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THE ETYMOLOGY OF OSCAN puz 


Epcar H. SturTEvVANT 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Oscan conjunction puz, pous! (by error for pus) is used twice with 
a following subjunctive where Latin would employ ut (convénit ut, 
facité ut). Umbrian puze, puse!, puzi, pusei has the same use, and it 
also corresponds to Latin ut ‘as’ when the latter is correlative with zta or 
item; and finally it is sometimes equivalent to Lat. quasi ‘as if’. Quite 
clearly the Umbrian word is the same as the Oscan, but with the enclitic 
particle that is usually appended to Umbrian relative and indefinite 
pronouns and adverbs (e.g. Umbrian pisi, pist = Osc. pis ‘quis’, Umbr. 
pife = Osc. pid ‘quid’). No one doubts that Osc. puz and Umbr. puze 
contain the IE interrogative-indefinite stem (I should prefer to say 
interrogative-indefinite-relative stem) with u-vocalism, as in Skt. kutra 
‘where’, etc. 

In use the Oscan and Umbrian words correspond to Lat. ut, except 
that the far more numerous Latin documents disclose a wider semantic 
range. Lat. ut is frequently interrogative, being equivalent to qui and 
qué mod ‘how’, and it occasionally means ‘where’ (e.g. Plautus, Amph. 
241: quisque ut steterat, iacet optinetque locum ‘where each man stood, 
he has fallen and preserves the rank’; Catullus 11.2 ff.: in extremos 
penetrabit Indos, litus ut longe resonante Eoa tunditur unda ‘he shall 
go to the land of the far-off Hindus, where the shore is beaten by the 
far-resounding Eastern wave’). No doubt Lat. ut also belongs to the 
interrogative-indefinite-relative stem with u-vocalism, having lost an 
initial c in the same way as ubi ‘where’ beside alicubi and Osc. puf, 
Umbr. pufe, ‘where’ etc. 

Nevertheless it is impossible to identify Osc. puz with Lat. ut, since 
puz contains a sibilant which cannot have been lost from the Latin 
word. The nearest we can come to an identification is to suppose that 
Primitive Oscan-Umbrian appended to a form cognate with Lat. ut an 
s, which may be identified with the final consonant of czs beside citra, 


1 For s in the Latin alphabet beside z in the native alphabets, when the latter 
comes from secondary ts, see Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian 86. 


1 
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abs beside ab, Osc. az beside Lat. ad, etc.2 Lat. ué must have lost a 
final short vowel, since original final ¢ or d would appear in Latin as d?, 
and in fact the vowel persists, with regular weakening in a medial 
syllable, in utique and utinam; probably if it had been preserved in 
final position it would be a, as in zta and aliuta. The etymology thus 
requires us to assume that Oscan-Umbrian inherited a form more or 
less like *kuta or *puta and added s, either before or after syncope of the 
final vowel. 

The most serious defect in this etymology is that it neglects another 
Latin form, which seems to furnish a connecting link between Osc. 
puz and Lat. ut. Beside utique ‘in any way’ we have usque ‘all the 
way’. In view of the local meaning of wt illustrated above, it is prob- 
able that in uttque we may assume an earlier meaning ‘everywhere’, 
and that is certainly the original meaning of uwsque. The element us- 
appears also in uspiam, usquam ‘anywhere’ and in nusquam ‘nowhere’. 
Surely Osc. puz stands in close relation to Lat. us-. 

It is not likely, however that we should follow Walde and Meillet* 
in connecting the two words directly. At least in the interior of a 
word ts became ss in Primitive Italic; the change is evidenced by 
many forms in Latin and is clear also in Oscan-Umbrian.’ The de- 
velopment of inherited final ¢s in Primitive Italic and in Oscan- 
Umbrian is unknown; the nominative singular of dental stems seems 
to have had two sandhi-forms, one in s and one in ¢, from Indo- 
European times. But the Oscan-Umbrian change of final ks to ss, s 
leads one to expect a similar change of final ts. Osc. puz scarcely 
represents Italic *kuts, but rather a form with a vowel between the ¢ 
and the s. 

Lat. us-, on the other hand, cannot be derived from syncopated 
*kuta*s, since syncope in final syllables of Latin dissyllables in s is 
confined to words with a long initial syllable (*cdtis > cds,*litis > lis, 
*artis > ars, *gentis > géns, *mentis > méns, etc.). Words like satis, 
sitis, cutis, catus, datus, latus, ratus, satus, status, situs, putus remain 


2So Von Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte 2.459; Buck, 
Gramm. 149; Brugmann, IF 34.405. 

3 See Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre? 273; Leu- 
mann, Stolz-Schmalz lat. Gramm.§ 176 f. 

4 Walde, Lat. etymologisches Wérterbuch? s.v. uspiam; Ernout and Meillet, 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine s.v. ut. 

5 Sommer, Handbuch? 248; Buck, Gramm. 85. 

6 Sturtevant, Lana. 8.4. 
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unchanged.” It is impossible to ascribe the syncope to the ‘com- 
pounds’ usque, etc.; for syncope of the second syllable of compounds 
with dissyllabic prior member occurs only in the neighborhood of a 
semivowel (r, 1, m, n, 7, u).® 

Furthermore, it is extremely probable that Lat. us-, being a local 
adverb with suffix s, belongs to the extensive group of adverbs in which 
-s alternates with -tos from IE times. Just as Gk. # and Lat. ez 
stand beside Gk. éxrés, Gk. es (eis, és) beside Lat. intus ‘from 
within, within’, Lat. sus- in susque, sustineo, etc. beside subtus ‘below’, 
Gk. dyugis beside Skt. abhttas ‘on both sides’, so Lat. us- from *kus 
fairly implies IE *kutos ‘whence, where’, and we actually find this word 
in Skt. kutas ‘whence’. Johannes Schmidt? more than forty years ago 
identified both Osc. puz and Lat. us- with Skt. kutas, assuming syncope 
in Latin as well asin Oscan. He found difficulty in the supposed long 
quantity of the wu of puz and us-, but all scholars are now convinced 
that the vowel is short in both words.!° As far as Oscan puz is con- 
cerned, we may follow Schmidt unreservedly; the development of Osc. 
puz from earlier *putos is precisely parallel to that of hfrz ‘garden’ 
beside Lat. hortus, etc. Primitive Italic must have retained the pair 
*kus and *kutos ‘whence, where’, just as it possessed both *subs and 
*subtos, as Greek had both é& and éxrés, both és and é7dés, and as 
Sanskrit had both purds and puratas ‘in front, before’ and both bahis 
and bahitas ‘outside’. 

I have shown"! that the adverbs in s/tos have the same suffix as the 
ablatives of noun-stems, -fos being a full-grade form and -s (from -és, 
which is preserved in Hittite) the zero-grade form. But in the abla- 
tives we find a third form of the suffix, namely -t, which probably 
resulted at a very early date from -ts when the next word began with s. 
The form with ¢ appears less commonly in the adverbs, but it is found 
there, as in Greek ottw and dée beside obrws and ds ‘thus, so’, Skt. 
ut, ud ‘up, out’ beside Goth. us- ‘out, from’. Possibly we should 
recognize an alternation between -t and -tos in Lat. ad, Osc. ad-, Umbr. 
af beside Osc. az ‘ad’ (from *a-tos?). The Italic final d might perfectly 
well come from IE ¢; and even the Indo-European d implied by OIr. 
ad-con-darc ‘I saw’ and Goth. at ‘near, on’ may be due to sandhi. 


7 See Gétze, IF 41.133-42; Leumann, Stolz-Schmalz lat. Gramm.® 94. For 
potest from potis est, see id. 310 f. 

8 See Gétze, IF 41.123-6. 

® KZ 32.408-11 (1893). 

10 See especially Buck, CR 27.125 f. 

1 Lana. 8.1-10. 
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I suggest, therefore, that Primitive Italic probably inherited not 
only *kutos and *kus but also *kut ‘whence, where’. After the secon- 
dary meaning ‘as’ had been developed, but before inherited final ¢ 
had become d, Primitive Italic *kut came to be used as the standing 
correlative of *ta ‘so’ (= Skt. ztz from IE 7-ta); in such phrases *kut 
was formally assimilated to *zta and became *kuta, whence Lat. ut 
and utique, utinam. At the same time Italic *kut, in the meaning 
‘where’, fell under the influence of its synonym *kufez (whence Lat. 
ubi, Umbr. pufe pufe) and was remodeled as *kutez, from which we 
get Lat. wiz, OLat. utez.2 Conversely Primitive Italic *kufez ‘where’ 
under the influence of *kut, sometimes lost its final syllable; the result- 
ing *kuf is the source of Osc. puf ‘where’. If, as this theory implies, 
Primitive Italic *kuta developed out of *kut in the meaning ‘as’, and 
*kutet developed out of *kut in the meaning ‘where’, the distinction 
broke down before the time of our Latin documents; for ut occasionally 
means ‘where’ (see p. 1), and wiz is normally a modal adverb. 


12 Ernout and Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, s.v. ut, 
derive uti from *uta-i, which seems a gratuitous complication. 





NOTES ON LOUISIANA-FRENCH 
GEORGE §. LANE 


CaTHotic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
{Continuation of the article published in LaneuacE 10. 323-33] 
II. THE NEGRO-FRENCH DIALECT 


I have chosen to call the type of French which is spoken by the greater 
portion of the negro population of French Louisiana simply Negro- 
French. This dialect belongs of course to that category of languages 
known usually in both popular and scientific discussions as Creole or 
creolized languages. Although actually a misnomer (since the adjective 
Creole applies properly to persons of pure white race), long usage has 
fixed the term as a denominator under which we include a great many 
languages, scattered all over the globe, which actually differ widely 
among themselves as to linguistic pedigree, but which have arisen under 
similar conditions. The Dutch scholar, Hesseling, has defined Creole 
languages as ‘those languages which have arisen out of European lan- 
guages in the mouths of Africans, Asians, Australians or Americans (i.e. 
aboriginal Americans) in overseas provinces, and then later are also fre- 
quently spoken by Europeans or their descendants’!. 

The first serious study of Creole dialects was that of Addison van 
Name, ‘Contributions to Creole Grammar’, published in the first 
volume of The Transactions of the American Philological Association 
(Hartford 1871). Van Name there made several observations on the 
comparative grammar of different forms of Negro-French from the 
Antilles and Louisiana, of the Negro-Spanish of Curacao, the Negro- 
Dutch of the Virgin Islands, and the Negro-English of Surinam. From 
then on studies of importance appear. In 1881 came the work of the 
Portuguese scholar Coelho, Dialectos romanicos ou neo-latinos na 
Africa, Asia e America?, and in 1882 Hugo Schuchardt embarked upon 
his famous Kreolische Studien’ in which he examined various languages 


1D. C. Hesseling, Het Negerhollands der Deense Antillen 50 (translated). 
2 Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa 2. No. 3. 
3 J-IX in Sitzungsberichte d. phil.-hist. Kl. d. kais. Akad. d. Wissenschaften 
zu Wien 1882-1891. 
5 
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formed where persons speaking European languages came in contact 
with speakers of various African, Polynesian, and other dialects. The 
greater part of these studies, six in fact, deal with forms taken by 
Portuguese in Africa and Asia, one with French in Annam, one with the 
Spanish of the Philippines, the other with English in the Melanesian 
regions. Further studies by Schuchardt on the Portuguese Creole are 
to be found in volumes 12 and 18 of the Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie*. For French Creole the first important comparative study 
is that by Dietrich, ‘Les Parlers Créoles des Mascareignes’ (Romania 
20. 216-277)5, and now in addition to the sketch by Van Name (ef. 
above) we have for the Antilles the dissertation of René de Poyen-Bel- 
lisle, ‘Les Sons et les Formes du Créole dans les Antilles’ (Baltimore, 
1894). Until now, so far as I know, two short sketches of the grammar 
of the Negro-French of Louisiana have appeared, the first by Alfred 
Mercier in the Comptes rendus de |’Athénée Louisianais (1880), and the 
other by Alcée Fortier in the Transactions of the Modern Language 
Association of America (Vol. I, 1884-5). For: the Spanish Creole of 
Curacao I shall cite only the recent work by Lenz, ‘El Papiamento, La 
Lengua Criolla de Curazao’ (Santiago de Chile, 1928), for the Dutch 
Creole of the Virgin Islands that by Hesseling, ‘Het Negerhollands der 
Deense Antillen’ (Leiden, 1905)®, and for the Negro-English of Surinam, 
another important contribution of Schuchardt’s, ‘Die Sprache der 
Saramakkaneger in Surinam’ (Amsterdam, 1914)’. 

In all the regions where these various types of Creole languages have 
arisen there has been a parallel situation: A more cultured language has 
come in contact with one of inferior culture, and in most cases the group 
speaking the former were the masters and the latter subjects. The 
creolized language arose first to meet the need for a common medium 


4 Allgemeineres iiber das Negerportugiesische (12. 242-54), Zum Negerportu- 
giesischen Senegambiens (12. 301-12), Zum Negerportugiesischen der Kapverden 
(12. 312-22); Zum Negerportugiesischen der Ilha do Principe (13. 463-75). 

5 The more useful grammatical studies of various French Creole types are: for 
the Mascarene Islands, M. C. Baissac, Etude sur le patois Créole Mauricien 
(Nancy, 1880); for Guiana, Auguste de St. Quentin, Etude sur la grammaire Créole 
(in Introd. 4 l’histoire de Cayenne, Paris, 1872); for Martinique, J. Turiault, 
Etude sur le créole de la Martinique (Brest, 1874); for Haiti, S. I. Ducoeur-Joly, 
Manuel des Habitants de St. Dominique (Paris, 1802); for Trinidad, J. J. Thomas, 
Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar (Port of Spain, 1869). 

6 For texts cf. de Josselin de Jong, Het huidige Negerhollandsch (Amsterdam, 
1926). 

7In Verhandelingen d. koninkl. Akad. v. Wetenschappen te Amsterdam 14. 
No. 6. 
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of communication. That fact was recognized already by Coelho. In 
this respect, then, Creole languages have something in common with 
that category which Jesperson® has called ‘makeshift’ languages, such as 
Beach-la-Mar, Pidgin English, or the Chinook Jargon, but, as Prof. 
Bloomfield has already remarked? a lingua franca of the latter type is 
nobody’s language, whereas Creole languages are the actual mother 
tongues of those who speak them, and are passed on from parent to child 
just as any one of the cultured languages. Bloomfield further states 
that ‘in some cases a subject group gives up its native language in favor 
of a jargon’ and that ‘when a jargon has become the only language of the 
subject it is a creolized language’. This hypothesis is certainly true for 
the origin and development of some of the Creole languages, especially 
of those where the subject group was sufficiently uniform in speech to 
maintain for some time a native language for communication within 
itself, or where there was continued contact between it and others of the 
same speech not under the influence of the more highly cultured lan- 
guage. Such was more probably the case in certain of the Malayo- 
Polynesian regions and in Africa than among the slaves of the West 
Indies and America. In these latter regions (and perhaps to a lesser 
extent also in the Mascarene Islands) it is hardly probable that there 
were enough slaves together who spoke a dialect sufficiently intelligible 
to each other to enable them to use a native language for inter-communi- 
cation—they were forced from the start to imitate the language of the 
master group among themselves. R. Lenz!® has suggested that the 
Negro-Portuguese, the most wide spread of all Creole types, had already 
taken fairly fixed forms in the barracks where the Portuguese slave 
traders held the negroes before their exportation to the colonies. It is 
important too that we note with Lenz that the most fixed Creole types 
have been formed on small islands among slaves. There is of course no 
doubt that even with his slaves the speaker of the more cultured lan- 
guage went halfway by using ‘broken’ speech or ‘baby talk’ in the 
belief that he thus simplified his own language for the understanding of 
the culturally inferior”. 

A Creole language arising in this way stands a much better chance of 
having the pure vocabulary of the more highly cultured language as its 
base, than does an original makeshift language which later becomes 


8 Language, its Nature, Development and Origin 232 ff. (London, 1922). 
® Language 473 (New York, 1933). 

10 Op. cit. 40f. 

11 Cf. Bloomfield 472; Jespersen 225. 
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creolized. The basis of the French Creole of Louisiana, like that of the 
French Antilles and the Mascarenes is French, not French and some- 
thing else’, no matter to what extent they may differ among themselves 
in the language wrought from the same base, and the degree to which 
they have altered it. The English has had little or no influence upon 
the Creole of Louisiana except as it has worked first through the stand- 
ard French speech. a 

As regards the grammar of creolized languages there is but one 
general rule: grammar is reduced toa minimum. And in the reduction 
of grammar the tendencies are followed which are already present in the 
parent (i.e. the imitated) speech; for it is these tendencies which its 
speaker exaggerates in his attempt to simplify his language for the 
comprehension of the subject group. Some of the more general simplifi- 
cations which apply particularly to Negro-Creole, and more especially 
to Romance types, may be summarized. Grammatical gender is lost. 
Words are taken over in the form in which they are most frequently 
heard in the spoken language, consequently the definite article is 
frequently compounded with its noun. The pronoun is reduced largely 
to a single form for each person. There is usually but one form of a 
verb. The person is expressed entirely by the use of a pronoun, tense 
by an added particle (or added particles). There is a tendency to 
shorten verbs of more than two syllables, for example (from Louisiana 
Negro-French): [garde] ‘regarder’, [rete] ‘arréter’, [minde] ‘demander’, 
[tafe] ‘attacher’, [mene] ‘amener’, etc., however where the meaning 
would be ambiguous three syllables are kept, cf. [revini] ‘revenir’, 
beside [vini] ‘venir’, [depefe] ‘dépécher’ beside [pefe] ‘empécher’. 

In the following grammatical synopsis, I am trying to present the 
Negro-French dialect as spoken in St. Martinville. I do not pretend 
that the language is always as regular as it may appear from this outline, 
but I do maintain that the formations given are all in current use—the 
examples quoted are noted from actual speech. There is of course a 
strong tendency to mix Negro-French and standard Louisiana-French 
from time to time, particularly when white and black are conversing. 
This renders it extremely difficult at times to signal out the truly 
Negro-French form or construction. 

The ordinary phonetic alphabet used in transcribing standard French 
is employed in writing all Negro-French sounds and forms. It has not 


12 There is no justification for R. de Poyen-Bellisle’s statement (13) that the 
creole of the Antilles ‘peut seul étre considéré comme un pur Dialecte Créole’. 
Cf. Schuchardt, Surinam 9. 
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seemed necessary to follow the ordinary practice of enclosing such forms 
in brackets. Brackets are used however when writing the sounds of 
standard French phonetically or when transcribing standard French 
forms. 


A. Sounds of Negro-French. 


(1) Vowels. The following vowels may be distinguished: a, e, ¢, 7, 0, 
9, u, nasal vowels é, 5. The correspondence with the vowels of stand- 
ard French is generally as follows: 

French [a] and [a] > a: /wal ‘cheval’, nam ‘Ame’; French [e] remains 
as e: nete ‘été’ (sb.), pefe ‘péché’; French [e] remains as ¢ in closed 
syllables, but becomes e in open syllables: (1) fez ‘chaise’, latet ‘téte’, 
(2) prete ‘préter’, gete ‘guetter’, etc., but a final lost r preserves the open 
quality of the vowel: fe ‘cher’, pe ‘pére’; French [i] remains as 7: fini 
‘finir’; French [o] remains as o in open syllables, but becomes 9 in closed 
syllables: (1) bo ‘beau’, lapo ‘peau’, (2) pov ‘pauvre’, raz ‘rose’, kat 
‘céte’; French [0] remains as 9: rab ‘robe’, nekal ‘école’; French [u] 
remains as u: nu ‘nous’, tu ‘tous’; French [y] > i: fime ‘fumer’, plim 
‘plume’; French [ce] > e: sel ‘seul’, dezef ‘oeuf’, se ‘soeur’, pe ‘peur’; 
French [6] > e: pe ‘peu’, dife ‘feu’, de ‘deux’; French [a] regularly 
becomes e: dejar ‘dehors’, demé ‘demain’, mene ‘mener’, etc., but also 7 
apparently by influence of following 7: vinz ‘venir’, pitt ‘petit’ (‘child’, 
but t ‘little’); French [é@] and [@] > &: divé ‘vin’, lamé ‘main’, dipé 
‘pain’, & ‘un’, préte ‘emprunter’; French [G] and [5] > 5 (but more open 
than standard French [5]): s5 ‘sans’, 5 (< en) ‘sur’, kite ‘compter’, 
mite ‘monter’, etc. 

(2) Nasalization. A final vowel is frequently nasalized after a 
nasal consonant: koné ‘connaitre’, dsiné ‘diner’, 3amé ‘jamais’, mwé 
‘moi’. But this is not regular—at least in St. Martinville. 

(3) Denasalization. Nasal vowels are denasalized before d and 6 
and the latter are assimilated to n and m: repon ‘répondre’, lavjon 
‘viande’, lazom ‘jambe’.!* 

(4) Semi-vowels. French [w] and [y] > w: dibwa ‘bois’, fwa ‘fois’, 
lanwi ‘nuit’, but [y] may be lost as li ‘lui’, pz ‘puis’; French [j] remains: 
arjé ‘rien’, travaje ‘travailler’. 

(5). Consonants. The consonants of Negro-French are in general 
the same as in standard French. In certain positions, however, or in 
certain combinations, we find special developments. 


13 So also in the Creole of the Mascarenes, cf. Dietrich, Rom. 20. 223. 
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French [tj] > ¢/: t/é ‘tiens’; French [ty] > ¢t/w: t/we ‘tuer’; 
French [dj] > d3: d3zab ‘diable’, dze ‘dieu’. 

French [k] and [g] regularly remain, but there are a few cases of 
palatalization; the conditions are not clear: ¢/z ‘cul’, t fe ‘queue’ (but ke 
‘que’), dzel: ‘gueule’. The pronunciation tchor (i.e. tfor) ‘coeur’ given 
by Alcée Fortier" would not be heard in St. Martinville, instead ke. 

French [v] is lost before [w]: wa ‘voir’, waja3z ‘voyage’. 

Final [l] and [r] are dropped after consonants: tab ‘table’, dzab 
‘diable’, repon ‘répondre’, von ‘vendre’, neg ‘négre’, etc. 

Phonetically final [r] is usually dropped after vowels (always in the 
infinitive): fini ‘finir’, wa ‘voir’, etc., also swa ‘soir’, nwa ‘noir’, pu 
‘pour’, se ‘soeur’, pe ‘peur’ or ‘pére’, but er ‘heure’. 

(6) There are many special developments which apparently do not 
come under definite rules, for example mun'® ‘monde’ = ‘people’, not 
mon ‘monde’ = ‘world’, ki faz ‘quelquechose’, ole ‘vouloir’, arjé ‘rien’. 


B. The forms of Negro-French. 


(1) The article. There is properly speaking no definite article in 
Negro-French, but a postpositive demonstrative la, pl. je often serves 
as such, though usually with half demonstrative force (never as weak as 
the English or French article). Gender is not distinguished: nom-la 
‘cet homme’ or ‘l’homme’, fom-la ‘cette femme’ or ‘la femme’, nom-je 
‘ces hommes’ or ‘les hommes’, fom-je ‘ces femmes’ or ‘les femmes’. 

The indefinite article is  < un, for both genders: & nom ‘un homme’, 
& fom ‘une femme’. 

(2) The noun. In the derivation of the Negro-French noun a 
distinction is to be made according to whether the word was (originally) 
monosyllabic or of more than one syllable. In the case of the former, 
the Negro-French singular is derived from the French partitive. The 
resulting form serves also in partitive construction. Fr. du > di, the 
de of de lais dropped: dife ‘feu’, & gro dife ‘un gros feu’, dile ‘lait’, dile-la 
pa b5 ‘ce lait n’est pas bon’, mo bwa dile ‘je bois du lait’, lavjan ‘viande’, 
m’ole di su lavjon ‘je veux pour dix sous de viande’, lasup ‘soupe’, 
lasup-la fo ‘cette soupe est chaude’. By analogy most monosyllabic 
feminine nouns prefix la whether originally capable of partitive con- 
struction or not: & latet, so latet ‘une téte, sa téte’, & lapom ‘une 
pomme’, etc., but usually & fom ‘une femme’. 


14 PMLA. 1. 104. 
15 Similarly on > oun in the Mascarenes according to Dietrich 224. 
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Words of more than one syllable do not prefix di or la unless used in 
a partitive construction: kafe-la pa b5 ‘le café n’est pas bon’ (ef. dile-la 
b3, above), farin-la gate ‘la farine est gatée’, etc.; but partitively: fe 
nuzat dikafe ‘faites-nous du café’, m’ole lafarin ‘je veux de la farine’. 
This treatment agrees with the principle stated above that Creole 
avoids words of more than two syllables. 

The masculine noun not capable of partitive use in the singular is 
unchanged: mo wa & fwal ‘j’ai vu un cheval’, je t/we bef-la ‘on a tué ce 
boeuf’, etc. 

The French plural partitive des remains as de with partitive force: 
m’ole de pom ‘je veux des pommes’, mo wa de vaf ‘j’ai vu des vaches’. 
The partitive de is further used before adjectives and after negatives and 
words for indefinite quantities where French requires the simple prepo- 
sition de: mo p’ole de pom ‘je ne veux pas de pommes’, m’ole & ta de pom 
‘je veux beaucoup de pommes’, etc. In other constructions the plural 
noun is followed by the demonstrative (or definite article) je. 

Most French nouns beginning in a vowel prefix n in Negro-French 
unless capable of partitive construction in the singular, in which case 
they prefix 1: nam-la ‘cet homme’, nom-je ‘ces hommes’, nab-la ‘cet 
arbre’, nab-je ‘ces arbres’, negliz ‘église’, etc., but luvraz ‘travail’, lak 
‘’encre’. Some nouns however prefix z (in both singular and plural) 
from the plural liaison with des or les: zwa ‘oie’, zozo ‘oiseau’, similarly 
the collective zeb ‘herbe’. Oeuf becomes dezef, eau becomes dolo. 
Irregular French plurals are leveled: /wal ‘cheval’ and ‘chevaux’, bef 
‘boeuf’ and ‘boeufs’, etc. 

The singular form is used with numerals: s&k dipé ‘cinq pains’, kat 
lavaf ‘quatre vaches’, etc. 

The French article is preserved in certain phrases as en fwa ‘une 
fois’, tu le swa ‘tous les soirs’. 

(3) Adjectives. The Negro-French adjective is invariable. The 
order is in general that of French: & b3 larab ‘une bonne robe’, dolo fo 
‘eau chaude’, /miz-je bl5 ‘ces chemises sont blanches’, etc. 

Adjective comparison is by means of plz ‘plus’. The absolute super- 
lative adds the demonstrative-article. There are no ‘irregular’ com- 
parative forms: li pli b3 ke twa ‘il est meilleur que toi’, m’ole pli b5-la 
‘je veux le meilleur’. 

The possessive adjectives are: sg. 1. mo, 2. to, 3. so, pl. 1. nu, 2. vu, 3. 
je (cf. the personal pronouns, below). These modify both singular and 
plural nouns. The latter is distinguished by the addition of the demon- 
strative je: mo piti ‘mon enfant’, but mo piti-je ‘mes enfants’. 
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The interrogative adjective is ke for singular and plural. 

The demonstrative adjective is sg. sila, pl. sila-je: nam-sila ‘cet 
homme-la’, nom-sila-je ‘ces hommes-la’. This demonstrative is very 
emphatic. The ordinary postpositive demonstrative-article is more 
usual. 

(4) Pronouns. Personal. The first and second persons singular 
distinguish two forms, the first as subject, the second in all other con- 
structions. Final vowels are elided before words beginning with a 
vowel. Sg. 1. mo, mwé, 2. to, twa, 3. li, pl. 1. nu, 2. vu, 3.7e. There are 
no unstressed object forms, and the order is regularly subject-verb- 
complement: mo wa li bomaté ‘je l’ai vu ce matin’, je don mwé li ‘ils me 
Vont donné’. 

The reflexive is formed by personal pronoun + mem: li tfwe li-mem 
‘il s’est tué’. These are also emphatic forms: mo fe sa mo-mem j’ai fait 
cela moi-méme’. 

The pronominal adverbs y and en are lost except in certain set phrases 
as: &na ‘il y a’ or also ‘il y en a’. 

The possessive pronouns are: sg. moken, token, soken, nuken, vuken, 
jeken. The plural is formed by the addition of je. 

Relative. Assubject ki. Thezelides: nom ki di mwé vini ‘’homme 
qui ma dit de venir’, mez5 k’ape brile ‘la maison qui brile’. The relative 
object is regularly dropped: mez5 li fe ‘la maison qu’il a batie’. Rela- 
tive objects of prepositions are never used: nam mo parle twa je ‘l’homme 
dont je t’ai parlé hier’. Ce que, ce dont are replaced by sa, ce qui by sak: 
sa mo di twa ‘ce que je t’ai dit’, sa mo bezwé ‘ce dont j’ai besoin’, sak 
tambe ‘ce qui est tombé’. The genitive of the relative is expressed by 
sa + the possessive adjective: piti-la sa so moms muri ‘l’enfant dont la 
mére est morte’. 

Notice that a noun modified by a relative clause does not take the 
postpositive demonstrative-article. 

Interrogative. Subject sakz, or the long form kisaki: (ki)saki tambe? 
‘Qu’est-ce qui est tombé?’ or ‘Qui est tombé?’. Object of verbs (per- 
sons) kisa: kisatowa? ‘Qui as-tu vu?’; (things) sa: sa t’ape fe ‘Qu’est-ce 
que tu fais?’. Object of prepositions (persons and things) kz: ave ki to 
vini? ‘Avec qui es-tu venu?’, 5 kito met li? ‘Sur quoi l’as-tu mis?’. 

Interrogative adverbs are kofe ‘pourquoi’ (from pour quoi faire), 
usa ‘ow’, ekd ‘quand’. 

Demonstrative pronouns: sa ‘ce, ceci, cela’, sila ‘celle, celui’, sila-je 
‘celles, ceux’, sila-la ‘celle-ci, celle-la, celui-ci, celui-la’, sla-la-je ‘celles- 
ci, etc.’. 

The indefinite pronouns are mostly derived from the corresponding 
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French forms, e.g. keken ‘queiqu’un’, kifoz ‘quelque chose’, etc. But on 
is replaced by je ‘ils’. 

(5) Verbs. There are two moods in Negro-French, the indicative 
and the imperative. The indicative has ten tense forms, the habitual 
present, the present progressive, the preterite, the habitual past (also 
serving as a pluperfect), the past progressive, the future, the future 
perfect, the future progressive, the conditional, and the conditional 
progressive. Of these the habitual present and the preterite are simple 
forms; the rest are periphrastic. There is but one form of the verb for 
al] three persons both singular and plural. The three regular French 
classes are distinguished in the Negro-French infinitive: 1. kupe ‘cou- 
per’, 2. finz ‘finir’, 3. (ending either in a consonant or vowel other than 
e and 2) van ‘vendre’, met ‘mettre’, bwa ‘boire’. Due in part to analogy, 
in part to phonetic development several common verbs have shifted 
class in Negro-French: di ‘dire’ (2), rz ‘rire’ (2), don ‘donner’ (3, due to 
analogy between present stem donn- and the infinitive of class 3 verbs 
in -ndre > nin Negro-French, cf. above), etc. The French -ozr verbs 
usually fall into the third class taking their infinitive from the present 
stem, e.g. dwa ‘devoir’, wa ‘voir’, se ‘savoir’ (but usually replaced by 
koné from ‘connaitre’), but ole ‘vouloir’ (1, probably from vous voulez), 
rest ‘recevoir’ (2, from pte. regu), asit ‘s’asseoir’ (3, from Acad. fem. 
pte. assite for assise, after cuzte, morte, etc., cf. also pourrite, murte, 
often heard in Acadian and vulgar Standard-French in Louisiana). 
Falloir gives fo used only in the third singular without subject, and 
followed by the infinitive which itself takes a subject: fo pa to fe sa ‘il ne 
faut pas que tu fasses cela’. Avoir is replaced by g < gagner except in 
a few set phrases like sa &na? ‘qu’est-ce qu’il y a?’, Enave ‘il y avait’, 
éna ‘il y a’ or ‘ily ena’. Avotr is omitted in such idioms as mo swaf 
‘j’ai soif’, mo fé ‘j’ai faim’, mo pe ‘j’ai peur’, etc. Pouvoir is replaced by 
a phrase with the adjective kapab ‘capable’. Aller is replaced by kuri 
(from courir) except as an auxiliary (cf. below), and in the Ist pl. 
imperative and ‘allons!’ or ‘allons-nous-en!’. 

The defective verb ‘to be’ which serves as an auxiliary in the forma- 
tion of most of the periphrastic tenses demands special consideration. 

Present all persons: je, but always omitted before a complement: mo 
malad ‘je suis malade’, li fe so momi ‘il est chez sa mére’, je la ‘ils sont 
1a’, but wu li je? ‘ot est-il ?’. 

Preterite and imperfect all persons: te (from étazt or été). 

Future all persons: sa (from sera). 

Conditional all persons: se (from serazt). 

Conjugation of regular verbs. In class i alone does the present stem 
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of the Negro-French verb differ from the infinitive in form. It is used 
moreover in forming only the habitual present. The preterite, the only 
other simple tense, has the same form as the infinitive for all verbs. The 
auxiliary of the past tense is te ‘était’, of the future a or ale ‘va’ (the 
former from the singular, the latter from the plural of aller), of the future 
perfect sa ‘sera’, of the conditional se ‘serait’. The progressive notion 
is expressed by ape (< aprés), which drops its initial vowel after the 
auxiliaries te, sa and se (but a preceding pronoun subject elides its final 
vowel, cf. above). 

(6) Synopsis of regular verbs kupe, fini, van. 

1. Habitual present: mo kup ‘je coupe’, mo fini ‘je finis’, mo von ‘je 
vends’. 

2. Present progressive: m’ape kupe ‘je suis en train de couper’, m’ape 
fini ‘je suis en train de finir’, m’ape von ‘je suis en train de vendre’. 

3. Preterite: mo kupe ‘j’ai coupé’, mo fini ‘j’ai fini’, mo von ‘j’ai vendu’. 

4. Habitual past: mo te kupe ‘je coupais’, mo te fini ‘je finissais’, mo 
te von ‘je vendais’. This form also serves as a pluperfect ‘j’avais coupé’, 
etc. 

5. Past progressive: mo te ’pe kupe ‘j’ étais en train de couper’, mo 
te pe fini ‘j’ étais en train de finir’, mo te ’pe von ‘j’ étais en train de 
vendre’. 

6. Future: m’a kupe or m’ale kupe ‘je couperai’, m’a fini or m’ale fint 
‘je finirai’, m’a von or m’ale von ‘je vendrai’. 

7. Future perfect: mo sa kupe ‘j’aurai coupé’, mo sa fini ‘j’aurai fini’, 
mo sa von ‘j’aurai vendu’. 

8. Future progressive: mo sa ’pe kupe ‘je serai en train de couper’, 
mo sa ’pe fini ‘je serai en train de finir’, mo sa ’pe von ‘je serai en train de 
vendre’. 

Notice that though formed like a future perfect with the addition of 
the progressive particle (a)pe, the sense is purely future. 

9. Conditional: mo se kupe ‘je couperais’, mo se fini ‘je finirais’, mo se 
von ‘je vendrais’. : 

This form also serves as a conditional perfect: ‘j’aurais coupé’, etc. 

10. Progressive conditional: mo se’pe kupe ‘je serais en train de 
couper’, mo se ’pe fini ‘je serais en train de finir’, mo se ’pe von ‘je serais 
en train de vendre’. 

The Imperative: 2nd person (singular and plural) kupe ‘coupe, 
coupez’, fini ‘finis, finissez’, von ‘vends, vendez’; Ist person plural an3 
kupe ‘coupons’, and fini ‘finissons’, ani von ‘vendons’. The form and 
comes from allons (cf. above). 
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The reflexive verb is lost: mo leve bomaté ‘je me suis levé ce matin’, 
asit ‘asseyez-vous’, etc. 

The passive is replaced by an active construction with an indefinite 
je ‘ils’ as subject: je lem mw ‘je suis aimé’ or ‘on m’aime’. 

(7) Negation. The position of the negative pa deserves comment. 
A genera] rule is that it immediately follows the auxiliary particles de- 
rived from étre (i. e. te, sa, se), but precedes the others ((a)pe, (a)le). In 
the habitual present it follows the main verb, i.e. 1. mo kup pa, 2. mo pa 
*pe kupe, 3. mo pa kupe, 4. mo te pa kupe, 5. mo te pa ’pe kupe, 6. mo pa ’le 
kupe (note that the future auxiliary a is not used with the negative), 7. 
mo sa pa kupe, 8. mo sa pa pe kupe, 9. mo sa pa kupe, 10. mo se pa ’pe 
kupe. The negative imperative: 1 sg. pa to kupe, 2 pl. pa vu kupe, 1 
pl. and pa kupe. 

The negative pa is used also with peson ‘personne’ and arjé ‘rien’: 
mo pa wa peson ‘je n’ai vu personne’, mo pa di arjé ‘je n’ai rien dit’. 
But the adverbs pz ‘plus’ and zamé ‘jamais’ stand alone in the same 
position as pa: mo pi ’pe di sa ‘je ne vais plus dire cela’, mo zamé wa li 
‘je ne |’ ai jamais vu’. 

(8) Prepositions. The more common prepositions are: 5ho (< en 
haut) ‘sur’, omba (< en bas) ‘sous’, 5 (< en) ‘sur’, ond3 (< en dedans) 
‘dans’, kote (< cété) ‘a, auprés de’, ape ‘aprés’, pu ‘pour’, ora (< auras) 
‘prés de’, avek ‘avec’, devs ‘devant’, avi ‘avant’, etc. The prepositions 
a and de are not used with verbs of motion: mo kuri vilaz ‘je suis allé au 
village’, mo revini luvraz ‘je suis revenu du travail’. The genitive rela- 
tion is expressed without de. The dependent genitive follows its noun 
directly without formal expression of a genitive relation: /apo nom-la 
‘le chapeau de ’homme’, etc. 


The following text is a version of one of the familiar ‘Bouki-Lapin’ 
stories, as related by the negro washerwoman of my sister-in-law Mrs. 
C. P. Cox of Lake Charles, Louisiana. Another version of the same 
story will be found in pseudo-French orthography on pages 18-20 of 
the Louisiana Folk-Tales collected by Alcée Fortier. The text is fol- 
lowed by a French translation for the sake of comparison. 

Buki e Lapé te’pe pjofe. Sa te fe fo, pi Lapé te las. Li garde sole], 
pi li di Buki kom sa, li te prof bilje ke sete’ ler li te promet kurt batize & 
pitt. Bukidili kurt, pili se kitfinwe pjofe. Mé Lapé kurt la u Buki 
te gi di gals dimjel. Li bwa é gali dimjel-la, epi li poze Eti pe. Kant li 
revini, Buki monde li, kom je te pele piti-la. Lapé& di li je te pele li 

16 The forms sete ‘c’était, c’étaient’, se ‘c’est, ce sont’ are taken over from 
standard French in constructions of this sort. 
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‘Premje’. Lapé fe mem kifa3-la di fwa, 3iska li te bwa tu dimjel-la, pi 
fak fwa, li te di Bukit, li te batize & lat pitt. N35 piti-je te ‘Segs’, ‘Trwa3- 
jem’, 3iska dizjem-la, je te pele sila-la ‘Dernje’. Pi fak fwa li te don 
Bukz & lat rezi kofe popa e mom5-je te ole li te paré je pitt. 

Kint Buki te si las, ke li te pt kapab travaj, li di Lapé ke je se dwat poze 
pi mize kifoz. Lap& monde li-mem sa je se truve pu m53e. Buki di, i 
te g& di bd dimiel ki se feje Ebi repa. Kintli kurt ferfe so dimjel, li pa 
truvearjé. Likize Lapé,mé Lapé di Buki ke sete li ki te mize kant li te pa 
la. Pi Lapé di: ‘Pu rize zafe-la m’ale di twa, kami n’ale koné saki 
mize dimjel-la. Ani dormi & ti pe 5 dezeb di solej, e sila k’ale swe dimjel, 
se'® sila ki bwa li.’ Je ku fe di solej, pi kint Buki te pe dormi, Lapé pron ti 
pe dimjel ki te reste 5ndi5 d3ag-je, pi li frote i 5 Buki. Kant Buki leve 
li garde li-mem sirpri, pt Lapé kize li, e di lu: ‘Mo te koné sete twa! Mo 
te koné& sete twa! Garde, tape swe dimjel!’ 

Bouki et Lapin étaient en train de piocher. I] faisait chaud et Lapin 
était las. Il a regardé le soleil et a dit 4 Bouki qu’il avait failli oublier 
que c’était l’heure ot il avait promis d’aller baptiser un enfant. Bouki 
lui a dit d’y aller et qu’il continuerait 4 piocher. Mais Lapin est allé 
ot il savait que Bouki avait dix gallons de miel. II en a bu un gallon, 
puis il s’est reposé un peu. Quand il est revenu Bouki lui a demandé 
comment on avait nommé l’enfant. Lapin lui a dit qu’on l’avait 
nommé ‘Premier’. Lapin a fait la méme chose dix fois jusqu’d ce qu’il 
avait bu tout le miel, et chaque fois il disait 4 Bouki qu’il avait baptisé 
un autre enfant. Les noms des enfants étaient ‘Second’, ‘Troisiéme’, 
jusqu’au dixiéme qu’on avait nommé ‘Dernier’. Et chaque fois il 
donnait 4 Bouki une autre raison pour laquelle les parents voulaient de 
lui pour parrain de leurs enfants. 

Quand Bouki avait si chaud et était si las qu’il ne pouvait plus travail- 
ler, il a dit 4 Lapin qu’ils devraient se reposer un peu et manger quelque 
chose. Lapin s’est demandé ce qu’ils trouveraient 4 manger. Bouki a 
dit qu’il avait de bon miel qui leur ferait un bon repas. Quand il est allé 
chercher son miel il n’a rien trouvé. II a accusé Lapin, mais Lapin a 
dit 4 Bouki que c’était lui (Bouki) qui avait mangé pendant qu’il n’était 
pas li. Puis Lapin a dit: ‘Pour décider cette affaire, je te dirai com- 
ment nous saurons qui a mangé le miel. Faisons un petit somme dans 
’herbe au soleil, et celui qui suera du miel, ce sera lui qui l’aura bu’. 
Ils se sont couchés au soleil, et pendant que Bouki dormait, Lapin a pris 
le peu de miel qui restait dans les cruches et en a barbouillé Bouki. 
Quand Bouki s’est levé il s’est regardé surpris, puis Lapin 1’a accusé 
en disant: ‘Je savais que c’était toi! Je savais que ec’était toi! Re- 
garde, tu sues du miel!’ 
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[Certain deviations in the Nomenclator (1567) of the Dutch scholar 
Hadrianus Junius from the spelling of words as reproduced in the histori- 
cal dictionaries of the English Language may have a certain phonological 
value to the student of the spoken English of the sixteenth century. ] 

Junius had a very first hand knowledge of the English language, since 
he went to England in 1542 as personal physician to the Duke of Norfolk 
and as private tutor to the Duke’s son; moreover, he seems to have 
remained almost constantly in England until 1551, when it is known that 
he was in Harlem.! Junius relates, also, that he collected many of the 
words for his Nomenclator by associating with workmen and by visiting 
taverns. In this way he may have come close to the real spoken lan- 
guage of the people. Finally, in the short preface to the work itself he 
indicates the importance of the spoken word. 

The purpose of the Nomenclator is to supply a polygot list of terms 
under various headings; in many respects it is not unlike a modern 
scientific dictionary or a voyager’s guide to foreign terminology. The 
group titles are Rei Librariae, Variae Supellectilis, Morborum, and 
others. The languages in which the terms are regularly given are 
Greek, Latin, German, Dutch, French, Italian, Spanish, and English. 
The popularity of the work seems to have been very great, as there were 
not only numerous editions of it but several so-called translations. One 
of the first of the so-called translations was the English version done by 
John Higgins in 1585. The Nomenclator was apparently used by 
Cooper and Cotgrave and other lexicographers in the compilation of 
their dictionaries. 

Most of the spellings of the English words quoted by Junius are nor- 
mal for that date with the spellings given by the standard historical 
dictionaries. There are, to be sure, some variants as duc for duk; but 
this type of variant has no phonological significance. There are three 


1 Franck, ‘Hadrian Junius’, Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie 14. 736. 
2 Weiss, ‘Adrien Junius’, Biographie Universelle 21. 332-3. 
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types of words that have a special interest to the linguist: the word that 
indicates, I believe, a hurried or slurred pronunciation; the word that is 
dated much later than the Nomenclator by the standard historical 
dictionaries; and the word that is not noted at all by later lexicographers. 

There are some interesting specimens in the first group. The English 
equivalent of gracculus is given as ka chog, a possible combination of the 
ME ka or kaa and the more normal chough. Buteo is given as busshard; 
mustela alpina as hormine, although the normal spelling at the time of 
the compilation of the Nomenclator was ermyne; balaena is translated 
as whule; Epiphania as thedertien dayes; colus as dysselstaff; struthio as 
oisiris; and alauda as lerck. All of these English equivalents differ 
enough in spelling from the normal spelling of that date to indicate a 
variant pronunciation. Some seemingly mediaeval retentions also 
appear. Luscinia is translated as nichtingale, a perfectly good northern 
form of about 1520, but one rarely used in mid-century midland. Junius 
gives penna as feader, a form quite usual in ME and occurring with the 
voiced dental stop in early sixteenth century writings; but even at that 
time there is no record in the historical dictionaries that the old diph- 
thong was retained. Another apparent example is Junius’ translation 
of tunix as heffar or yonge ku. The first equivalent shows a definite 
variant from the common forms of heyfer, hayfer, heyghfer, and heighfer; 
the latter variant may indicate another old retention. 

Junius’ equivalents for some of the days of the week may show pedes- 
trian mispronunciations. He gives dies lunae as Mounday; dies mercurit 
as Wendisdaye; and dies jovis as Thurstdaye. Natalis Christi has almost 
a moden touch with its spelling Christmusse. A few of the words may 
indicate how Englishmen of this period slurred words together with an 
adjective or article; for instance, he translates attagen as morchen, when 
the normal equivalent would be moor hen, and talpa as swant when the 
literary spelling was wante. 

There is also an instance of terms appearing in the Nomenclator whose 
first appearance is dated later by the standard historical dictionaries. 
For acus Junius writes hornebecke, snacotfysshe, ganeyfysshe, pyperfysshe, 
hornfysshe apud Cimbros dicitur, tobias apud Sazrones. The NED and 
the dialect dictionaries do not list tobias, and the NED gives the credit 
for all the others to Cotgrave’s dictionary of 1611. 

Lastly, there are a few words that are either not noted by the stand- 
ard historical dictionaries or else do not carry the definition that 
Junis implies. The Nomenclator gives brave as the equivalent for 
trophaeum, and this suggests a possible vernacular usage. The six- 
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teenth century had a tendency to speak of a lavishly dressed individual 
as one ‘brave in dress’, and the idea might have been transferred to the 
victory pillar hung with spoils. Rhombus, which would usually mean 
spinning wheel and which is listed with continental words that imply this 
definition, is translated as rayle; and accipiter fringillarius is rendered as 
sparthane, a word not to be found in the historical dictionaries. Finally, 
there is a very curious and unique rendering of aves palmipedes as hole- 
feared byrdes. 

At the present time there might be two objections to the value of 
Junius’ testimony to the nature of sixteenth century vernacular English. 
It might be suggested that he was a foreigner, and that consequently 
he might have allowed his native tongue to interfere with his spelling of 
English pronunciations. Now the testimony of an untutored foreigner 
in the matter of slurring would probably be more valuable than that of a 
native, since he would be unable to interpret the slurring; however, 
Junius was not an untutored foreigner but recognized as one of the lead- 
ing scholars of his day by such men as Lipsius, Dousa, Hogerbetius, and 
Velius. It may also be noted in this connection that his rendering and 
spelling of French, Italian, and Spanish words as well as his rendering of 
the majority of his English words is quite normal. A second objection 
might be based on the type-setting habits of sixteenth century printers; 
however, the Nomenclator because of its nature and format is free of 
even the conventional contractions and in the case of the slurrings there 
is no evidence of type crowding. It might also be expected that such a 
scholar as Junius would insist on careful printing when he was issuing 
a book that was in the nature of a dictionary. 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF MESCHINO AND ITS COGNATES 
E. A. SPEISER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


It is generally recognized that Italian meschino and French mesquin go 
back to Arab. miskin ‘poor, humble, submissive’. To Semitists it is 
obvious, moreover, that the iatter form cannot be a direct, inner-Arabic 
development from one of the roots which appear as skn. The adjective 
is found also in Ethiopic and Aramaic (meskin), and in Hebrew (mis- 
kén) ;! now if the Arab. form had been derived from skn ‘dwell, rest’, the 
Heb. and Aram. cognates would have displayed § (from skn), in accord- 
ance with the normal laws of correspondence between the Northwest- 
Sem. and Arab. sibilants. Since, however, the Heb. and Aram. forms 
of the adjective in question are written with the samek-sign (s, which 
remains unchanged in the Sem. languages), the word cannot be related 
to s/skn ‘dwell, etc.’; Arab. sakuna ‘to be poor’ is thus clearly a separate 
root, in all probability a denominative. 

Cuneiform sources throw further light on the subject. Akkadian 
muskénu occurs frequently in the sense of ‘humble, poor, wretched’. 
In the Code of Hammurabi the word denotes the middle one of the 
three classes of population, hence the ‘plebeian’ as opposed to the amélu 
‘patrician’, and the wardu ‘slave’. From that time (beginning of the 
second millennium) onwards the word spreads rapidly, gaining con- 
stantly in usage and application; in the Amarna Letters it has the 
meaning ‘pauper’,? and with the abstract ending -dtu we find it in the 
Akk. versions of the Hittite treaties in the sense of ‘wretchedness’.® 
This wide currency of the Akk. term and its indisputable priority point 
to Mesopotamia as the ultimate source of Arab. miskin and its Sem. 
and European counterparts and derivatives, as was recognized long ago 
by Jensen.* Just one qualification must be added here: since all the 
loanwords contain the plain sibilant s, as against the Akk. §, the word 
must have been launched on its remarkable international career through 


1 Cf. Gesen.-Buhl, Heb. u. Aram. Handworterbuch'* 440. 
2 Cf. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln 62. 37. 

3 Cf. e.g. Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazk@i I. 1. rev. 63. 

‘ Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 4. 271. 
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Assyrian channels; for Akk. § came to be pronounced as plain s in Assy- 
ria.5 The word was first carried to the Syrian coast whence it was ulti- 
mately brought to Arabia. As a loauuword it naturally maintained the 
same sibilant in Arab. as in Aram. or Heb. 

With the establishment of Akk. muskénu as the prototype of miskin 
and its various relatives our problem has been simplified, to be sure, but 
by no means solved. The task of equipping muskénu with an adequate 
etymology still lies ahead. Morphologically, muskénu is the participle 
of the s-conjugation (known as shafel) and designated rather loosely as 
‘causative’ from *kdnu or *kénu. Now there is in Akk. a well-known 
verb kdnu ‘be firm, fixed’; but to derive a ptc. meaning ‘poor, wretched’ 
from a basic root with the connotation ‘be firm’, as is generally done, is 
semantically most hazardous. Akk., at least, offers no support what- 
ever for such a development of meanings. The 3 sing. pres. of the s- 
conjugation from kdnu is uskén, which quite properly means ‘he confirms’. 
In addition, we find a form uskén ‘he bows down’, manifestly connected 
with muskénu ‘humble, etc.’. The mere fact that the two §-forms look 
and behave alike, although they differ considerably as to meaning, is 
surely no justification for ascribing both to the same basic stem which, 
in this case is linked exclusively with the semantic sphere ‘be fixed’. 

To repeat, there is in Akk. no simple stem *kdnu for which a meaning 
‘be low’ can be established; only derivative conjugations (the shafel and, 
less frequently the piel or ‘intensive’) are known to occur in that sense. 
It follows that muskénu must go back to some other basic stem, ulti- 
mately similar in form to kénu, but originally differing from it in mean- 
ing, in other words, a verb with some such connotation as ‘bow down’. 

Curiously enough, there is both in Heb. and in Arab. a verb capable 
of satisfying these theoretical premises. Heb. kn‘ means ‘bow down, 
humble oneself’, while the Arab. cognate yields the sense ‘shrink, sub- 
mit’. The Heb. verb was a particularly popular one with the writers 
of the Old Testament. Now if Akk. muskénu is to be traced back to a 
cognate of Heb. and Arab. kn‘, the intermediate steps must be made 
clear. Offhand, Akk. *kénu or *kénu (the only possible sources of 
uskén and muskénu) do not strike one as cognates of Heb. or Arab. kn‘. 
But the relationship is, nevertheless, a perfectly normal one phoneti- 
cally. Owing to the inability of Akk. to preserve intact the laryngals of 
the Sem. parent speech, the three sounds A, ‘, and ’, all became ’ in Akk., 

5 Bergstriisser, Einfiihrung in die Sem. Sprachen 21. This phonetic change is 


an accomplished fact by the middle of the second millennium B.c. 
6 A more significant name would be ‘the that-conjugation’. 
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only to disappear in turn in most positions.’ With an original laryngal 
as the last radical of a given stem one of two changes would generally 
take place. Ina verb the laryngal would disappear, with the compensa- 
tory lengthening of the final vowel left to mark the change: Sem. yd' 
‘know’ > Akk. ed#. In nouns the process was somewhat different 
(owing doubtless to different accentual conditions); here the disappear- 
ance of the final laryngal would result regularly in the lengthening of 
the preceding consonant, which was surrendered in turn in favor of the 
medial vowel; thus Sem. ml’ ‘fill’ produces in Akk. the verb mila, but 
the noun is milu ‘fullness’, < millu < mil’u. Similarly, we obtain 
nibu < nib’u ‘number’, hitu < hit’u ‘sin’, zéru < ze/ar‘u ‘seed’, and 
the like. An adjective *kin‘u ‘humble’ would become quite normally 
*kénu. The denominative shafel form could be nothing else than uskén 
‘he makes himself humble, bows down’, ptc. muskénu. The view that 
our verb is based on a denominative formation is supported indirectly 
by the fact that uwskén does not occur in the simple stem; as is well- 
known, Sem. denominatives are found to predominate in derivative 
conjugations.*® 

One last possible objection to the above etymology of muskénu re- 
mains to be met. It is rather strange, some might say, that kn‘, al- 
though it is common elsewhere, especially in West-Semitic, has left no 
other traces of its use in Akk. An obvious answer would be that inter- 
dialectal specializations are scarcely ever predictable. Let us grant, 
however, for the sake of argument that kn‘ is a root peculiar to West- 
Semitic. The ultimate result will not be affected thereby, when it is 
remembered that muskénu gained its unusual prominence from its appli- 
cation in the period of Hammurabi; for the dynasty of the famous 
codifier was of West-Semitic origin. It is entirely probable that our 
technical term was derived from the vocabulary of the Amorite invaders 
of Babylonia. 

At all events, kn‘ provides muskénu and its derivatives with a perfect 
semantic background, while the steps that lead from the one form to 
the other are absolutely consistent with the laws of Akk. phonology and 
morphology. 


7 Bergstrasser 20 f. 
8 This applies especially to the ‘causative’ conjugation. 
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TABLE OF PHONEMES 


Labial Dental Velar Laryngal 
tongue-tip tongue-blade 

Voiceless Consonants 

stops and affricate i). -# k (K) 

fricatives 0 § 

glottalic phoneme 
Voiced Consonants 

nasals and lateral n,l 

semivowels 
Vowels 

high 7 0 

low e a 


PHONEMIC CLASSES 


The usual distinction between vowels and consonants is made in 
Shawnee on distributional as well as on phonetic grounds. Vowels ap- 
pear finally but not initially in the word, consonants appear initially but 
not finally, and of course both are found medially. The phonemic classes 
proper, including their sub-classes, are voiceless consonants, including 


1J am indebted to Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh for instruction in pho- 
nemic theory and its application to the Shawnee language. This language belongs 
to the Algonquian linguistic stock and is at present spoken in Oklahoma between 
Norman and Shawnee (Absentee group), in the neighborhood of Miami (Eastern 
Shawnee), and in the hills south of Vinita (Loyal or Cherokee Shawnee). The 
speech of informants studied includes especially that of James Clark (55 years 
old), Mary Williams (26), Thomas Wildcat Alford (74) of the Absentee Shawnee; 
Carrie Bluejacket (75) of the Eastern Shawnee, with which group Nancy Sky (67) 
now lives, although she formerly belonged to the Black Bob band of Shawnee, now 
extinct; and Frank Daugherty (70) of the Cherokee Shawnee. The three dialects 
show some lexical differences, very few phonetic, and no phonemic differences. 
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stops and the affricate’, fricatives, and the glottalic phoneme’; voiced 
consonants, including nasals and the lateral, and semivowels; and 
vowels. Voiced consonants and vowels have a certain phonetic simi- 
larity in being sonant, but these phonemic classes have also a peculiar 
distributional difference: the vowels may appear doubled (72, ee, aa, 00) 
while the voiced consonants are never doubled (m, y, etc., never mm, yy). 
Three of the voiceless consonants (k, s, ?) also appear doubled (kk, ss, 
??). Doubled phonemes, i.e., identical phonemes in juxtaposition, 
are in careful speech actualized as repeated sounds. Doubling is merely 
a special type of consonantal cluster for kk and ss (see under FRICATIVES, 
below, for the origin of consonantal clusters); the origin of doubling for 
vowels and for ?? is obscure. 


SYLLABIFICATION 


The phonetic variety of each phoneme is chiefly determined by the 
position of the phoneme, with reference to the syllable and its matrix, 
the phrase, no less than to the preceding and following phonemes. 
Indeed, phonetic variety within a phoneme is very nearly a simple 
function of syllabic position, as the following résumé for consonants 
shows; but other factors, including speed of diction, are also 
determinative. 


Stops and affricate. 
. Released, unaspirated: in syl.-initial, before vowels or semivowels. 
. Released, aspirated, fortis: in syl.-final, before voiceless consonants 
(slow speech). 
. released, aspirated, lenis: in syl.-initial and phrase-initial, before 
voiceless consonants. 
. Unreleased: in syl.-final, before homorganic consonants (fast speech). 


Fricatives. 
. Short: in syl.-initial, before vowels or semivowels; before voiceless 
consonants when postconsonantic or in phrase-initial. 
. Long: in syl.-final, postvocalic before voiceless consonants. 


Glottalic phoneme. 
. Plosive, fortis: in syl.-final, postvocalic before voiceless consonants; 
preconsonantic after voiced consonants. 
. Plosive, lenis: in syl.-final, postvocalic before voiced consonants. 


2 The defective phonemes of this class are inclosed in parentheses in the table 
of phonemes. 

3 This phoneme cannot be associated with any other phonemic class because its 
positional variants are so diverse phonetically. 
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. Spirantal, lenis: in syl.-initial, prevocalic in phrase initial or after 
vowels; preconsonantic in phrase-initial only. 

. Spirantal, fortis: in syl.-initial, after voiceless consonants and before 
vowels or w. 


Nasals and lateral. 
. Voiced, normal length: in syl.-initial, prevocalic. 
. Voiced, shortened: in syl.-final, before syl. final ?. 
. Voiced, lengthened: in syl.-final, before semivowels. 
. Unvoiced: in syl.-initial, preconsonantic in phrase-initial. 


Semivowels. 
. Voiced, consonantic: in syl.-initial, prevocalic. 
. Voiced, vocalic: in sy].-final, postvocalic before sy].-final ?. 
. Unvoiced, vocalic: in syl.-initial, preconsonantic in phrase-initial. 
. Unvoiced, consonantic: between voiceless consonants (in syl.-final 
when in phrase-medial ; in syl.-initial when in phrase-initial). 


Syllables begin with one or more consonants, which are said to be in 
syllabic-initial, and may be closed with one voiceless consonant or with 
a glottalic phoneme preceded by a voiced consonant; these are said to be 
in syllabic-final. Syllabic-final is thus limited to two consonants, but 
syllabic-initial may have as many as four consonants. An example of 
such a cluster is: mskwa?-6a-pi-ya ‘belt’ (hyphens are used whenever 
syllabification needs to be indicated). Four consonants are permitted 
in a cluster which is in syl.-initial, as in the example given, only when the 
cluster is also in phrase-initial. If a cluster containing more than two 
consonants in origin is placed in phrase-medial by having an element 
precede it (nz- in the example below), the first consonant of the cluster 
will always be transfered to the preceding syllable. Thus nim?-skwa?- 
6a-pi-ya ‘my belt’. Syllables in phrase-final are always open, and pre- 
ceding syllables are open whenever the vowel of the syllable is followed 
by a single consonant or by a single voiceless consonant + semivowel; 
all other syllables are closed. Every syllable in Shawnee contains either 
one vowel or a doubled vowel (two phonemes); doubled vowels are 
excluded in phrase-final syllables and in syllables closed by a glottalic 
phoneme. 

The syllabic matrix in Shawnee is the phrase, not the word. The 
phrase is a strictly delimited phonetic unit*. A phrase begins with the 


4 Neither the semantic content of a phrase nor the considerable variation ob- 
served in phrase length are really pertinent to the definition of the phrase as a 
syllabic matrix. Observations on these points are difficult without the aid of 
phonograph records of natural speech. In artificially slow dictation some in- 
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first utterance a speaker makes, and thereafter for the length of this 
utterance phrase-initial is found after phrase-final; phrase-final is marked 
by unvoicing®. This unvoicing commonly affects the last vowel of the 
word alone: ?:noki ‘now’. Voiced consonants preceding the final vowel 
are partly or completely unvoiced: ?apelo?@ali ‘child’. So also are 
vowels preceding a final syllable beginning in ?: matanekoti?: ‘not one 
alone’. When the syllable before the Jast contains a doubled vowel, the 
second vowel of the pair, as well as the final syllable is unvoiced: wiisiki- 
baba? kweete ‘if he will keep ceremonially pure’, ?zlenzilz ‘man’, kilakifizwe 
‘happiness’, ye? pa? nekotOeehiiya ‘when I go about alone’. 

Syllabic conditions in general and one in particular, namely, that 
syllables are closed with one voiceless consonant or with a glottalic 
phoneme preceded by a voiced consonant, limit the occurrence of the 
glottalic phoneme. In such a sequence as ? + voiced consonant + ?, 
the first ? is lost in syncope because a syllable may not be closed with 
three consonants: yem?-ka-ma ‘when I found it’ (ye?- subordinating 
pref.). If? of the suffix were actualized, some such intolerable syllabifi- 
cation as *ye?m?-ka-ma would result. Glottalic phonemes between 
voiceless or unvoiced consonants are also syncopated: sek-sin-wa ‘he 
lies down’ (cp. ?-sin-wa in pem?-sin-wa, he is lying stretched out.), 
mka-woo-60 ‘he is found’ (preconsonantic m is unvoiced in phrase initial, 
ef. nim?-ka-wa ‘I found him’). Likewise, the first ? of doubled ?? is lost 
in syncope between vowels, but actualized after a voiced consonant, for 
example, because in the latter case a tolerated syllabification is possible. 
The transitive animate suffix, ?-?, is employed in both of the following 
examples: ni-wiit-ki-?a ‘I scold him’, ni-men-yeel?-?a ‘I teach him to 
dance’. In the formation of tolerated syllabification, two glottalic 
phonemes may be lost in syncope. Examples are: ni-pes-?a ‘I touched 
him with an instrument’, ?-?, tr. an. suf., with the meaning of ‘action by 
instrument’; the ? between § and ? and the ? preceding § are syncopated. 
Neither *nipe?§??a nor *nipe?s?a could be syllabified in Shawnee. 





formants will make every word a phrase—i.e., will unvoice the final syllable of 
every word. More commonly, when an informant regards dictation as unnatural, 
he will not speak in phrases at all—i.e., he will voice the final syllable of every 
word. Phrasing is the first prosodic feature to be disturbed in artificial conditions 
of speech. 

5 The word-stress, if one can speak of such a stress in words which have every 
doubled vowel and every syllable closed with a glottalic phoneme stressed, falls 
on the final vowel when the word is in phrase-medial and on the vowel preceding 
the unvoiced vowel(s) when the word is in phrase-final. 
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Compare ni-pe?-se-na ‘I touched him with my hand’. In the following 
example, the possessive suffix precedes the plural obviative suffix, ?-?7: 
?0-ta-pe-lo?-bem?-71 ‘his children’. Only the obv. suf. is employed in: 
?a-pe-lod-?i ‘the children’. Neither *apelo?@??7 nor *?apelo?6?7 could 
be syllabified. 

Some exceptions to the syllabic conditions given are to be found in a 
couple of isolated interjective words. Shawnee has very few interjec- 
tions at present. This class of words, and the possibility of further 
exceptional syllabic treatment, is perhaps potentially larger than ap- 
pears in present day usage where profane words, entirely lacking in 
Shawnee, are borrowed from English to express the nice nuances of 
interjective emotions which might have been expressed in earlier days 
by native exclamations. The interjections in question may be written 
in phonemic orthography: ow: ‘ouch’ (syllabically, o-wi). The first 
syllable does not begin in a consonant as other Shawnee syllables do. 
?a?a? ‘yes, yes indeed’ (syllabically, ?a?-a?). One would expect the 
syllabification *?a-?a?. The second syllable of this word as actually 
syllabified (?a?-a?) is exceptional because it begins in a vowel instead of 
a consonant. The word as a whole is exceptional because it ends in a 
consonant instead of a vowel®. 


Stops AND AFFRICATE 


Stops and the affricate have the same points of articulation for vari- 
ants 1,2,3,and4. pis bilabial; ¢ and T are alveolar-dental; ¢ is palato- 
alveolar (somewhat more forward than the affricate in Eng. church); 
k accommodates itself to the following vowel somewhat less flexibly 
than does the Eng. k. Possibly it is as a consequence of this that a non- 
phonemic y-glide always occurs after k in the sequence ke. It would 
seem that the back k neither accommodates itself to the front vowel nor 
the front vowel to the back k, so that a phonetic glide results between 
the two phonemes. A comparable y-glide after k is however not heard 


6 Ought one perhaps regard interjectives as not necessarily bound by phonemic 
conditions which apply to the general body of a language? A viewpoint such as 
this would be highly convenient in the phonemic treatment of certain languages. 
For example, in Tiibatulabal, a Shoshonean language, a vowel is consistently 
nasalized only in the exclamation ma? ‘hello, greetings’. In English itself, a 
variety of clicks are used only in exclamations. Edgerton finds that in the 
Rigvedic dialect of Sanskrit the sacrificial exclamation svaha ‘was not subject 
to the phonemic variation in question’ (LanauacE 10. 263) for reasons which 
include by implication the one suggested here (“The word was a mere interjec- 
tion.’). 
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in the sequence ki, presumably because the k in this sequence accom- 
modates itself to 7. That is, 7 is preceded by a front k (comparable to 
the k in Eng. keep) while the other vowels are preceded by a back k 
(comparable to k in Eng. cool). 
Var. 1. Released, unaspirated: in syl.-initial, before vowels or 
semivowels. 
The unaspirated stops are ordinarily voiceless but sometimes voiced 
between sonant phonemes, and if not voiced articulated with exceptional 
force, especially after unstressed syllables. Voiced stops are heard 
almost exclusively in the speech of men, but both men and women tend 
to make the stops and affricates of this series fortis. Examples are: 
ne-pwa ‘he died’ , ni-ki-moo-te ‘I am stealing’, ka-was-kwi ‘wheat’, tee-pwe 
‘it is true’, pe-0e-ta-woo-6o ‘he is obeyed’, ¢7-pa ‘corpse, ghost’. 
Var. 2. Released, aspirated, fortis: in syl.-final, before voiceless 
consonants (slow speech). 
Var. 3. Released, aspirated, lenis: in syl.-initial and phrase initial, 
before voiceless consonants. 
The lenis series differs from the fortis series phonetically, not in that the 
latter are really strongly articulated, but rather in that the former are so 
weakly articulated that they may be missed in fast dictation. The 
lenis stops are limited to p and k. In both series the length is about 
equally divided between a closure which may be slightly lengthened and 
an aspiration which has no vocalic timbre and no suggestion of friction. 
In contrast, ? in syl-initial is quite frictional. Even when an aspirated 
stop precedes ?, the non-frictional aspiration of the stop is not assimi- 
lated, but is distinct from the spirantal ? which follows. When the 
affricate ¢ precedes the fricative §, no aspiration follows é in normal 
speech; instead, the fricative gives an acoustic impression of being a 
quantitatively extended off-glide of the affricate. In general, every 
stop and the affricate may precede every other stop or the affricate, 
except itself; only k appears doubled; ¢ does not precede ¢ (but 7’ pre- 
cedes bothtand ¢). The stops and affricates also precede the remaining 
voiceless consonants, and k precedes interconsonantic w which is un- 
voiced. Examples are: péi-nee-wa-te ‘if she happens to see him’, 
ni-kip-? wa ‘I shut him up’, lo?@eep-too-te ‘it is running out’, Sap-ka-?7 ‘of 
course’, ni-pep-kwe?-ke ‘I did the shooting’, ?0-0ep-6e-too-naa-wa ‘they 
put it away’, tee-tep-skwa-pi-la ‘target for trap shooting’, psek-6: ‘deer’, 
nil?-6wet-?a ‘I cause it to splash by means of an instrument’, kit-pe-na- 
la ‘you treated him in this way’, nt-pat-ki-taa-we ‘I put feathers on’, noot- 
6aa-pe ‘we arrived by him, we found him’, nit-sa-me-koo-pe ‘we are fed’ 
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(t§ is distinguished phonetically from the affricate ¢ by the fact that 
the ¢ preceding § is aspirated), yee-si-mac-pe-na-ci-i ‘the way he did 
wrong to me’, 70-taa-si-meé-to ‘as much as he finished of it’, yee-s1-00¢-ki 
‘ones who are named’, ke?-si-piic-6a ‘you must go in’, ni-nood-?a ‘I 
threaten him’, tak-kwié-0e-ki ‘passage, trail up hill’, kkwié-sin-wa ‘he 
climbs up’, n7-6aa-6a-yaak-pe-na-la ‘I keep him clean’, kke?-si ‘he camped 
over night’, ?ok-ti-ka ‘his field’, kto?-6e ‘he went on foot’, ni-6ak-?0 ‘I 
pin up my clothes’, nik-cii-pi-le ‘I tied it up’, kik-sko-te ‘by the fire’, 
tak-skoo-60 ‘he is kicked’, nikw-ta ‘I am afraid of it’. 

Var. 4. Unreleased: in syl.-final, before homorganic consonants 

(fast speech). 

The only difference between var. 2 and var. 4 is that the latter is em- 
ployed in fast speech. Var. 4 is, strictly speaking, limited to k preceding 
k (var. 1): taken together, the two stops constitute a single prolonged 
closure. When single long closures of this type are recorded in texts 
and read back to an informant for translation, they are corrected to an 
aspirated k (var. 2) followed by an unaspirated k (var. 1). ni-6ak-ki-na 
‘I press it down’, nik-ki-la ‘I hid him’. The defective phoneme, K, 
which always precedes k of var. 1, is phonetically indistinguishable from 
the k of var. 4; the only difference is that K is released neither in fast 
speech nor in slow speech. Likewise defective 7’, which always pre- 
cedes ¢ or € of var. 1, is not released in fast or slow speech. Words in 
which defective phonemes occur are rare. The best examples are: 
néwik-ka-to ‘three years’, nooT-¢i-ke ‘I arrive’, nooT-ta ‘I arrive by it’. 
When the transitive animate suffix, 76, follows the stem instead of the 
transitive inanimate suffix, as in the last example cited, the defective T’ 
of the stem is replaced by the regular ¢ (aspirated in slow speech). 
noot-da ‘I arrive by him’. K and T are never corrected to k and ¢, nor 
are tentative attempts to release K and T on the part of the student 
approved of. Shawnee speakers are without question conscious of K 
and T' as separate entities from k and t. Despite this, an occasional 
speaker in normal relaxed speech (neither very fast nor very slow) may 
be heard to release K and T with a faint aspirational off-glide. Perhaps 
this is done on the analogy of var. 2. If so, individuals rather than 
dialects vary in the extent to which they yield to the analogic tempta- 
tion. That is to say, differences between dialectic groups are not 
consistent. Perhaps the considerable visiting and intermarriage be- 
tween these groups in recent years makes any delicate dialectic differen- 
tiation not to be expected. One would on the whole suppose that the 
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regular stops are splitting up into two phonemic series (with a future 
development of long stops and affricates anticipated) rather than that 
two series are falling together into one. But this is a matter for com- 
parative study. 


FRICATIVES 


The fricatives are always voiceless, and their positions of articulation 
are the same in syl.-initial and in syl.-final. 6 is interdental; § is palato- 
alveolar (somewhat more forward than Eng. $ in ship) and has the same 
point of articulation as the fricative off-glide in the affricate ¢. 

Var. 1. Short: in syl.-initial, before vowels or semivowels; before 
voiceless consonants when postconsonantic or in phrase- 
initial. 

Examples of fricatives before vowels or semivowels are: Saa-wan-wa 
‘Shawnee tribe, Shawnee individual’, @a-mee-kwa ‘buffalo fish’, tee-tep- 
be-ki ‘wagon’, tee-tep-sin-wa ‘he is rolling along’, ni-@a-ki-pwa ‘I bite 
him’, s7?-s71-pi-ye-si ‘rubber’ (in Cherokee Shawnee), ?0-naa-swee-le-ta 
‘he liked it’, noo-la°-6wa ‘I smoked (deer hide)’, ni-kii-Owaa-ki ‘I warmed 
them’. It will be noted below that soccurs between voiceless consonants. 
The same can be said for one other phoneme, w. But in the origin of 
interconsonantic w a vowel is lost in syncope after w, whereas in the 
origin of interconsonantic § a preceding vowel is lost in syncope. 
Consonantal clusters are most commonly a result of vocalic syncope; the 
chief exceptions are preconsonantic ? and prevocalic w in clusters, and sk 
and gp. The last may also result from vocalic syncope, but sp with such 
an origin is found not to appear in syl.-initial. Fricatives + voiceless 
consonants in syl.-initial are limited to s& and sp. Examples are: 
§pe-me-ki ‘up’, ski-pa-kaa-ka-mii-6a ‘Blue River person, i.e., Loyal or 
Cherokee Shawnee’, ni-tak-ska-wa ‘I kicked him’, mske?-tee-kwa ‘alliga- 
tor’ (ep. ?2-nam?-ske?-tee-kwa ‘that alligator’). 

Var. 2. Long: in syl.-final, postvocalic before voiceless consonants. 
§ may precede every voiceless consonant except ¢; 6 is found only before 
t, k, and ?. Examples are: moos-poo-ki-ce ‘he has a big stomach’, 
ke-? 0-wes-pe-na-le-koo-pi ‘you must be treated well’, ni-ctS-too-ni-ya ‘I 
made myself jump’, ni-tes-te-?e ‘I am thinking’, wis-ki-lo?-6a ‘bird’, 
?a?-kwi-kits-6wa ‘severe month’ (January), ¢i?-¢18-?7-we?-# ‘jacksnipe’, 
nis-Se-kwa-ta ‘I chew it’, pa-laé-too-naa-wa ‘they beat it, arrived before 
it’, ni-taa-pab-ta-wa ‘I answered him’, ni-pi-yee-Ci-na-wab-ke ‘I came 
outrunning (the others)’, n2-¢76-? al-waa-kan?-? wa ‘I spear fish’. 
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GLOTTALIC PHONEME 


The two chief variants of the glottalic phoneme are a spirant (pho- 
netically h) and a plosive (phonetically the glottalstop)’. These variants 
are members of one phoneme because they have a complementary dis- 
tribution (the spirant occurs in syl.-initial, the plosive in syl.-final), they 
have a phonetic comparableness (both are laryngal), and they satisfy 
the requirements of pattern congruity only when regarded as members 
of one phoneme (cp. the résumé for consonantal variants under SYLLABI- 
FICATION, above). 

Var. 1. Plosive, fortis: in syl.-final, postvocalic before voiceless 

consonants; preconsonantic after voiced consonants. 

Var. 2. Plosive, lenis: in syl.-final, postvocalic before voiced conso- 

nants. 
The fortis plosive differs from the lenis plosive phonetically in that the 
former is distinctly a glottal stop, comparable to the glottalic attack 
found in some German dialects, while the latter is a pause of considerable 
duration. This hiatus represents an attempt to make a glottal stop, 
commonly resulting in a silent pause, as noted; but sometimes the glottal 
stop is successfully made, especially when the following syllable is 
stressed or when the utterance is intense, or for no reason at all. Var. 1 
and 2 are accordingly conditional variants in tendency only; they are 
perhaps better described as free variants. Just as stops and affricates 
may be aspirated, so every fortis glottal stop is followed by a glottalic 
aspiration which is an echo of the phoneme preceding the glottal stop, 
partly voiced or voiceless when the preceding phoneme is a vowel, 
always voiceless when the preceding phoneme is a voiced consonant. 
The aspirated hiatus (lenis glottal stop) lacks definite vocalic timbre 
and has only the slightest suggestion of a voiceless, frictionless breath- 
ing, frequently not audible. Var. 1 and 2 may precede any consonant, 


7A view which regards these variants as constituting two independent pho- 
nemes suffers in theoretical and practical respects in having the glottal stop 
defective (not found initially), in having h as well as the glottal stop anomalous 
among consonants (one syllabic position would be left unfilled, syl. final and syl. 
initial respectively), in having a peculiar awkwardness when Shawnee is used 
comparatively. It would be necessary to postulate a pre-Shawnee ” to relate the 
facts to Primitive Cenirai Algonquian: 


PCA ? h 


pre-Shawnee ? 
Shawnee h ? 
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and may follow any voiced consonant. Examples are: nil?-kwes-ka ‘I 
put my head down’, pem?-6e ‘he goes along’, pem?-sin-wa ‘he is lying 
stretched out’, ni-wit-00-wen?-ka-wa ‘I named him’, ni-wit-say?-kwi-pi- 
ya ‘as far as I will come’, ni-wit-saw?-ka-wi ‘I will make tracks’, ke?-lo?-6a 
‘you must go outside’, ni-wi?-po-ma ‘I ate with him’, ye?-me?-ci-me?- 
tee-le-maa-ci ‘after she created him’, ye?-ne-poo-0i-c2 ‘when he died’, 
ke?-wii-Ci-kee-ma ‘you must live with him’, ée?-yoo-ma ‘here it is’. ? 
in syl.-final may precede ? in syl.-initial only when the latter precedes w 
or when the former follows a voiced consonant. Asin: ni-na-to-ne?-?wa 
‘I search for him’, ni-men-yeel?-?a ‘I teach him to dance’. 

Var. 3. Spirantal, lenis: in syl.-initial, prevocalic in phrase-initial or 

after vowels; preconsonantic in phrase-initial only. 

? in syl. initial (phonetically comparable to h in Eng. help) occurs in 
word-initial as well as in word-medial. Examples are: ?ko?-kwa ‘ket- 
tle’, ?@a-ya ‘hide’, ?pa-pi-noo-6o ‘he is sat on’, ?at-60?-kaa-ka ‘myth’, 
? aa-pat-? 00-we ‘walking stick’, ?o0-lel-wi ‘he is swimming’, ?7-loo-60 ‘he is 
told’, ?ee-mo ‘bee’, ?0-te-?7 ‘his heart’, me-me-ki-ni-te-?e ‘he is thinking’, 
mskwa-? e?-6a ‘mussel shell’, ?aa-nes-ka ‘he is left out’ (cp. ni-me?-ci-? aa- 
nes-ka ‘I have been left out’), ?a-yaa-pe buck ‘adult male deer’ (nim?- 
si-? a-yaa-pee-ma ‘my big buck’, ni-ta-yaa-pee-ma ‘my buck’)®. 

Var. 4. Spirantal, fortis: in syl.-initial, after voiceless consonants 

and before vowels or w. 

? in syl.-initial increases in frictional quality when juxtaposed to a con- 
sonant. Examples are: ni-kip-?a ‘I shut it up’, nil?-@wet-?a ‘I cause it 
to splash’, ?0-nooé-?aa-li ‘he barks at him’, wis-ki-lod-?7 ‘birds’, ?0-c78- 
?aa-li ‘he made him jump’, tak-?wa ‘bread’, ka-to?-?wa ‘Cherokee’. 


NASALS AND LATERAL 


Nasal and lateral consonants have the same points of articulation for 
all variants: m is bilabial, n is alveolar, J is heard only as ‘light’ 1 (n 
and / tend to be more loosely articulated than n and 1 in Eng. love and 
nice). The most essential distributional difference between these 


8 In view of the fact that in Primitive Central Algonquian h is thought not to 
occur initially as a phoneme, ‘though an on-glide of h is common before vowel 
initials’ (Bloomfield, On the Sound System of Central Algonquian, LANGUAGE 
1.146), it is worth pointing out that Shawnee ? in sy]. initial, corresponding to the 
on-glide of h before vowel initials in other dialects, is a phoneme and is preserved 
as such in certain compounds. When preceding certain vowels, or when pre- 
consonantic in phrase initial, ? in syl. initial is replaced by ¢ after personal pro- 
noun prefixes. 
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voiced consonants and the semivowels is that the latter occur after most 
consonants while the nasals and lateral occur only after ? in syl.-final. 

Var. 1. Voiced, normal length: in syl.-initial, prevocalic. 

Examples are: lo?-6e ‘he goes out’, ke?-lo?-0a ‘you must go out’, ?0-saa- 
loo-laa-li ‘he sent him’, mee-ma-Caa-6i-ki ‘one who is spoiled’, ye?-ma-me- 
ya ‘when I pick it up’, ye?-ne-pe-ki ‘when he died’, naa-na-ta-wa?-¢i-kee-ta 
‘one who does the doctoring’. 

Var. 2. Voiced, shortened: in syl.-final, before syl.-final ?. 
Examples are: kil?6ee-ma ‘your tobacco’, pii-les-kim?-600-6wa ‘buffalo’, 
?7-nan?-ki-yaa-Cis-Sse-kwa-ci-ke ‘that one is stationary chewing (as a cow 
chewing her cud)’. 

Var. 3. Voiced, lengthened: in syl.-final, before semivowels. 
ni-tel-ye-ki ‘on my shoulder’, men-yeel-wa ‘he is dancing’, ma-ci-nam-wa 
‘he has bad luck’. Not as an instance of this variant, which is strictly 
conditional, but as a more or less free variant, n is subject to further 
lengthening in which the following vowel is considerably shortened 
as if to compensate for the lengthened consonant. n is heard to be 
lengthened in this way especially when occuring in word-initial but in 
phrase-medial after a stressed syllable. mata niwaakota ‘I don’t know 
about it’. Such an spills over into the preceding syllable in syllabifica- 
tion so that it seems to close this syllable in addition to beginning the 
syllable to which it properly belongs. Another commonly lengthened n 
is heard when the sequence nit occurs in phrase-initial. The vowel of 
the sequence is greatly reduced, sometimes lost, and the n is greatly 
lengthened, sometimes syllabic. °° 7-ta-s7 ‘there’. 

Var. 4. Unvoiced: in sy].-initial, preconsonantic in phrase initial. 
Examples are: l@ee-ma ‘tobacco’, m@o0-@wa ‘cow’, nki-yaa-cis-se-kwa-ci-ke 
‘she is stationary chewing’. The nasal or lateral is voiced in phrase- 
medial (cp. var. 2, above). 


SEMIVOWELS 


A peculiar, rather paradoxical distinction may be made between 
preconsonantic and postconsonantic semivowels. Semivowels are in 
general permitted to follow consonants with the same freedom as vowels, 
but posteconsonantic semivowels are phonetically consonants (inter- 
consonantic w is in origin postconsonantic). On the other hand, semi- 
vowels are quite restricted in preceding consonants as are other voiced 
consonants, but preconsonantic semivowels are phonetically vowels. 

Var. 1. Voiced, consonantic: in syl.-initial, prevocalic. 

Voiced, consonantic semivowels (phonetically comparable to y and w 
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in Eng. yes and west, except that w before a single 0 vowel is less fric- 
tional than Eng. w) are particularly abundant in the combination of 
vowel-semivowel-vowel. The following sequences have been noted: 
aya aye ayt ayo eya eye eyo tya tye 1yo oya oye 
awa awe awit awo ewa ewe ewt ewo iwaiweiwt owa owe 

yeetaaya ‘my home’, nitayekoope ‘we are always told’, ?ayiniyeesiyani 
‘is that why you are talking to me?’, ?7inziyoyeeyoya ‘that’s what I said’, 
wiitamawiilo ‘tell me’, nye? Swetooyani ‘when you take it there’, lenawe 
‘person, Indian’, ?otepeeletaayo ‘he did own it’, weeya?ka ‘he is better’, 
?omameyekoti ‘he is trusted by him’, nikwiteewa ‘I smelled him’, 
?kwe? tawoo6o ‘he is listened to’, ye?newo?ki ‘when he sees you’, ninoota- 
tenamawa ‘I get it from him’, kinawole ‘I see you’, katawitle& ‘he has an 
able disposition’, nisiwela ‘I take him’, nikka?kwewe? ta ‘I crunch it with 
my teeth’, wiikiwa ‘house’, ta?piyeecilenaweewici ‘place where he comes 
to live’, ?owesilepwa?ekooli ‘he is made glad by him’, kimowaanwi ‘it 
rains’, wawocipeki?kaatiwaact ‘the reason they argue together over 
things’. Consonantic w has been noted to occur after all consonants 
except semivowels and the affricate; consonantic y, curiously enough, is 
found only after 1 and mn. Examples are: tee-pwe ‘it is true’, pii-wa-twi 
‘it is sufficient’, te-kwee-@i ‘he is ashamed’, ni-k1i-6waa-ki ‘I warmed 
them, nip-kwa-swa ‘I scalped him’, ni-laa-lal?-? wa ‘I teased him’, ki-tel- 
ye-ki ‘on your shoulder’, men-yeel-wa ‘he is dancing’, sek-sin-wa ‘he is 
lying down’, ni-pem-wa ‘I shot him’. 

Var. 2. Voiced, vocalic: in syl.-final, postvocalic before syl.-final ?. 
Preconsonantic semivowels (var. 2 and 3) are phonetically vowels: 
y opens to a close unrounded 7 and w opens to a close rounded u. When 
preceded by a phonemic vowel (as in var. 2), a diphthong results. Both 
parts of the resulting diphthong are of equal length; the glide starts with 
little breath force but increases in acoustic prominence until it ends 
abruptly with ? in syl.-final; the direction of the glide is from a relatively 
open front or back position to the closest possible position, either front 
or back; the distance of the glide is less than the distance between two 
phonemic vowels only when 7 precedes y in a diphthong. The following 
sequences have been noted: 

aw?- ew?- iw?- 

ay?- ey?- 1y?- 
The potentially possible *ow?- and *oy?- have not been found. Exam- 
ples are: yey?-kwee-wi-ta ‘one who is a woman’, yew?-ka-wi-ya ‘when I 
make tracks’, ?7-nay?-kwee-wa ‘that woman’, yew?-kaw?-6e-ki ‘when it 
leaves tracks’, me-?iw?-01?-6an?-kee-ki ‘they finished making their nest’, 
kti-kee-wiy?-kwe ‘woman farmer’. 
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Var. 3. Unvoiced, vocalic: in syl. initial, preconsonantic in phrase 
initial. 

Examples are: w6i?6a ‘nest’, ykweewa ‘woman’. The semivowel is 
voiced in phrase-medial (cp. var. 2, above). 

Var. 4. Unvoiced, consonantic (between voiceless consonants: in 
syl.-final when in phrase-medial; in syl-.initial when in 
phrase-initial). 

The following examples show only w after k followed by p, t, k, §, or 0: 
kwpe-ne ‘he is afraid’, kwte-le-tii-we-na ‘rules, laws’, tal?-6a-wakw-kim?- 
te-kwi ‘fork of tree’, nikw-6a ‘I am afraid of him’, ye?-laakw-si-yaa-ke 
‘several of us’. 

VOWELS 


front close 
1 u 
(cp. Eng. eat) (cp. Eng. soup) 
1 wy) 
phoneme t oO phoneme 
(cp. Eng. 2t) (cp. Eng. soap) 


e 
(cp. Eng. met) 


e 
phoneme 
a 
(ep. Eng. mad) 
2 
(cp. London Eng. hot) 
a 
phoneme 
a 
(ep. New York Eng. hot) 
open 


The above chart shows the open and close limits of vocalic range for each 
vowel phoneme. Reference to the relatively open or close variant of a 
vowel is meant to indicate merely that the variant approaches one of 
these limits. Additional phonetic symbols used for purposes of illustra- 
tion (1, d, 9, w) represent the limit less frequently approached. Which 
limit a variant will approach is determined by a number of factors, often 
impossible to isolate, including juxtaposed phonemes, stress, and style 
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of speech. Some of the more important of these conditions are given 
below, followed by a rough estimate of the relative position of the vowels 
affected. 

After w, after postconsonantic w: 

e is relatively open, a is relatively close, and what is perhaps more sig- 
nificant here, distinctly rounded. Examples are: mekin??wda ‘animal,’ 
we? pemwsawaali ‘they will shoot him’. 

Preceding 7: 

e, doubled or single, is always relatively close when the foJlowing syllable 
contains the i vowel. An example is: mekin??weeki ‘animals’. 

As the second phoneme of a doubled vowel: 

e is relatively open, o is relatively close. An example is: medme?tedle- 
tamawouboci ‘the thing which he was created for’. 

As the first phoneme of a doubled vowel: 

e is relatively close, o is relatively open. This is the converse of the 
preceding condition. Compare a, which is relatively open, and 7, which 
is relatively close both as first and second phonemes of a doubled vowel: 
Caakisr? ileniiki ‘all kinds of men’. 

As a single vowel: 

o is always relatively open, as is a except after postconsonantic w; e is 
found relatively close except after w; 7 is commonly so but may be 
relatively open when in stressed syllable, or preceding y in unstressed 
syllable after a voiceless consonant. Examples are: wa?aasinaako@ili'ct 
‘as he will look’, nzp.ya ‘I am coming’. 

Other non-phonemic aspects of vowels are nasality, quantitative 
change, and intervocalic glides. 

Any vowel following a nasal consonant may be nasalized, but such 
nasalization is rare. An example is: mgni ‘money’ (Eng. loan word). 
Vowels are more frequently heard to be nasalized when separated from 
the preceding nasal consonant by y, zy, or -?, but when ?-? comes be- 
tween the nasal consonant and vowel, the latter looses its nasalization. 
Examples are: nyeewt ‘four’, miyqadwe ‘owl’, n?77ta ‘first, in the lead’ 
(cp. kiilan??7? ta ‘you are first’). 

Vowels may be greatly lengthened for the sake of rhetorical emphasis: 
kitema***‘oh, take pity (on us)’, ma*** aya? aaya ‘over there. . .is where 
I go’ (syllabically, ma***a-ya-?aa-ya). The relatively close variants of 
vowel phonemes are slightly shorter than the relatively open variants, 
with the exception of 7 and 1, where the close 7 is longer than the open t. 
Quantitative differences in Shawnee vowels are however not phonemic’. 


® This must not be taken to mean that Shawnee shows a great divergence from 
the vocalic systems of other Central Algonquian languages which are recorded 
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Since a vowel phoneme is never juxtaposed to any other vowel pho- 
neme, except itself, intervocalic glides can occur only between vowels 
which are doubled. A partly unvoiced w-glide is often found in 00 
(phonetically, o’u); a partly unvoiced y-glide in iz (phonetically, 72); 
a slight aspiration is apt to be heard between any two vowels but is 
characteristic in ee and aa (phonetically, e’é and a*a). When no glide 
is made, the second phoneme of the doubled vowel is merely rearticu- 
lated, i.e., produced with a separate breath force, less intense than that 
used for the production of the first phoneme of the doubled vowel. 
Very rarely aa after y is heard as a single phonetic entity, but when a 
word containing such a sequence is read back to an informant, the single 
phonetic entity is corrected to a rearticulated doubled vowel. 

The Shawnee speaker must, accordingly, regard doubled vowels as 
two entities. They are most certainly two entities phonetically; both 
because the second vowel is rearticulated, and because the first vowel 
may differ quantitatively and qualitatively from the second, or even 
remain voiced while the second is unvoiced in phrase final (cp. under 
SYLLABIFICATION, above). Morphologically, doubled vowels are 
treated as separable entities; e.g., when the second vowel of the pair is 
lost in syncope before ? in syl. final, the first remains: ?¢leniilc ‘man’ 
(-li, obv. sing. suf.), ?ileni?7 ‘men’ (?-7, obv. pl. suf.). 





with long and short vowels. The vocalic correspondences of these languages 
with Shawnee are in fact quite regular when the long vowels of the published texts 
are equated to the doubled vowels in Shawnee. Where Shawnee differs from PCA 
quantitatively, the divergence can usually be attributed to a loss of a vowel in 
Shawnee before ? in syl. final. Compare PCA (Bloomfield 135) *wé?éen:wa: 
Shawnee wi? deni ‘he eats’. 
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MurSilis Sprachlahmung; ein hethitischer Text, mit philologischen 
und linguistischen Erérterungen. Pp. vii + 83. By ALBREcHT GOTZE 
and Houtcer PepERSEN. (Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. 
Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser. 21.1) Copenhagen, 1934. 

The short Hittite text here published tells how King Mursilis was 
terrified by a thunder-clap and thereafter suffered from an impediment 
of speech. When several years had passed without alleviation of the 
malady, and he had begun to have disturbing dreams about it, he con- 
sulted an oracle and learned the name of the god whose anger had caused 
the trouble. Further questioning determined what sacrifice was re- 
quired, and where it should be made. The text goes on to tell in detail 
how the proper measures were taken. We are not told what success 
they had. 

Both the interpretation and the commentary by which the interpreta- 
tion is defended are primarily by Gétze. Of the new contributions to 
our understanding of the language we may mention three. 

It is shown (16 f.) quite clearly that the noun harstharsi means ‘thun- 
der-storm’. In one detail, however, I cannot agree with Gétze’s inter- 
pretation of the passage where the word occurs. It runs as follows: 
(1.2) nu har-si-har-&i t-da-a¥ nam-ma PU-as ha-tu-ga (3) te-it-hi-is-ki-it. 
Since no word precedes that could suggest a subject for udas, Gétze holds 
that we have here a subjectless third person singular, a usage which 
he finds elsewhere also in sentences referring to the weather. In my 
opinion the subject is ?U-aé of the next clause; I translate: ‘The storm- 
god brought on a thunder-storm, and he thundered terribly.’ Other 
instances of a subject expressed only with the second of two parallel 
verbs occur in the great Hattusilis text 3.78 f. and 4.48 f. In all the par- 
allel passages that Gétze cites for his understanding of the construc- 
tion I find a suitable personal subject in the context, except where the 
verbs are medio-passives. 

The verb henk(a)- is proven (33-8) to have not only the meaning 
‘assign, determine’, but also, especially in the medio-passive or with the 
preverb appan, the meaning ‘show reverence to’. 

Goétze, AOr. 5.3-16, collected and studied numerous occurrences of 

38 
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the enclitic particle -za. He concluded that its function was to give the 
verb ingressive, perfective, or perfect value, but he noted that many 
sentences with -za were reflexive. A suggestion of Holger Pedersen’s 
and further study (88-40, 80-3) have now convinced him that -za is 
simply a reflexive particle, in many sentences a much weakened ‘ethical 
dative’. 

A novel feature of the monograph is that Holger Pedersen has con- 
tributed to the appended glossary a full etymological treatment of all 
the words of the text. This was undertaken as an experiment to deter- 
mine whether Hittite really is, as often asserted, a highly mixed lan- 
guage; and the clearly indicated answer to the question is (iv): scarcely 
more so than Greek. Needless to say, much more than that emerges 
from the study. Even when he can find no convincing etymology, 
Pedersen knows how to evaluate previous suggestions and to state the 
problem clearly. 

New etymologies frequently involve new phonetic laws, and in a 
language as imperfectly analyzed as Hittite still is new phonetic laws 
have an excellent chance of being correct. They demand careful 
scrutiny, however, and that is my excuse for discussing particularly some 
of Pedersen’s suggestions which seem to me doubtful or mistaken. 

By way of preface, however, I must now admit that I have failed to 
convince others that Hittite w may correspond to IE gw or ghw.! Be- 
fore the publication of my HG, W. Petersen? had rejected the doctrine. 
It was not until the completion of the book that I saw Benveniste’s* 
more penetrating argument against it. Now Pedersen (65) refers to 
Benveniste’s article as authority for the statement: ‘Ausserdem kann 
heth. w einem ieur. gw nicht entsprechen’. Pending the discovery of 
Hittite cognates for Lat. vivus, Gk. Bapis, Bows, yuvn, dedgis, Skt. giris, 
etc., I must confess defeat, sorry as I am to lose the equation of 
wemiyezt ‘he comes upon, finds’ with Lat. venit < IE gwemiyett. 

Pedersen (50 s.v. harstharsz) accepts the change of rs to Hittite rr that 
seems to be implied by Friedrich’s (IF 41.376) identification of Hitt. 
arras with Gk. déppos, OF ears ‘anus’. It is not quite clear, however, that 
Hitt. arras comes from earlier *orsos. In KUB 7.1.3.25 we have an acc. 
s. ar-ra-an that does indeed indicate a masc. a-stem of the required form. 
Elsewhere we read (ib. 3.7, 3.18) ar-ra-as-sa-an, which may with some 
good-will, be analyzed as arran-san ‘anum eius’, although in the latter 


1 See Lana. 6.220-3, HG 121-4. 
2 LANG. 9.20 f. 
3 BSL 33.136-8. 
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passage the names of parts of the body mentioned immediately before 
and after have no possessive pronouns attached. In KUB 7.1.1.32 
occurs a dat. s. ar-ri-i§-si-ya-as-si ‘ano eius’, which can be combined 
with acc. s. ar-ra-as-Sa-an on the basis of a stem arsa-‘ from *orso- or 
*erso-. Against such a phonetic interpretation stands acc. s. ar-ra-an, 
which, however, can not in any way be reconciled with the dat. s. just 
cited. I am not sure what the original form of the Hittite word was; 
but, at any rate, it does not present very strong evidence for a change of 
rs torr. The only other evidence that Pedersen adduces is arrd- (3 s. 
ar-ra-i) ‘wash’, which he connects with Skt. arsatz ‘flows’. He connects 
also Hitt. drs- (3 s. a-ar-a8-zi) ‘flows, flees’, but explains that here rs 
is preserved before certain consonants (z, t, s; also m?) and generalized 
by analogy. On the other hand several etymologies have been suggested 
which involve the assumption that rs remained in Hittite. In addition 
to drs- ‘flow’: Skt. arsati, we may mention: arsaniya- (pret. 3 s. ar-sa- 
ni-ya-at) ‘envy’: Skt. irasyati: ‘envies’, Av. argyant- ‘jealous’;’ kars- 
(3 s. kar-as-zi) ‘cut off?: Gk. dxepoexouns ‘long-haired’ ;* pappars- (3 s. 
pa-ap-pdr-as-zi) ‘sprinkle, pour’: Toch. papdrs ‘er spritzte’, Skt. prsat, 
prsatam ‘drop of water’, Czech. prsetz ‘sprinkle, drizzle, rain’ ;? parsiya- 
(3 s. pdr-si-ya-az-zi) ‘break (bread)’: Lat. pars ‘part’, Gk. gapaos ‘part’, 
gapoar* sxicac (EM).!° Pedersen’s suggestion that rs survived before 
certain consonants can easily account for three of these five etymologies; 


but since the group rs is common in other words also"! and in various 
phonetic surroundings it seems probable that this is the normal Hittite 
treatment. 


‘ Benveniste’s suggestion (BSL 33.139) that *ar-ra-as be read ars cannot be 
accepted in that form until we find a nom. s. or acc. s. so written; but he seems to 
have been on the right track. The variation between 7 and a after the r indicates 
that both vowels were merely graphic. 

5 He does not mention the more frequent drr- (3 s. a-ar-ri). 

6 Sturtevant, Lana. 8.120, HG 136. 

7 Benveniste, BSL 33.139; Sturtevant, HG 107. 

8 Mudge ap. Sturtevant, HG 120. 

* Sturtevant, RHA 1.83 f., HG 130. 

10 Mudge, Lana. 7.252; Sturtevant, HG 131. 

11 These are typical examples: arsd(e)- (3 s. ar-Sa-a-iz-27) ‘plant, set out trees’, 
arske- (pret. 3s. ar-3i-ki-it) ‘plant’, arsis (ar-3i-78) ‘plant, field’, hars- (3s. har-a8- 
zt) perform some operation associated with plowing, harsallanza (neut. pl. 
har-Sal-la-an-ta) ‘angry’, harsan- (dat. har-Sa-ni-i) ‘head’, harsis- (har-3i-73) 
‘ordinary’, kursas (acc. kur-Sa-an) ‘hide, leather shield’, marsas (neut. mar-Sa-an) 
‘bad’, pars- (pret. 3s. pdr-a3-ta) ‘flee’, wars-, warse- (3 s. wa-ar-a8-2t, wa-ar-Se-e-i2- 
27) ‘mulcere’. 
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Hittite has two verbs with stem hark-. One of them, meaning ‘have’, 
lacks k before endings beginning with a consonant, thus: harmzt, harsi, 
harzi, harwent, harteni, harkanzi, harkun, harta, harker. The other means 
‘be destroyed’ and I can cite 3 s. harkzi (har-ak-zi), 1 pl. harkwent (har-ku- 
e-nt), 2 pl. harkteni (har-ak-te-nz), pret. 3s. harkta (har-ak-ta), 3 pl. harker 
(har-ki-e-ir), imper. 3 s. harktu (har-ak-du), part. harkanza (har-kdén-za). 
Pedersen (50) infers that k was lost between consonants, since: ‘Gerade 
in dem zentralsten Wortschatz werden die lautlichen Entwicklungen zahe 
festgehalten; far-zi ‘‘er hat’’ neben har-ak-zi “geht zugrunde” .. . ist 
nicht auffalliger als d. hat neben lebt (ahd. habét, lebét).’? He finds (67) a 
parallel to har(k)- ‘have’ in sesk- ‘sleep’, 3 s. Se-eS-z7;!? but there is no 
verb sesk- and thematic seske- (3 s. Se-e8-ki-iz-zi, 3 pl. Se-es-kdn-zt, 
Se-e8-ki—KUB 24.7.4.46) cannot be the source of seszi. Instead we 
have a stem ses- (1 s. Se-e8-mi, 3 s. Se-e8-z7, 3 pl. Se-e-Sa-an-zi, §a-Sa-an-zi, 
pret. 1 s. Se-e-Su-un, 3 s. Se-es-ta, imper. 3 s. Se-eS-du, $1-78-du, infin. 
§e-e-Su-wa-an-z1, etc.), which is surely to be identified with Skt. sastz 
‘sleeps’.1* A somewhat more attractive etymology involving loss of k 
between consonants is the connection (50) of harstharsi ‘thunder-storm’ 
with harkis ‘white’: Gk. dpyc-xépavvos ‘with bright lightning’, adpyjre 
kepauvg (Od. 5.128); but even the comparison of Gk. dpyeorns and 
apyevvos (from *apyeo-) does not quite account for pre-Hittite *harksi- 
harksi-. It cannot be said that this etymology notably supports the 
assumption of loss of & between consonants. I am still inclined to 
the opinion that hark- ‘have’ contains a suffix, and that the forms with 
and without & have undergone a secondary distribution. 

Pedersen (72 f., 80) derives Hitt. siwaz (nom. UD-az, dat. UD-tz, loc. 
UD-at, Si-i-wa-at) ‘day’ and stwannis (pl. si-wa-an-ni-e8) ‘god’ from the 
IE base deyew- (presumably in the zero-grade form diw-). He finds 
another example of the change of di to sz in stya- (3 s. Si-ya-a-ri, 3 pl. 
Si-ya-an-da-ri, pret. 3 s. Si-ya-ti) ‘appear’: Skt. di- ‘shine’. One would 
like to accept the phonetic law and the etymologies out of hand, but 
caution seems advisable as long as we can point only to one form in 
Hittite of the protean stem *dyéu, detw-, diw.'4 


12 Pedersen is here following Gétze, KIF 1.233, who noted that seske- is used, 
particularly in early texts, without durative force, and that it forms a durative 
seskeske-. It follows, to be sure, that seske- was felt as a primary verb, but, as 
Pedersen himself remarks, the word may nevertheless contain the suffix ske-. 

13 Mudge ap. Sturtevant, HG 89. 

144 Presumably dy would yield s if di yields sz, but det certainly yields de, in view 
of tekusami (te-ik-ku-u3-8a-m7) ‘I show’: IE deik-. 
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Original initial sp is written in Hittite sometimes 7s-p- and sometimes 
Si-p-. Pedersen (60) argues from the fact that some words are written 
with 73-p and others with s-p-, but no word with both indifferently, 
that the two spellings record different groups of sounds and must differ 
in origin. He is inclined to think that 7s-p- represents IE sph- or ksp- 
while s7-p- represents IE sp-. He has apparently overlooked zspantuzzt 
(i8-pa-an-tu-uz-z7) ‘libation vessel’ beside stppanti (Si-pa-an-tt, §1-ip-pa- 
an-ti) ‘pours a libation’. In this instance at least s2-p- and 7s-p- must 
come from the same original consonant group.'® 

The book is closed by six excursuses on difficult etymological ques- 
tions. Several of them have been referred to above and all deserve 
careful consideration. The one of which I most heartily approve (77) 
connects Hitt. per (pi-ir, E-cr) with the stem of IE prepositions like Gk. 
mepi.l? 

EK. H. SturTEVANT 


Nachklassisches Griechisch. Pp. 58. By ALBERT DEBRUNNER. 
Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubungen, herausgegeben von Hans 
Lietzmann, 165. Berlin: W. de Gruyter und Co., 1933. 

These well-chosen selections give samples of post-classical Greek, 
starting with an inscription of 170 B.C., down to the present day. They 
include extracts from inscriptions, papyri, the Septuagint, the early 
Christian literature, the grammatical and atticizing literature (of the 
first two Christian centuries), the Hellenistic literary language, the 
Byzantine writers, early modern Greek, and the Greek of the last 150 
years. 

The volume provides no interpretation of the historical development 
of the language, but furnishes the lecturer on that subject with a con- 
venient collection of texts. The language of the tales, ballads, and 
couplets in pages 49-52, in the truly colloquial speech, form an interest- 
ing contrast to the ‘purifying’ language employed in the extracts from 
the newspapers of 1916 to 1921, which close the collection: even ‘the 
program of the radical party’ (57), while not up to the regular newspaper 
standard, contains certain words and forms that do not belong to the 
real vernacular. 

Rotanp G. KENT 


15 See Gétze, KIF 1.200-3. 

16 See Sturtevant, Lana. 4.1, HG 47. 

17 Cf. my discussion of the words in C. Bradford Welles, Royal Correspondence 
in the Hellenistic Period 320, published at about the same time as the book under 
review. 
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Die urlateinische Reklamestrophe auf dem sogenannten Dres- 
selschen Drillingsgefiss des sabinischen Tépfers Dufnos (bisher Duenos). 
Pp. 120. By J. F. K. Diricus. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1934. 

The author reads the inscription as follows (I set in parentheses the 
second of doubled consonants not inscribed on the vase), with an iambic 
rhythm whose cola and accents are here shown in the usual way: 

touesdt deiuds, got méd | mitdt—nei téd endé | gos(s)mts uirgé siéd 
| astédnot stop(p)etot | tesjat pagdr iu(u)ots— | dufnds med fetged én 
| maném (m)einém duenot. | ne méd malés (s)tatéd. 

In Latin: Jurat per deos, qui(cunque) me sibi mutat—ni in te (amore) 
comis virgo sit, at me donum nuptiale selectum ei (pactione nup- 
tiali) destinari te iuvet—Villosus me finxit ad bonam mutationem 
homini opulento. Ne me homo inops statuito! 

And in English, after his explanations: He takes oath by the gods (= 
pays a high price, or a sworn promise to pay the sum would be 
unnecessary), who buys me—if the girl is not kindly smiling toward 
you (the purchaser), then you would take pleasure that I should be 
destined to her as a chosen nuptial gift—Longhair shaped me, for 
a (mutually) profitable exchange, for a rich man. Let not a poor 
man set me up (as his property)! 

Notes: mitat ‘buys’, with zero-grade of root in mutare (*moit-) ‘ex- 
change’. gossmis from géso- with Sab. 6, to root in Latin gustus, + 
-smis, root-noun to root in Skt. smayate ‘smiles’. astednoi from aste 
vednoi, with loss of v between like vowels, and contraction; for vednot, cf. 
Hom. (é)fédva, later é5va. sioppetot, with prefix st from séd, + 
opeto- as in Latin optzd, itself compounded of op + pet-. tesiaz, dat. sg. 
fem. = Skt. tasydz (with Pisani). pagar, 1st sg. pres. subj. pass of 
pagere. tuuots, 2nd sg. opt. of 3d conj. zwvere (sic!). dufnos (not due- 
nos), the potter’s name, = OHG Zotan. feiged, perf. of fingere. meinom 
‘exchange’, in ablaut relation to Italic stem moino-, known from other 
words. duenot and malos, ‘good’ and ‘bad’ in respect to their money, 
that is, ‘strong, rich’, and ‘weak, poor’. sfatod, in the transitive mean- 
ing, given in Latin by szstere, not by stdre. 

In addition, he treats a number of the oldest Latin documents, in- 
scriptional and manuscript (e.g., Arval and Salian Hymns), incidentally 
to his main purpose; and he denominates the volume as ‘Teil I von 
Verfassers Serie: Erklarungen der urlateinischen Texte’. 

Dirichs’ work is done carefully with a full knowledge of linguistic 
procedure and of the bibliography; but in many points his theories seem 
very daring. Why should this little vase be represented by its maker 
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as something so precious? It was too small to be of any very great 
practical use, and not decorative enough to be an ornament. His 
derived meaning for zowesat detwos (inserted in my English version) 
seems very forced; toward his interpretations of cosmis, astednoi, siopetot, 
dufnos (usually read duenos) I feel great reserve. On the other hand, 
his pagar iuvois is attractive, provided it fit with the context; yet why 
could he not read cosmis and pacar? Apparently, because he dates the 
inscription back to a little before 500 B.C., and is afraid to admit that 
at that time the C could have other than the g value. Such an early 
dating, of course, is indispensable to him for his handling of the diph- 
thongs in certain words: sioppetot, tesiaz, cuvois. 

Probably this inscription will continue for many years to engage the 
industry of scholars; Dirichs has offered us the forty-ninth interpreta- 
tion (see his page 28). My own, in LANGuAGE 2.207-22, was only the 
forty-second! 

Rouanp G. Kent 


The Influence of Accentuation on French Word Order. By 
Hunter KELLENBERGER. Princeton, N. J., Paris, 1932. (Elliott 
Monographs 30.) 

Kellenberger’s dissertation is of particular interest as representing an 
attempt to apply analytical methods to the problem of sentence struc- 


ture, an aspect of stylistics which has been largely neglected by Ameri- 
can students of French. While in general his methods are conventional, 
involving a thorough survey of the bibliography of the field, an attempt 
to appraise the factors determining French word order, and a detailed 
analysis of a contemporary prose text, the Voyage au pays des Articoles, 
the author has opened a new field in his effort to indicate the réle of 
physical stress in the establishment of sentence structure. 
Unfortunately his data are wholly inadequate. Apparently the 
almost unanimous opinion of earlier investigators that the main stress 
of a French sentence falls on the last rhythmic group has made him 
accept this theory as almost axiomatic, although he has ventured to 
point out that other rhythmic groups may at times bear a stress as 
great as, or even greater than, the final stress. To explain this variation, 
he has introduced the hypothesis that the weight of stress depends upon 
the extent of the pause which follows the stress. But here he, like his 
predecessors, is depending merely upon subjective impressions. How 
little basis there is for such impressions is clearly indicated in a recent 
article by C. E. Parmenter and A. V. Blanc, An Experimental Study of 
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Accent in French and English (PMLA 48. 598-607 [1933]). For here 
it appears that in the speech of at least one Frenchman, the strongest 
stress of the sentence falls upon the first rhythmic group and the weak- 
est stress falls upon the last rhythmic group, and furthermore that within 
the sentence the minor stresses tend to coincide with the notional 
values of importance, just as they do in English. 

It is clear, then, that as a first step toward any satisfactory analysis of 
word order, it will be necessary to undertake laboratory studies of the 
actual physical stress in various types of expression. It will then be 
possible to analyze objectively the relationship between physical stress 
and notional stress, to compare subjective and objective expression in so 
far as they are conveyed by physical stress, and to study the influence of 
purely rhythmic patterns, as far as they are an element in style. In 
view of Kellenberger’s wholly inadequate material on the problem of 
accentuation, it is not surprising that he is forced to reach the conclusion 
that stress plays no important part in the determination of word order. 

There is also a second step which must be taken. Like many other 
investigators, Kellenberger has deliberately eliminated from considera- 
tion certain word orders which he calls ‘grammatical’. But this is in 
effect to beg the whole question. While it is true, historically, that 
certain patterns of expression have been crystallized by usage in French 
and the other European languages, those patterns have found general 
acceptance only because they served to meet the needs of normal 
expression. If the order Subject-Verb-Object has become conventional, 
it must be because such a sequence of presentation corresponds with a 
similar notional sequence. To reach any satisfactory conclusion, it will 
be necessary to study all types of order, normal as well as abnormal, 
in the effort to establish the relationship between notional importance 
and physical stress. And it should be obvious that the present normal 
orders are understandable only in the light of their historical evolution. 

The general tendency in investigations of this sort has been to over- 
simplify in the effort to find a formula of universal application. But 
speech is as complex as the human mind; it must be analyzed in the 
particular rather than in the universal. There are a number of factors 
involved in the determination of a given word-order which Kellenberger 
has wholly disregarded. While he has properly emphasized the impor- 
tance of ‘cohesion’, he has neglected the equally important question of 
the ‘weight’ or ‘heaviness’ (to use Curme’s term) of a given element. 
For it is clear that when it is question of the relative order of two ele- 
ments, we must consider whether they are simple or compound, modified 
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by adjectives or clauses or unmodified. Nor is sufficient emphasis 
placed upon the significance of the whimsical element in connected 
discourse, the use of parenthetical interjections and asides, the addition 
of an ‘afterthought’. The last phenomenon is almost certainly the 
explanation to be invoked for such a sentence as [1 pourrait vivre de ses 
rentes richement, which Kellenberger has explained as an instance of the 
‘expository’ order, for there is certainly a stress upon rentes, followed 
by a pause which might properly be indicated by a comma, and a new 
stress on the last syllable of richement. 

It is also important in the analysis of the elements of the sentence not 
to be too rigidly bound by the conventional classifications of the older 
grammarians. Kellenberger has been misled in this respect in his 
analysis of adverbia] elements, so-called, which are placed at the begin- 
ning of a sentence. Here it is essential to consider the function rather 
than the form of the expression. An expression—word, phrase, or 
clause—is adverbial in the proper sense only when its primary function 
is to qualify the notion of a verb, adverb, or adjective. If its primary 
function is as a connective, it should be considered as a conjunction, 
without regard to its traditional classification. This is the obvious 
explanation of the position of a large number of expressions of temporal, 
spatial, sequential, and cumulative value; they naturally are placed at 
the beginning of a sentence, not only in the expository order, but even 
more frequency in the narrative and descriptive styles. 

In this connection it might be remarked that Kellenberger’s invention 
of the term ‘expository’ order is of questionable wisdom, for ‘expository’, 
as applied to spoken or written discourse, inevitably connotes ‘exposi- 
tion’, a particular form of composition. Surely he would not imply that 
this term excluded the same phenomenon when found in narrative or 
description; the majority of his examples are drawn from the two latter 
types of discourse. Nor does his term ‘impulsive’ order convey any new 
meaning. After all, the two types of expression involved are contrasted 
primarily because the one is logical and objective, the other is emotional 
and subjective. In any discipline, the invention of new terminology is 
justified only when the older terminology is inadequate and confusing 
and when, furthermore, the new term is so pregnant with meaning that 
it brings immediate fruit in illumined understanding. 

The study is printed with a singular degree of accuracy; its arrange- 
ment is admirably clear. One has a vague sense that it is a bit ‘padded’ 
by too frequent summaries and rehearsals of ground already covered and 
ground still to be covered. Let us devoutly hope that we may gradually 
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approach the millennium when doctoral dissertations may be brief with- 
out prejudice. Kellenberger has given ample evidence of his capacity 
to do thorough, orderly work; at times he has even hinted at an inclina- 
tion to break into new territory. It is greatly to be desired that he 
continue resolutely to pursue the untrodden ways which he has glimpsed. 
HaywarRD KENISTON 


The Language of the Eighth Century Texts in Northern France. 
A study of the original documents in the collection of Tardif and other 
sources. Pp. 405. By Mario A. Per. New York City: 1932. 

Pei has rendered a real service in analyzing the Latinity of these legal 
documents. His arrangement, a commendable feature, is as follows: 
his findings, those of other scholars working on similar texts, the state- 
ments of general treatises. In the back of the book is a schematic 
résumé of the phenomena discussed. 

With all these qualities there are many points that lend themselves 
to adverse criticism: Apropos of Grandgent’s deduction about the 
confusion of the second and the fourth declensions, the following judg- 
ment is expressed (56): ‘What evidence there is for this stand is difficult 
to state, since in all other cases, both in the singular and in the plural, 
the movement seems to be from the fourth to the second declension 
rather than the opposite.’ But Grandgent is saying nothing to the 
contrary. Already in classical Latin hesitations appear, the fourth 
declension being weak. Elsewhere (70) the conclusion is reached that 
the trend of Romance is from al > au, not the reverse, this on the basis 
of Petrocchi’s *salma for soma, condemned by Pei. Need we do more 
than record that salma is an inverse spelling? Nyrop, Grammaire 
historique 1.§428 (a work apparently not used, though cited in the 
bibliography) notes g > wu in a limited class of words as early as the 
Appendix Probi. It seems as if Pei is seeking needless difficulties. 

Details may be more briefly tabulated: 

79: Why suppose that extiblacione for stipulatione is an inverse of x > 
8, e.g., ausiliante < auziliante? Ezx- was a productive prefix and could 
attach itself to a number of words (Bourciez, Eléments §75). 

105: The following is intriguing: “That this change (the disappear- 
ance of -m final) is predominantly morphological is proved by the fact 
that the disappearance of final -m in nouns of the second declension is 
regularly attended by a change of the preceding u to o.’ Firstly, it 
seems that the author is alluding to phonological phenomena; secondly, 
we challenge the fact: The change u > o does not ‘regularly’ occur, e.g., 
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in Sardinian. Certainly the matter is not clearly stated. In fact, only 
later (107) are we somewhat enlightened as to the nature of the 
controversy. 

158: Pei believes that certain tendencies of common-noun declension 
proceed from the usage of proper nouns, on the ground that the latter 
would be more currently used by the masses. What ground is there for 
such a statement? 

169: What is the ‘full short inflected form’ of the possessive pronoun? 

183: Is it correct to say that the contracted forms of the perfect were 
only ‘occasional’ in classical Latin? How about those in -astz for 
-avisti? Surely ‘occasional’ cannot be equal to ‘sporadic’. 

184: ‘Deburat, also in no. 48, supplies the ancestry of the Provencal 
conditional fora, which goes back to a Latin *furam, not fueram.’ The 
statement is ambiguous; after all, Provencal degra < debueram. 

211: Concerning the statement of Grandgent that in Gaul and Spain 
the forms preserved were the accusative singular and the accusative 
plural, Pei asks: ‘Why the accusative singular in view of the evidence 
of the texts?? Compare Nyrop 2.229.2 for evidence in favor of the 
accusative, not ablative, in Sardinian especially. 

A more general source of difficulty lies in Pei’s conception of the term 
Vulgar Latin. He tells us that his usage is that of Muller and Taylor. 
However, considering the newness and controversial character of their 
definition, it is important that we have at hand an explicit statement of 
it, not a mere reference. Better still, care should be taken when the 
term, thus defined, is applied to the writings of others who might have 
had another idea of its implications. 'Thus Grandgent makes no refer- 
ence to ‘Vulgar Latin documents’, as we might think (195), or to the fore- 
shadowing of Romance usage therein, but merely says ‘The personal 
pronouns (i.e. as subjects) came into more and more frequent use.’ 
Certainly Grandgent’s idea of Vulgar Latin as a term could hardly 
coincide with that of Pei. 

From the foregoing we may see why the conclusions are as puzzling as 
they are. We have here an involved presentation, further complicated 
by the use of terminology in a sense not universally clear. Added to the 
already difficult situation, we have throughout the book the constant 
striving to prove that French, as we find it in the ninth century, was a 
language of late formation. So it is that the texts he has analyzed are 
to him not evidence of a growing ignorance of classical Latin, but a ‘slow, 
gradual development along definite lines of phonology, morphology and 
syntax, which appears due to the single factor of the progressive and 
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parallel development of the spoken tongue.’ This language ‘bears every 
mark of being not merely written, but spoken as well and spoken, not by 
an intellectual élite alone, but by the vast mass of the population’. 
These are legal documents, agrees Pei, but they differ only by the pres- 
ence of a small number of stereotyped expressions. Are we to under- 
stand that there was no great difference between the speech of the 
market-place and the language of the royal chancellery? ‘To this re- 
viewer it seems that what is interesting in a semi-learned document is not 
what survives from classical Latin, but simply what predicts the nascent 
Romance languages. We are not attempting to argue the merits of 
Pei’s chronology, but we feel certain that his viewpoint has made his book 
of less interest and vitality than it could and should have been to the 
studert of Old French. 
A. H. Scnutz 


La Lutte des Langues en Prusse Orientale. By Lucien Tzs- 
NIERE. Extracted from La Pologne et la Prusse Orientale, 4.45-96, 
with two maps. Paris: Gebethner et Wolff, 1933. 

The author gives the history of the language problem in East Prussia 
from the earliest times to the present day. After an account of the 
original Prussians, who were a Baltic people and spoke a (non-Germanic) 
Baltic language, and of their virtual extermination by the Knights of the 


Teutonic Order, he takes up the Germanization of the country and the 
struggle between Germanization and Polonization. Though the pur- 
pose is clearly political, the author documents with citations in full from 
original sources those statements which are most likely to be unpalatable 
to either party. Neither side comes off with complete approbation: if 
the Germans are shown to be ruthless in their methods, the Poles are 
criticized for inefficiency when opportunities came their way. 

The account is one of extreme interest, and gives in convenient form 
many data otherwise inaccessible. 

Rowanp G. Kent 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


THE REGULAR PUBLICATIONS OF 1934, which have been distributed to 
all members and subscribers of the Linguistic Society of America, are as 
follows: 


Language, 4 issues. 

Language Monograph No. 15: Goetsch, The Phonology of the Low 
German Deeds in the Oldest Registry at Riga, Latvia. 

Language Dissertation No. 16: Rosen, Old High German Prepositional 
Compounds in Relation to their Latin Originals. 

Language Dissertation No. 17: Gummere, The Neuter Plural in Vergil. 
Language Dissertation No. 18: Rettger, The Development of Ablaut in 
the Strong Verbs of East Midland Dialects of Middle English. 

Copies to replace those which were lost in the mails should be applied 
for before December 1, 1935. 


ROLAND BurraAGE Drxon, a Foundation Member of the Linguistic 
Society of America, died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on December 20, 
1934, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

He was born at Worcester, Massachusetts, on November 6, 1875, and 
was graduated from Harvard University in 1897 with the degree of A.B.; 
he received the A.M. in 1898 and the Ph.D. in 1900, from the same 
institution, to whose staff he was attached from 1897 until his death, in 
the department of Anthropology, reaching the grade of professor in 1916. 

He was a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, of the 
American Philosophical Society, and of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; member of the American Anthropological 
Association (president 1913-5), the American Ethnological Society, the 
American Folklore Society (president 1907-9), the Polynesian Society, 
the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland; 
corresponding member of the Société des Américanistes de Paris, and 
of the Ecole d’Anthropologie (Paris); foreign associate of the Société 
d’Anthropologie de Paris. His published writings include volumes 
entitled Oceanic Mythology (1916), Racial History of Man (1923), The 
Building of Cultures (1928), and many articles and monographs in the 
field of anthropology, especially upon the North American Indians. In 
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1922, at the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, he presented a paper in which he argued, as a result of his 
examination of the earliest American Indian skulls, that the American 
Indians did not derive their origin from a single racial group of North- 
eastern Asia, but showed a blend of groups, since some of the skulls were 
of Negroid type, others of Australian type, still others of the Nordic 
type, in addition to those of Mongol or Turkish characteristics. 


THE FoLtLowinc NEw MEMBERS FOR 1934 were received into the 
Lineuistic Society subsequent to the last published list, and their 
addresses and linguistic interests will be found in the List of Members 
for 1934 printed in this issue: S. Elisséeff, Eva Fiesel, A. Gétze. The 
following were received before January 7, 1935, as members for 1935: 


Mrs. Ethel G. Aginsky, Anthropology Dept., Columbia Univ., New 
York City. (American Indian Languages) 

Prof. Paull F. Baum, Duke Univ., Durham, N.C. (English) 

Dr. Bert Emsley, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. (English) 

Miss Elizabeth Frances Gardner, 18 Garden Place, Derby, Conn. 
(Graduate student in English, Yale Univ.) 

Miss Alice Hermes, 43 Morton St., New York City. (English, Jamaica 
High School) 

Miss Margaret C. Herr, 416 Lansdowne Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. (Gradu- 
ate student in Latin, Univ. of Penna.) 

Mr. Alfred P. Kehlenbeck, 58 North Washington St., Delaware, Ohio. 
(German, Ohio Wesleyan Univ.) 

Mrs. Roland G. Kent (Gertrude Hall), 204 St. Mark’s Sq., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Miss Elizabeth Yarnall Maguire, 3813 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Ruth E. Moore, 359 Querbes Ave., Outremont, Quebec, Canada. 
(Languages of Ancient Italy) 

Capt. Daniel F. Munro, Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mo. 

Mr. Max Sherover, President of the Linguaphone Institute, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. 

Prof. Emile A. Vuylsteker, Box 422, Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 
(Romance Langs.) 


CERTAIN PLANs for advanced work that may be of interest to members 
of the Lineuistic Society are in progress: a Section on Chinese and 
Japanese Studies (Columbia, July 5 to Aug. 15); a Russian Language 
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Institute (Columbia, June 25 to Aug. 31), a Seminar on Arabic and 
Islamic Studies (Princeton, June 20 to July 31). It is not as yet clear 
that scientific work on any language is included in these projects; but 
opportunity is offered to form or improve a practical acquaintance with 
Japanese, Russian, Arabic, and Turkish. 

Some hope of financial assistance is extended to students dependent 
upon it by Mortimer Graves, American Council of Learned Societies, 
907 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Mr. GERHARDT LAVEs is now a graduate student at Yale. Correct 


accordingly our last issue. 
In LANGUAGE 10.336 read at the beginning of line 4: [y] not [y]. 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LINGUISTIC SocIETy will be 
held in New York City, on December 26-28, 1935, in conjunction with 
the American Philological Association and the Archaeological Institute 
of America. 








PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
At THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 28 AND 29, 1934 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Society was held at Philadelphia, 
Penna., on Friday and Saturday, December 28 and 29, 1934, jointly with 
the Modern Language Association of America, at the invitation of 
Swarthmore College. The headquarters of the Society were in the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, where the registration office was placed. 


Record was secured of the attendance of the following members and 
members-elect of the Society ; other members were present, but failed to 
give their names to the Secretary: 


E. C. Armstrong. 

P. F. Baum, G. Bechtel, F. R. Blake, B. Bloch, G. M. Bolling, L. R. Bradley, 
T. K. Brown Jr. 

C. H. Carruthers, Miss E. F. Claflin, D. L. Clendenin, E. Cross. 

Miss G. H. Dunham, I. Dyen. 

F. Edgerton, A. G. Eichelberger, M. B. Emeneau, B. R. Ewing Jr. 

Mrs. E. Fiesel, Mrs. E. S. Fleet. 

A. Gétze, W. L. Graff, W. J. Grinstead, J. F. Gummere. 

Miss L. Haessler, Miss E. A. Hahn, M. L. Hanley, A. A. Hill, U. T. Holmes. 

M. Jacobs. 

A. P. Kehlenbeck, R. G. Kent, Mrs. R. G. Kent, J. P. Kenyon, J. Kepke, E. Klein, 
F. B. Krauss, H. Kurath, 

C. M. Lotspeich, G. S. Lowman. 

K. Malone, A. H. Marckwardt, J. A. Mason, E. K. Maxfield, H. Meier, H. D. 
Meritt, E. E. Miller, Miss R. E. Moore. 

M. M. Odgers. 

C. E. Parmenter, J. J. Parry, L. P. G. Peckham, H. I. Poleman, J. W. Poultney, 
Miss L. Pound, Miss E. M. Proctor. 

A. W. Read, A. L. Rice, C. C. Rice, H. B. Richardson, L. L. Rockwell, E. C. Roed- 
der, H. D. Rose. 

Miss M. Saleski, R. E. Saleski, A. H. Schutz, E. H. Sehrt, C. Selmer, M. Sherover, 
D. B. Shumway, F. T. Siebert Jr., L. P. Smith Jr., Miss M. W. Smith, T. 
Starck, E. H. Sturtevant, M. Swadesh, Mrs. M. H. Swadesh. 
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G. L. Trager, R. W. Tucker. 
R. L. Ward, Miss E. Weinberg, B. L. Whorf, F. H. Wilkens, H. R. Wolf. 
Miss M. Zeeb. [85] 


Swarthmore College tendered a complimentary luncheon to the 
members of the Societies on Friday, December 28, at one o’clock, at the 
college, where the sessions of the Modern Language Association were 
held on the morning and the afternoon of that day. 


The First Session of the Linguistic Society was held in the Betsy Ross 
Room of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, on the evening of Friday, 
December 28. President Edgerton called the meeting to order at 8.05 
P.M. About 60 persons were present at the session. The reading of 
papers was at once begun: 


Prof. Edgar Howard Sturtevant, of Yale University: The Etymology of 
Oscan puz ‘ut’. Discussion by Mr. Edgerton. 

Prof. Albrecht Gétze, of Yale University: New Sentence Types in the 
Urartaean Language. Discussion by Messrs. Sturtevant, Swadesh. 

Dr. Eva Fiesel, of Yale University: Italic Loanwords in Etruscan. 
Discussion by Mr. Sturtevant. 

Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, of Hunter College: Parataxis in Hittite. 
Discussion by Messrs. Gétze, Sturtevant, Edgerton. 

Mr. George Bechtel, of Yale University: Hittite Verbs in -sk-. Dis- 
cussion by Messrs. Trager, Bolling, Edgerton, Miss Hahn, Messrs. 
Carruthers, Kurath, Swadesh, Mrs. Fiesel. 

Prof. Roland G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Etymo- 
logy of Greek Thanatos and its Kin. Discussion by Mr. Bolling. 

Dr. Edith F. Claflin, of Cambridge, Mass.: Venetic tolar, Old Irish 
canar, and the Indo-European Injunctive. Discussion by Messrs. 
Swadesh, Bolling, Edgerton, Mrs. Fiesel, Messrs. Kent, Lotspeich. 


Adjournment was taken at 10.50 P.M. 


The Second Session of the Linguistic Society was held in the Audi- 
torium on the second floor of the Edison Building, Ninth and Sansom 
Streets, diagonally across from the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, on the 
morning of Saturday, December 29. President Edgerton called the 
meeting to order at 9.10 A.M. About 65 persons were present at the 
session. The business of the Society occupied the first part of the 
session. 
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By motion, the reading of the minutes of the last meeting was dis- 
pensed with, as they had already been printed in LancuaGE 10.71-83. 


The Secretary, Prof. R. G. Kent, presented the following report, 
which was ordered to be received and filed: 


For the year 1934 the membership statistics are as follows: For the year 1933 
there were 470 members (apart from honorary members), of whom 5 died during 
the year: P. W. Carhart, F. W. Dickinson, R. P. Dougherty, O. F. W. Fernsemer, 
A. R. Spencer; 3 (J. G. Kresch, G. L. Malécot, J. A. Sawhill) arranged their resig- 
nations to be effective at the end of 1932; 35 (J. C. Bardin, F. S. Crawford, H. C. 
Elmer, D. C. Fives, C. C. Gibert, C. Gordon, E. Gottlieb, M. H. Griffin, P. 
Hagboldt, A. C. Healy, A. Huffert, W. F. Kamman, G. H. Macurdy, H. A. May- 
nard, O. W. McMillen, A. A. Micocci, C. L. Mudge, E. J. Pattee, A. W. Porterfield, 
H. M. Poynter, T. C. Rees, R. D. Scott, S. Seligman, E. B. Setzler, E. C. Shield, 
A. L. Simpson, Sister St. Francis, A. C. Streufert, W. Sturdevant, L. L. Taub, 
P. Taylor, E. Voss, M. N. Wetmore, C. Wissler, L. O. Wright) presented their 
resignations, effective at the end of 1933; and 10 were dropped from the member- 
ship list, as directed by the Constitution of the Society in the case of those who 
have failed for two years to pay the membership dues. The net membership with 
which the Society started 1934 was, therefore, 417; the new members for 1934 are 
24. The total membership for 1934, in addition to the 23 honorary members, is 
accordingly 441; of these, 10 are unpaid for 1933-4 and subject to being dropped 
from the rolls at this time, and 43 are unpaid for 1934. We regretfully record the 
death of nine active members in 1934: D.S. Blondheim, R. B. Dixon, J. Hatheway, 
R. T. Holbrook, H. R. Lang, B. Laufer, C. W. E. Miller, S. Moore, S. L. M. 
Rosenberg. 

W. F. Leopold, by the payment of the statutory sum, has become our third Life 
Member, and his Life Membership fee has been added to the principal of the 
Endowment Fund. His example is one which deserves to be followed. 

The library subscriptions have increased from 140 to 141, by the loss of 10 
and the addition of 11; of the latter, 2 have come in very recently, and are still 
unpaid. Of the 141, there are 56 foreign subscriptions. 

The exchanges and copies for review have decreased from 78 to 77; three were 
discontinued, and two were added. 

The revision of the list of foreign scholars receiving the publications of the 
Society gratuitously has been completed, and the total number of these compli- 
mentary copies is now 122. 

As in 1933, so in 1934 the Society has suffered an actual loss in active member- 
ship. With the continuance of the financial depression, and its present increasing 
effect on educational institutions and educators, this is not surprising, and we 
should rather congratulate the Society on maintaining its present strong financial 
position, which may be seen in the Treasurer’s report. We must however attempt 
to gain new members, and the Secretary plans actively to seek them in the early 
part of 1935. 


As Treasurer, Professor Kent presented the following report: 
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LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
TREASURER’S Report, Dec. 22, 1933, to Dec. 21, 1934 


Balance from previous year (checkable) $3615.69 
including 
Vedic Variants fund 
Appropriated to Vedic Variants 
Due to Yale Univ., for Hittite Gram 
Linguistic Institute, current funds 
Customer’s credit 
Deposit on Monograph No. 14 
Deposit on Monograph No. 15................ 
Deposit on Dissertation No. 16............... 
Deposit on Dissertation No. 17............... 
Receipts: 
Dues for 1932 (3), 1933 (40), 1934 (370) $2065.36 
Library subscriptions for 1934 (95) 474.51 
Advance dues: members 1935 (16), 1936 (1), libraries 
Tere ee re Se eee ae er Cee 335.06 
Life membership fee 82.50 
Sales of regular publications: 
23 complete volumes $104.49 
12 issues of Language 15.07 
30 copies Monograph No. 12.............. 102.68 
14 copies Monograph No. 9............... 14,93 
24 miscellaneous Monographs 
40 miscellaneous Dissertations 
5 miscellaneous Bulletins................ ‘ $299 .78 
Sale of Kent’s Old Persian Inscriptions, 4 copies 2.86 
Vedic Variants, sales of I (8), II (8), III (18) 136.24 
Vedic Variants, author for corrections 10.47 
Vedic Variants, subvention from American Council of 
Learned Societies 1000.00 
Sturtevant’s Comparative Grammar of the Hittite 
Language, sales 501.23 
Interest on U. S. Treasury Bond, including $64.42 for 
Linguistic Institute 150.00 
Reprints, covers, mailing lists, etc 10.70 
Overpayments received and standing to customers’ 
re er SOI oo cnc becdcccecentacsseupeauasis 1.41 
Gifts to current funds 28.75 
Overpayments to be returned, bad check 7.90 
Monograph No. 12, from author, by sale of author’s 
copies 19.70 
Monograph No. 12, balance due from author, cash.... 29.72 
Monograph No. 15, balance due from author 4.65 
Monograph No. 16, deposit from author 120.00 
Dissertation No. 17, balance due from author 8.27 
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Dissertation No. 18, deposit from author 
Dissertation No. 19, deposit from author 327.30 $6316.35 





Total funds available $9932.04 


Disbursements: 
Secretary’s allowance 1933, balance................... 
Secretary’s allowance 1934, partial.................... 
Editor’s allowance 1933, balance 
Editor’s allowance 1934, partial 
Office expenses: stationery, printing, postage, mimeo- 
graphing and addressing, circulars of meeting, etc.... 
Overpayments refunded, uncollectible check. ......... 
Dues 1934, American Council of Learned Societies. ..... 
Tax on checks 
Deposited in Savings Fund, First National Bank 
Back publications bought for stock................... 
Vedic Variants, miscellaneous 
Hittite Grammar, miscellaneous 
Waverly Press Inc., Baltimore: 
LanauaGE IX.4, reprints, postage........ 
LanouaGE X.1, reprints, postage......... 
LANGUAGE X.2, reprints, postage 
LANGUAGE X.3, reprints, postage 
Monograph No. 14 
Monograph No. 15 
Dissertation No. 16 
Dissertation No. 17 
Vedic Variants III, manufacturing 
Vedic Variants III, circular 


Honoraria to authors of reviews 
Binding 75 copies, Monograph No. 12 
Preliminary expenses: 
Monograph No. 14 
Monograph No. 15 
Monograph No. 16 
Dissertation No. 16 
Dissertation No. 1.10 
Dissertation No. 4.27 
Dissertation No. 2.27 16.87 


Refund of excess deposit to author of Dissertation No. 16 5.00 $7404.70 


Balance on deposit in the First National Bank of Philadelphia, 32nd 
and Market Sts $2527.34 


$9932.04 
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Check No. $57, for $5.44, is outstanding, and the bank report-sheet therefore 
shows a balance of $2532.78. 


STURTEVANT’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE Hittite LANGUAGE 


Balance due Yale University, Dec. 21, 19383............... $62.69 
Received by sales, Dec. 22, 1933 to Dec. 21, 1934 501.23 $563.92 


Disbursements: 

Items deductible before payments to Yale Univ.: 
PN ss nixeedukeanetaites eres eek ee 
Transportation of copies 
Postage on books and bills 


Item deductible, since last payment: postage 
Paid to Yale University, March 1 


VepiIc VARIANTS 


Balance on hand, Dec. 21, 1933 

Subvention from Linguistic Society of America 
Subvention from American Council of Learned Societies... 
From author, for proof corrections 

Received from sales 


Disbursements: 

Waverly Press, Vol. III, manufacturing 

Waverly Press, Vol. III, promotion circular 

ee PORT TT rr eee Tere Por 

Clerical work 

Storage 9.00 

gg es errr errr sere. 6.90 $1710.15 
Balance on hand, Dec. 21, 1934 


$1905.31 
Lineuistic INSTITUTE, current funds 
Balance on hand, Dec. 21, 1933 
Interest on Endowment, to Sept. 15, 1934 


Total balance on hand, Dec. 21, 1934 $275.02 


The report of the Trustees of the Endowment Fund is here appended: 


The Trustees of the Endowment Fund report that during the year 1934 the sum 
of $82.50 has been received for the Endowment Fund of the Society, as Life 
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Membership Fee of W. Leopold; and that the sum has been placed in the Five 
Thousand Dollar United States Treasury Bond, due 1951-55, releasing the same 
amount of current funds used in the purchase of this bond in 1933. The $5000 
Bond is held by the First National Bank of Philadelphia for the Trustees, subject 
to withdrawal by the Treasurer acting with one other Trustee. 

The Endowment Funds are therefore as follows: 

Linguistic Society of America $1019.00 
Linguistic Institute 

The funds are thus invested: 

1 $5000 Three per cent United States Treasury Bond, due 1951-55, 
IS. Sits Seki an cde aenee Meade eee yaaa tea 

This bond therefore includes $1826.50 of current funds. 

The Treasurer reports the receipt of the interest due on this bond, and that the 
proportionate part, $64.22, has been placed to the credit of the current funds of 
the Linguistic Institute. 

The Trustees took due note of the fact that the Society, at its meeting on 
December 30, 1933, voted, on recommendation of the Executive Committee, that 
the question of diversifying the investments of the Society be referred to the 
Trustees of the Endowment Fund with power, acting with the advice of the 
incoming Executive Committee, but on careful consideration they decided that it 
was unwise to use this permission. 

(signed) Merle M. Odgers 
F. Corlies Morgan 
Roland G. Kent 


ScHEDULE oF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, TO Dec. 31, 1934 


Assets: 
United States Treasury Bond $4937.50 
Savings Account, First National Bank 1000.00 
Checkable Account, First National Bank 
Accrued interest on U. 8. Treasury Bond 
Accrued interest on savings account 
Recoverable arrears of dues, estimated 
Unpaid sales of regular publications ; $8656 . 37 


Liabilities: 

Endowment Fund of Linguistic Society, principal $1019.00 
Endowment Fund of Linguistic Institute, principal.... 2092.00 
Linguistic Institute, current funds 275.02 
Linguistic Institute, accrued interest................. 18.31 
re hice i's btica cAeSemsides do naw enda bas 195.16 
Yale University, for Hittite Grammar................ 22.74 
Language Monograph No. 17, deposit, balance 119.25 
Language Dissertation No. 19, deposit, balance....... 325.03 
Dues and subscriptions paid in advance 345.00 
Balance of Editor’s and Secretary’s allowances, to end 

of 1934 112.13 
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Expenses of annual meeting, including circulars 
Customers’ credits 

Language X.4, reprints, honoraria 

Language Dissertation No. 18, net cost 





Estimated net balance of current funds, Dec. 31, 1934 
Actual net balance of current funds, Dec. 31, 1933 


Dr. Poleman, for the Auditors (H. I. Poleman, J. F. Gummere), who 
had been previously appointed by the President, certified that they had 
examined the report of the Treasurer for the period Dec. 22, 1933, to 
Dec. 21, 1934, and found it correct; whereupon on motion the report of 
the Treasurer was adopted. 


On behalf of the Executive Committee, the Secretary presented the 
following report: 


During the year the Executive Committee, acting by correspondence, fixed the 
time and place of the present meeting, and elected to membership several lists of 
nominees published in Lanauaag as elected in 1934. 

Professor Miles L. Hanley made a proposition to the Executive Committee and 
the Committee on Publications, that a library of disc records should be begun, 
which should cover unusual linguistic fields. The matter was referred to the 
Committee on Research for consideration and action. 

The Executive Committee was consulted by mail on the arrangement of the 
papers for the sessions of the annual meeting, though of necessity the final details 
were fixed by the Secretary. 

The Executive Committee, with the Committee on Publications, met on 
Friday, December 28, 1934, at 3.30 P.M., in Room 231 of the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, in Philadelphia. Present, President Edgerton, presiding, and Mr. Bolling, 
Miss Hahn, Messrs. Kent, Lotspeich, Parmenter, Richardson; also, by invitation, 
Mrs. E. S. Fleet, Messrs. F. Blake, C. H. Carruthers, H. Kurath, E. H. Sehrt, 
E. H. Sturtevant. This session of the meeting was adjourned at 6.00 P.M., and 
reconvened for a brief supplementary session at 11.00 P.M. of the same day, after 
the evening session of the Society. 

The reports of the Secretary, of the Treasurer, of the Editor, of the Chairman 
of the Standing Committee on Research, of the Delegates to the American Council 
of Learned Societies were informally presented and their contents considered. 

As a result of this consideration, the Executive Committee announces its inten- 
tion to draft an Amendment to the Constitution, to be submitted to the Society 
for action at the meeting of 1935, which will make it possible to relieve from the 
payment of dues distinguished scholars who have been retired from active teach- 
ing; and in the interim before this can become effective, it recommends that the 
sum of Ten Dollars be appropriated from current funds to cover the dues of 1934 
and 1935 of Professor Emeritus Francis A. Wood, who had presented his resigna- 
tion, to be effective at the end of 1933. 

The Executive Committee recommends that an annual fee of Five Dollars be 
paid to each of the appointed Trustees of the Endowment Fund. 
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The Executive Committee appoints Professor E. H. Sturtevant for a further 
term of four years as delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies, end- 
ing December 31, 1938. 

The Executive Committee considered a number of nominations for Honorary 
Membership, and in accordance with Article II, Section 6 of the Constitution 
(printed in Language 8.79), it recommends that Professor Eduard Fraenkel, Pro- 
fessor of Latin at Oxford University, be elected to Honorary Membership. 

The Executive Committee considered a number of other matters, which did 
not however seem to require formal action. 

The Executive Committee asks that the Society express its approval of these 
actions and recommendations. 


The report was ordered to be received and filed. On motion the 
nominee for Honorary Membership was elected. On successive mo- 
tions the recommendations were adopted and the ad interim actions of 
the Committee were approved. 


Professor G. M. Bolling, Editor of the Publications of the Society and 
Chairman of the Committee on Publications, presented the following 
report, which was ordered to be received and filed: 


I have the honor to report as Chairman of the Committee on Publications that 
the Society has issued the following Regular Publications in the year 1934: 


Language, 4 issues, 394 pages. 

Language Monograph No. 15: Charles Goetsch, The Phonology of the Low Ger- 
man Deeds in the Oldest Registry at Riga, Latvia, 59 pages. 

Language Dissertation No. 16: Harold Rosen, Old High German Prepositional 
Compounds in relation to their Latin Originals, 91 pages. University of 
Pennsylvania Dissertation. 

Language Dissertation No. 17: John Flagg Gummere, The Neuter Plural in Vergil, 
55 pages. University of Pennsylvania Dissertation. 

Language Dissertation No. 18: James Frederick Rettger, The Development of 
Ablaut in the Strong Verbs of East Midland Dialects of Middle English, 186 
pages. Yale University Dissertation. 

The Following Special Publication was issued: 

Maurice Bloomfield, Franklin Edgerton, and Murray Branson Emeneau, Vedic 

Variants III: Noun and Pronoun Inflection, 513 pages. 
The following have been accepted for publication in 1935: 

Language Monograph No. 16: W. Freeman Twaddell, On Defining the Phoneme, 
about 76 pages. 

Language Dissertation No. 19: Luise Haessler, Old High German biteilen and 
biskerien, about 92 pages. University of Chicago Dissertation. 


Several other dissertations and monographs have been offered, but have not 
reached the stage at which definite announcement of their acceptance can be 
made. 
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Again I desire to express my gratitude to various members of the Society, 
especially Professor Roland G. Kent, for the assistance that they have given. 


Professor E. H. Sturtevant, for the Standing Committee on Research 
(E. H. Sturtevant, Chairman, term expiring Feb. 1, 1937; G. M. Bolling, 
term expiring Feb. 1, 1936; F. Edgerton, term expiring Feb. 1, 1935), 
presented the following report, which was ordered to be received and 
filed: 


Your Committee has considered various research projects in the course of the 
year, and it has presented one application to the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

Mr. Miles L. Hanley, who has charge of making electrical recordings of the 
speech of selected informants for the Dialect Atlas, presented a plan for manu- 
facturing records of little-known languages, to sell for about $1.50 each. Your 
Committee applied, in the name of the Society, for a revolving fund of $500, with 
which a few records can be issued as an experiment. The plan is to list these 
records among the Special Publications of the Society, and to turn back into the 
fund all net proceeds from the sales. If results are satisfactory an additional sum 
will be requested from the Council, but it is hoped that the project will soon be- 
come self-supporting. No final action on the application has yet been taken by 
the Council. 

Since the Council is already providing liberal support for linguistic projects, 
and since its income is somewhat reduced and decidedly uncertain, it seems unwise 
to recommend any large new project at present. We ought, however, to mature 
our plans, so that we shall be ready to submit them promptly when the oppor- 
tunity offers. Members of the Society who have in mind research projects that 
could advantageously be undertaken by or for the Society are urged to present 
them to the Committee as soon as possible. 


Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, for the Delegates to the American Council of 
Learned Societies (E. H. Sturtevant, E. Prokosch), presented the follow- 
ing report, which was ordered to be received and filed: 


The last annual meeting of the American Council of Learned Societies was held 
in Washington, January 26 and 27, 1934. The Linguistic Society was represented 
by its two delegates, Eduard Prokosch and E. H. Sturtevant, and by its Secretary. 
It is a matter of some interest that five other members of the Linguistic Society 
were present as delegates of other constituent societies. 

It may be in order to point out at this time that a large proportion of the proj- 
ects supported by the Council are of direct importance to the Linguistic Society. 

The second most important project of the Council is the Linguistic Atlas of the 
United States and Canada. All material for New England has been collected, and 
manuscript for over 150 maps has been prepared. Preliminary studies of the 
speech of the Old South have been under way for more than a year. 

Another project of the Council is Research in Native American Languages. 
Records of many languages, some of them on the point of becoming extinct, have 
been collected, and publication is now proceeding at an increasing rate. 
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The Council participates in two linguistic projects of the Union Académique 
Internationale, namely, the Dictionary of Medieval Latin and the Dictionary of 
Medieval British Latin. 

Projects assisted by the Council within the past year or two include the His- 
torical Dictionary of American English, sponsored by the University of Chicago; 
the Middle English Dictionary, sponsored by the University of Michigan; the 
Glossary of Medieval Terms of Business, sponsored by the Medieval Academy of 
America; an Index Verborum to Cicero’s Letters by W. A. Oldfather; a study of 
the Popular Poetry of the Southern Slavs, sponsored by Harvard University; a 
Vocabulary of the Works of Alfonso the Tenth of Castile by A. J. Solalinde; a 
Descriptive Grammar of English, sponsored by Yale University; and the Vedic 
Variants, sponsored by the Linguistic Society of America. 

The Council has under consideration several new projects that have a direct 
bearing upon linguistic science. 

In addition many fellowships and grants in aid of research are awarded to 
members of the Linguistic Society. 


The President announced that he had appointed as Committee to 
Nominate Officers for 1935 the following: C. M. Lotspeich, Chairman; 
Truman Michelson; C. C. Rice. 


Professor Lotspeich accordingly presented the following report for the 
Committee on Nominations, which, in the absence of nominations from 
the floor, was adopted in the usual manner, and the nominees were 
declared elected: 


President, Professor Leonard Bloomfield, University of Chicago. 
Vice-President, Professor Walter Petersen, University of Chicago. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania. 
Executive Committee, the preceding, and 
Prof. LeRoy C. Barret, Trinity College. 
Prof. C. H. Carruthers, McGill University. 
Prof. Edward H. Sehrt, George Washington University. 
Committee on Publications: 
Chairman and Editor, Prof. George Melville Bolling, Ohio State University. 
To serve through 1937: Prof. Edward Sapir, Yale University. 


The President now appointed as Committee on Resolutions Messrs. 
Lotspeich, Swadesh, and Poleman, after which other business, proposed 
by any member of the Society, was called for; and there being none, the 
reading of papers was commenced: 

Prof. Frank R. Blake, of The Johns Hopkins University: Thought 
Form and Linguistic Form. Discussion by Messrs. Bloch, Whorf, 


Saleski, Graff. 
Dr. Harold D. Rose, of Indiana University: A Method of Semantic 


Analysis. Discussion by Messrs. Swadesh, Blake. 
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Prof. Archibald A. Hill, of the University of Virginia: Phonetic and 
Phonemic Change. Discussion by Messrs. Ward, Kurath, Swa- 
desh, Edgerton, Sturtevant, Blake, Armstrong, Kent, Bolling. 

Dr. Melville Jacobs, of the University of Washington: Problems in the 
Recording and Phonetics of Coos, a Coastal Oregon Language. 
Discussion by Mr. Swadesh. 

Prof. Alfred Senn, of the University of Wisconsin: Germanic ainlif 
and Lithuanian vienuolika. (Read by title only, in the absence of 
the author.) 

Prof. Leon P. Smith Jr., of Washington and Lee University: The 
Language of the Old French Partonopeus de Blois: an editing prob- 
lem. Discussion by Messrs. Edgerton, Carruthers. 

Mr. Isidore Dyen, of Philadelphia: A Dubious Old Persian Inscription 
in Philadelphia. Discussion by Mr. Kent. 


Adjournment was taken at 12.30 P.M. 


The Third Session of the Linguistic Society was, like the Second, held 
in the Auditorium of the Edison Building, on Saturday, December 29. 
President Edgerton called the meeting to order at 2.20 P.M. About 75 
persons were present at the session. The reading of papers was at once 
begun. 


Prof. Luise Haessler, of Brooklyn College: Old English bebeodan and 
forbeodan. Discussion by Mr. Lotspeich. 

Dr. Murray B. Emeneau, of Yale University: The Transition from 
German to English at Lunenberg, Nova Scotia. Discussion by 
Messrs. Trager, Kent, Miss Hahn, Messrs. Phelps, Kurath, C. C. 
Rice, Edgerton, Shumway. 

Mr. Benjamin L. Whorf, of Wethersfield, Conn.: Uto-Aztecan / and r. 
Discussion by Mr. Swadesh. 

Prof. George L. Trager, of Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, 
Colo.: The Distribution of Phonemic Variants in the Spanish of 
Southern Colorado. Discussion by Messrs. C. C. Rice, Whorf. 

Prof. Claude M. Lotspeich, of the University of Cincinnati: Early Indo- 
European Verb-Structure. Discussion by Miss Hahn, Messrs. 
Whorf, Swadesh, Carruthers, Miss Claflin, Messrs. Kent, Sturte- 
vant, Bolling, Edgerton, Gétze, Trager. 

Prof. Hermann Collitz, of The Johns Hopkins University: Positive and 
Negative Phonetic Laws. (Read by title only, in the absence of the 
author.) 
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Prof. Eduard Prokosch, of Yale University: Old High German stén and 
gén. (Presented orally by Mr. Kurath, in the absence of the 
author.) 

Prof. C. C. Rice, of Catawba College: Romance Etymologies. 

Dr. Klara H. Collitz, of Baltimore: Verba Dicendi: a chapter in com- 
parative synonymics. (Presented by title only.) 

Dr. R. E. Saleski, of Woodridge, Va.: The Position of the Attributive 
Descriptive Adjective in Gothic. (Presented by title only.) 

Prof. Edward Sapir, of Yale University: The Treatment of Indo-Euro- 
pean din Tocharian. (Presented by title only.) 


Adjournment was taken at 5.00 P.M. 


An informal dinner was held at 6.00 P.M.., in the Grill of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel; about 40 members and guests of the Society 
participated. 


The Fourth Session of the Linguistic Society was held in the Betsy 
Ross Room of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, on the evening of Saturday, 
December 29. President Edgerton called the meeting to order at 8.15 
P.M. About 60 persons were present at the session. The reading of 
papers was at once begun: 


Prof. Franklin Edgerton, of Yale University, President of the Linguistic 
Society of America: Hybrid Sanskrit of the Buddhists. Discus- 
sion by Messrs. Bolling, Poleman, C. C. Rice. 

Dr. Morris Swadesh, of Yale University: English Parts of Speech. Dis- 
cussion by Messrs. Bolling, Bloch, Mrs. Swadesh, Miss Hahn. 

Prof. Hans Kurath, of Brown University: Phonemics and Dialectology. 
Discussion by Messrs. Kenyon, Lotspeich, Swadesh. 

Prof. Miles L. Hanley, of the University of Wisconsin: The Use of the 
Phonograph in Linguistic Studies. Discussion by Messrs. Kepke, 
Swadesh, and others. 


At the conclusion of the reading of papers, Professor Lotspeich pre- 
sented the following report for the Committee on Resolutions, which was 
on motion adopted: 


The Linguistic Society of America expresses its sincere appreciation and thanks 
to the secretariat of the Modern Language Association of America, for its coopera- 
tion in the arrangement of the meetings; to the authorities of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, for the complimentary luncheon tendered to the members of the visiting 
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societies; to the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, especially to Mr. Dickerman, its con- 
vention manager, for providing meeting rooms and extending other courtesies; 
and to the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce for its assistance in various 
matters of arrangement. 


Adjournment was taken at 11.15 P.M., concluding the Eleventh 
Annual Meeting of the Linguistic Society of America. 
(Signed) Rotanp G. KENT, 
Secretary. 
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Prof. Dr. R. Thurneysen, Meckenheimerallee 55, Bonn, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. C. C. Uhlenbeck, Wijerstraat 10, Amersfoort, Nether- 
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Berkeley, Calif. (Director of the Palestine Institute) 
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Prof. LeRoy Carr Barret, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
(Latin) 

Prof. Emeritus George A. Barton, 43d and Spruce Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Semitic Langs., Univ. of Pennsylvania) 

Mr. Harold A. Basilius, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
(German) 
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Prof. J. L. Boysen, Box 1510, Univ. Sta., Austin, Texas. (Ger- 
manic Langs., Univ. of Texas) 
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York City. (German) 
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THE STRESSED VOWELS OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


[Description of the stressed vowel phonemes of Central Western Stand- 
ard-English as spoken in Chicago. The article possesses a more general 
interest as an example of the technique of analyzing phonemically the 
structure of a dialect.] 


1. The Central-Western (CW) type of American Standard English 
may be roughly defined as the type which preserves old [r] in final posi- 
tion and before consonants. Except for this archaism, its consonant 
structure is like that of Southern British Standard (B).1 The syllabic 
phonemes, however, differ strikingly from those of B, both in acoustic 
shape and in distribution. CW is spoken by millions of people, and, in 
spite of general uniformity, presents many varieties of detail. I shall 
try here to describe the syllabic phonemes of the stressed syllables of 
educated speakers in Chicago,—that is, of persons whose speech does 
not plainly mark them as coming from a different region. Studies of 
American English have dealt mostly with types that are closer to B.? 
It is to be hoped that this sketch will be corrected and extended by other 
observers and with the use of mechanical methods. Unfortunately it is 
even at this day and age necessary to add that a priori speculation (about 
‘Standard English everywhere’ or the like) can lead only to the most 
absurd results and to the confusion of issues. 

CW, as spoken in Chicago, has two sub-types: some speakers, like B, 
distinguish seventeen syllabic phonemes in stressed syllables; the great 
majority, however, do not distinguish the vowel of hot, sod, bomb from 
that of father, far, balm, and accordingly have only sixteen such pho- 
nemes. Hence we require in principle seventeen symbols for our dis- 
cussion; but, where no ambiguity results, we may lessen this number by 
the use of compound symbols. I use the following symbols: [i] bz#, [e] 


1H. Sweet, Primer of phonetics,? Oxford, 1906; D. Jones, An English pronounc- 
ing dictionary, London, 1917 (second edition, 1926, not accessible to me); Outline 
of English phonetics,’ Leipzig, 1932. 

2 See the map by H. Kurath, Lana. 5.159 (1929). Statements about CW in 
Maitre phonétique 3.5.40 (1927) and in L. Bloomfield, Language, New York, 1933. 
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bet, [e] bat, [a] balm, [u] put, [o] son, sun, [a] saw, [a] sod, [r] fir, fur, [ij] 
see, [ej] say, [aj] sigh, [oj] boy, [uw] do, [ow] go, [aw] now, [juw] you, yew, 
ewe. Most speakers, then, do not distinguish between [a] and [a].* 

2. The existence of these phonemes is established by 136 such pairs as 
pit : pet, look : luck, cam : calm, bomb : balm, see : say. The biophysical 
description, in terms of speaker’s movements, or of sound-waves, or of 
ear-drum vibrations, must be left to the laboratory. The biosocial 
description consists in a statement of the combinations in which these 
phonemes occur: which phonemes (including zero, the beginning of 
speech) may precede each of them, and which phonemes (including zero, 
the end of speech) may follow each of them. In this respect, the speech- 
forms of CW, as of B, fall into several types. 

Type 1. As the basis of our description we take morphologically simple 
one-syllable words. Thus, we say that [i] occurs after [str] before [kt] in 
strict, and after zero before [f] in 7f, and we observe that [u], for example, 
does not occur in either of these positions. Such a list is needed, but 
since most of its features would not be peculiar to CW, I shall mention 
only the more noteworthy restrictions, in addition, of course, to the 
features in which CW deviates from B. 

To the morpheme words of Type 1 there may be added suffixal and 
enclitic consonants: 

Type 1a. Such combinations are made with suffixes and enclitics of 
the form [s, z, t, d], added without phonetic modification, under the usual 


3 Any transcription shocks and offends all but the few readers who have been 
inured to the free use of graphic symbols (‘algebra’). When old-established ren- 
derings, such as [det] debt or [kam] calm, are denounced as dangerous innovations, 
the critics’ choice of examples may perhaps give us a clue to the real difficulty: 
can it be that the disconcerting factor is really the absence of the letters b and 1? 
Unaccustomed use of the symbol [o] is especially annoying, perhaps because this 
letter, whose shape resembles the shape of the lips in the utterance of its name, 
plays a dominant réle in our first learning of the alphabet and retains this réle in 
the graphic fetishism of later life. 

The shapes of the graphic symbols scarcely deserve discussion. The reader 
who prefers the symbol [x] where I use [e] does not need any factual basis to justify 
his preference. Even the reader who claims that the symbol [o] for the vowel of 
son, mother, come, love is repugnant to the habits of English-speaking people, and 
therefore prefers to use a v upside down, may be guilty of several fallacies, but he 
is not tampering with the facts. If he replaces our [o] by this symbol everywhere 
except in digraph [ow], he will have the lay-out that is traditional in the transcrip- 
tion of B. But the distribution of the symbols is another matter. The theorist 
whose ratiocinations lead him to demand one and the same symbol for the vowels 
of calm, psalm and of cam, Sam, or to replace the symbol [é], as in catch it, by the 
symbols [t] plus [8] or the equivalent, will end with a sorry mess on his hands. 
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restrictions.‘ These combinations need not be listed; thus, when we 
have listed, under Type 1, the combination look, this implies the exist- 
ence of looks, looked. 

Type 2. In other cases, suffixes of the form [s, z, t, d] are added with 
phonetic modification, as in says, has, kept, or against the usual restric- 
tions, as in burnt, or both, as in lost, dreamt. Thus there may arise 
combinations foreign to Type 1, such as [rnt, mt]. Or there may be 
added, with or without phonetic modification, other suffixal or enclitic 
consonants; these too may produce sequences foreign to Type 1. Thus, 
[al, £0, ks#, ownt] are final combinations foreign to Type 1, but they 
occur in Type 2: pa’ll (help us), fifth, sixth, don’t. A zero suffix may be 
added with phonetic modification; thus, mouthe, in Type 2, has a final 
[awd] that does not occur in Type 1. In what follows I shall try to list 
the most striking sequences produced in Type 2. 

Type 2a. To forms of Type 2 there may be added the normal forms 
of [s, z, t, d], asin tenths. These forms do not require listing.® 

To any stressed syllable, be it a root syllable or a form of Types 1, 1a, 
2, 2a, there may be added affixes and atonic words consisting of one or 
more unstressed syllables. After unstressed prefixes and proclitics, 
however, the onset of stress is in CW, as in B, plainly marked,*® and the 
combinations which are interrupted by an onset of stress, as in J’ll look 
[ajl 'luk], ahoy, convince, and so on, seem to be only such as could be pro- 
duced by a final of one of the preceding types plus an initial of Type 1; 
in this sketch, at any rate, they will be left out of account. Further, it 
seems that when unstressed suffixes and enclitics, added with or without 
modification, produce medial clusters of non-syllabics, the resulting 
sequences, again, are only such as could be produced by a final of the 
preceding types plus an initial of Type 1: stronger : strong girl, timber : 
Tim burned, booklet : took letters, meanness : mean nest. At any rate, we 
shall here disregard all medial clusters. This leaves for our considera- 
tion only the sequences of stressed syllabic plus single non-syllabic plus 
unstressed syllabic, such as singer, father, pussy. 

Type 1b. To words of Types 1, la, 2, 2a there may be added, without 
modification, syllable-forming suffixes or enclitics: sing-er, law-yer, 
saw it, saws it, has it. These forms need not be listed. 


4 See my Language 132 ff. 

5 The plural of sizth is in CW usually [siks] sizths; here the suffix [s] is added 
with modification, and the form belongs to Type 2 twice over. 

6 It produces such distinctions as a name : an aim; that stuff : that’s tough; 
see D. Jones in Maitre phonétique 3.9.60 (1931). 
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Type 3. Stressed syllables not occurring as independent words (i.e., 
roots) occur with syllable-forming suffixes. These forms may contain 
sequences foreign to the other types. Thus, [a6, er] do not occur in the 
other types, but appear in Type 3: father, berry. On the other hand, 
Type 3 suffers under special restrictions. Thus, [us] occurs in Type 1, 
puss, and accordingly in Type 1b, pussy, but [us] plus syllabic is foreign 
to Type 3. Type 3 never has simple [y], which Type 1 has in sing, 1b 
sing-er. We place into Type 3 also cases where a syllable-forming suffix 
is added with phonetic modification to a word of Type 1, such as soft-en 
['sofn]. It seems, however, that nearly all such cases result in consonant 
clusters as in long-er ['loygr]. 

3. Some of the restrictions which appear in a survey of the phoneme 
sequences open the possibility of using compound symbols for some of 
our stressed syllabic phonemes. 

(1) Six of our stressed syllabics, [i, e, ©, u, 0, a], as in pit, pet, pat, put, 
nut, pot, do not occur before syllabics or before [j, w] or at the end of a 
word. Therefore digraphs consisting of one of the letters [i, e, €, u, 0, a] 
plus [j] or [w] or any symbol of a syllabic phoneme, such as [i] or [u], can 
create no ambiguity. Transcribers of English, accordingly, use di- 
graphs for some of the stressed syllabics other than these six, e.g., [ei] 
or [ej] for the syllabic of say. For the second character of such digraphs 
[j, w] seem preferable, since this leaves the syllabic symbols, such as 
‘[i, u] free to indicate a new syllable at every occurrence. 

(2) Two of our stressed syllabics, [a, 9] do not occur before [j, w] in 
Type 1, but do occur in final position, as in pa, saw, and may therefore 
precede syllabics and [j, w] in forms of Type 1b: pa and ma ['pan 'mal, 
saw it ['soit], they’ll haha you [ha'haju] out of the place; pa will ['paw}] 
help us; lawyer ['lojr]; Shaw will ['Sow]] be there. The combinations 
[aj, aw, 9j] which arise in this way, resemble the syllabic phonemes of 
high, how, boy. The forms pa will hit him, with will in the weak form 
[w]], and Powell hit him are probably homonymous on the lips of most 
Chicagoans. If we believe that these equations are true, then we must 
use the digraphs [aj, aw, 9j] for the syllabic phonemes of high, how, boy; 
this is the course which I follow. If we believe that these equations are 
inexact, then we cannot use these digraphs, but may resort to symbols 
of class (1) and transcribe [haj, haw, boj].’ 


7 For the majority of CW speakers, who have not the distinction of [a] and [a], 
we transcribe pa, hot [pa, hat]; the question as to the digraphs remains as above, 
except that if the second alternative is chosen, the symbol [a] in high, how occurs 
only in these digraphs. 
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Having chosen digraphs for the syllabics of high, how, boy, we avail 
ourselves of (1) to form digraphs also for the syllabics of see, say, do, go 
[sij, se], duw, gow]. The latter part of the syllabic phoneme in you, yew, 
ewe is equal to the [uw] of do, and the first part of it to the [j] of yes. 
For this reason we transcribe it by the trigraph [juw]. The eight pho- 
nemes which we transcribe by compound symbols are conventionally 
called diphthongs; among them, [juw] is called also by the special name 
triphthong. In contrast, the remaining syllabic phonemes are called 
simple vowels.® 

4. The CW simple vowels are produced with loose muscles. In the 
diphthongs the latter part of the phoneme is more tense; before [r], 
moreover, [ij, ej], uw, ow] seem to be somewhat tense throughout, so that 
the sounds in share, more are as near as CW can get to the French 
vowels in cher, mort. 

All the CW vowels are unrounded, except the four diphthongs which 
we transcribe with [w], that is, [uw, juw, ow, aw], as in do, few, go, how. 
In these the latter part is slightly rounded. 

Four of the stressed syllabics are shorter than the rest: [i, e, u, ol], 
as in pit, pet, put, nut. Within each of the two classes thus created, 
stressed syllabics and combinations of stressed syllabic with [m, n, 9, 1] 
are somewhat shortened (and have usually a simplified intonation) be- 
fore unvoiced consonants. Thus, in the short class, bit, bet, book, but 


have shorter vowels than bid, bed, bull, bud, and [im] is shorter in imp 
than in limb or in limber. In the long class, bat, bought, beat have shorter 
syllabics than bad, sawed, bead, and the [en] in cant is shorter than in 
canned, can. 

These relations, however, do not hold for the diphthongs [oj], as in 
boy, or before [r] plus consonant: in these cases only the longer quantity 
seems to occur in what we may call the solemn or basic form of words. 


8 The customary alternative statement is this: The phonemes [i, e, a, 9] occur 
before [j], as in bee, bay, buy, boy, and the phonemes [u, 0, a] occur before [w], as in 
do, go, now, but in these combinations both the syllabic and the following [j, w] 
deviate acoustically from their usual shape, especially before [r], asin fear, fazr, 
fire, poor, pour, sour. This statement is equivalent to the one in the text above, 
and preferable in the way of brevity and clearness, but it annoys some students. 

The acoustic analysis of [juw] is so obvious that one hesitates to call it a pho- 
neme. However, it appears only within morphologic units, and it alone enables 
anything like [j] to occur after initial consonants and clusters, as in few, skew. 
The only exception to the latter statement seems to be the variant ['pjenow] 
beside [pi'jenow] piano; the derivative ['pjenist] beside [pi'jenist] pianist seems 
to offer difficulty, for a less urbane ['pijnist] is perhaps the prevalent form. 
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In formal enunciation (when asked, for instance, to read or pronounce a 
single word) a speaker will usually produce the long quantity in dark, 
sharp, start, starch, and the like. Nevertheless, in current speech some 
of these words seem to have variants (S) with shorter vowels and simpler 
intonation. Thus, starch seems always to have the longer quantity, 
but march, March occur also with the shorter. The occurrence of these 
S forms is an elusive sub-phonemic feature; it is with the greatest diffi- 
dence that I shall list the forms as I seem to hear and speak them.® 
Strangely enough, S forms seem to occur also before [r] plus voiced con- 
sonant,—for instance, in garden, but not in harden,—and in a very few 
words, such as here, there, even before final [r]. In the case of the diph- 
thongs [ij, ej], ow] the S forms result in a sound resembling the ordinary 
forms of the phonemes [i, e, 0, 9]; e.g., here, there, horse, wart are prac- 
tically [hir, Ser, hors, wort] beside the solemn variants [hijr, Sejr, howrs, 
wowrt]. Since precisely these phonemes do not otherwise occur before 
final [r] or [r] plus consonant, we are free to use these symbols to indicate 
the S forms. This, indeed, is advisable if I am right in believing that 
the occurrence of S forms really differs for different words. Thus, worn 
[wowrn] scems to be incapable of S, whereas warn is either [wowrn] or 
[worn]; if we use the latter transcription, we tell the whole story. 

5. The following outline gives the more important features of occur- 
rence of the stressed syllabics of CW, especially where CW contrasts 
with B. We give for each phoneme (a) occurrence before single non- 
syllabics in Types 1 and 8, with special attention to zero and [r], and no 
mention of the usual lack of [2] in Type 1 or of the complete lack of [y] 
in Type 3; (b) occurrence before final clusters in Type 1, together with 


9 In view of my complex linguistic background, both personal and professional, 
I have tried to describe not my own speech, but that of the people about me. So 
far as phonemic differences are concerned, this seems to offer little difficulty. As 
to sub-phonemic features, however, the situation is more complex, and seems to 
be somewhat as follows: (1) One does not ordinarily react to sub-phonemic differ- 
ences. (2) When a sub-phonemic difference is striking (as, in a speaker from a 
distant part of the area) or has been marked out by some special circumstance 
(such as phonetic training of the observer), it receives a regional or social conno- 
tation, and after that: (a) A sub-phonemic variation which the observer himself 
uses will generally escape his notice; if he tries to observe it, he will suspect him- 
self (rightly or wrongly) of attributing it to speakers who do not use it, and will 
end in uncertainty. This is my experience with the S forms. (b) A sub-pho- 
nemic variation foreign to the observer’s own habit is noticeable and seems either 
provincial (e.g., for me, the backing of [e], as in hat, southern) or over-refined 
(e.g., for me, excessive diphthongization of [ow]) or else clumsy (e.g., for me, the 
use of an S vowel in the word fork). 
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unusual combinations in Type 2; (c) a few observations as to occurrence 
initially and after [w]. 

[i], as in bzt; high front short; perhaps somewhat looser than the corre- 
sponding B vowel, Sweet’s and Jones’ [i]. 

(a) It does not occur in final position or before syllabies or [j, w]. It 
does not occur before final [r]; cf. however, the S form of [ij]. Hence it 
does not occur before [r] plus syllabic in Type 1b, but it does occur in 
Type 3: mirror, virile, spirit, lyric; here syrup has an inelegant by-form 
[‘srop]. [6] Type 1, only with, and even this has a widely used by-form 
[wid]; 3 in a few words: wither. [6] 1 smith, hence 1b smithy, but 3 
lacking. The form been has only [i], never [ij]; get, again with [i] are 
sub-standard. Occurrence: tip, ripple, bit, bitter, stick, liquor, rib, 
ribbon, lid, riddle, pig, wriggle, rich, pitcher, ridge, pigeon, cliff, piffle, kiss, 
thistle, fish, mission, live, river, fizz, busy, vision, rim, simmer, pin, minute, 
ring, bill, pillow. 

(b) It is unpronounceable before [r] plus consonant; other clusters 
occur in great variety: crypt, strict, fix, lift, wisp, fist, risk, rhythm, prism, 
limp, nymph, lint, wind, plinth, mince, pink, lynx, quilt, milk, gild, filch, 
bilge, sylph, filth (historically Type 2), film, kiln; cf. Dickens’ Quilp. 
From 2 we add sizth, width, fifth. 

[e] as in bet; higher mid front, short, like the corresponding B vowel, 
Swect’s and Jones’ [e]. 

(a) It does not occur in final position or before syllabics or [j, w], or 
before final [r]; but cf. the S form of [ej]. Hence it does not occur before 
[r] plus syllabic in Type 1b, but it occurs freely in this position in Type 3: 
berry, merit, error; here bury has a by-form with [e]. [f] 1 is rare: the 
name of the letter F and the short-name Jeff; 3 heifer, effort, Jefferson. 
[0] rare: 1 Beth, Seth; 2 breath, death; 3 method, ethics. [v] 1 lacking; 3 
occurs freely: never; nephew has [f] or [v]. [6] 1 lacking; 3 freely: 
leather. [z] rare: 1 fez; 2 says; 3 embezzle. [y] lacking. The word 
again has [e], not [ej]; there is also a sub-standard form with [i]; catch 
has a sub-standard form with [e]. Other consonants: step, epic, let, 
letter, wreck, second, ebb, pebble, bed, meddle, beg, legate, etch, letcher, edge, 
ledger, mess, lesson, mesh, session, measure, gem, lemon, pen, henna, sell, 
cellar. 

(b) It is unpronounceable before [r] plus consonant; other clusters 
occur in great variety: sept, sect, sex, text, deft, rest, Kemp, tent, tense, 
help, melt, elk, weld, belch, shelf, wealth, else, Welsh (the last three are 
historically of Type 2), delve, elm. Type 2 adds depth, breadth, dreamt, 
tenth, and, with [y], length, strength. 
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fu], as in put; high back, short; unrounded and looser than the corre- 
sponding B vowel, Sweet’s and Jones’ [u]. Itis of very restricted occur- 
rence. 

(a) It does not occur finally, before syllabics, before [j, w], or before 
[r]; see, however, the S form of [uw]. It is lacking also before [b, j, 5, 
n, 9]; before [p, f, m] it occurs only as a by-form of [uw]. [t] put, foot, 
and variants, beside [uw], of root, soot. [k] book, cook, etc. [d] good, 
hood, ete.; 2 could, etc.; 3 pudding. [g] 1 lacking; 3 sugar. [é] 1 only 
Butch as a nickname; 3 butcher. [s] puss. [8] push, bush, Cushman; 
3 cushion. [z] 3 bosom. [I] bull, full, etc.; 3 bullet. 

(b) Only wolf. 

(c) It differs from all the other stressed syllabics in not occurring 
initially. 

[o] as in son, sun; higher mid back, short; like the corresponding B 
vowel, Sweet’s and Jones’ [A], but lacks the more open and fronted 
variants that are common in B. 

(a) It does not occur finally, before syllabics or [j, w, r]; cf., however, 
the S form of [ow]. [6] only in the archaic 2 doth and in Cuthbert. [8] 
1 lacking; 2 other, mother, brother. Other consonants: cup, supper, nut, 
flutter, luck, bucket, rub, rubber, bud, rudder, rug, juggle, fuss, hustle, rush, 
Russia, love, oven, buzz, cousin, come, summer, done, funnel, tongue, dull, 
gully. 

(b) It is lacking before [r] plus consonant; but cf. the S forms of [ow]. 
Other clusters are varied: corrupt, duct, cusp, rust, husk, jump, hunt, 
month, dunce, trunk, gulp, cult, hulk, gulch, bulge, gulf, pulse, culm. 


[e] as in hat; lower mid front; lower and decidedly longer than the 
corresponding B vowel, Sweet’s and Jones’ [ze]. 

(a) It does not occur finally or before syllabics or [j, w]; however, in 
3 the name Gawain is pronounceable. Before [r] 1 is lacking, but 3 
occurs freely: carry, carrot, marrow, charity; many learned words, such 
as various, apparent, have [e] or [ej]. [5] 1 lacking; 2 baths; 3 gather, etc. 
[z] 1 jazz, razz (slang ‘mock, taunt’), raspberry; 2 has; 3 hazard, dazzle. 
[z]3 azure. [l] 1 rare: pal (historically a loan from Romany), gal (mock- 
dialectal for girl), short-names Al, Hal, Sal; 3 freely: alley, salad, 
palace.© The words thresh, wrestle have homely by-forms with [e]. 
Occurrence: map, apple, hat, rattle, lack, tackle, grab, dabble, sad, saddle, 
rag, haggard, laugh, taffy, bath, catholic, pass, castle, mash, passion, have, 
havoc, cam, hammer, can, cannon, bang. 


10 The late C. W. Alvord insisted upon [e], not [9], in his name. 
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(b) It is unpronounceable before [r] plus consonant; [1] plus consonant 
seems to occur only in the archaic 2 shalt. There is a moderate array 
of clusters: apt, lapse, act, axe, raft, clasp, cast, ask, chasm, lamp, pant, 
Banff, chance, rank, Manz. 

(c) After [w] it occurs only before velars: wag, waggle, swag, swagger, 
whack, thwack, wax, Wacker, whang, swang, swank. 

A nasalized foreign form occurs among educated speakers: fin-de- 
siécle, Lebrun ['fe"de'sjejkl, le'bre"]. 

Before certain non-syllabics CW [e] corresponds not to B [z] but to B 
[a:]. I list the forms with these non-syllabics, placing a star before 
words in which B has [a:], and a star in parentheses before words in 
which B has both [e] and [a:]. 

[f] draff, riffraff, *epitaph, *photograph, *calf, *chaff, *half, *laugh, 
*staff; 3 daffy, taffy (B has [9], the normal correspondent of CW [a], 
and writes toffee). 

[ft] haft, *aft (*after), *daft, *draught, *graft, *raft, *shaft, (*) Taft; cf. 
*laughter, *rafter, *Grafton; *waft is read also with [9] and [a]. 

[v] have, *saive; 2 *calve, *halve (*calves, *halves) ; 3 avid, gravity, ete. 

[9] (homeo)path, (after)math, math (students’ slang for mathematics), 
Gath, McGrath, *bath, *lath, *path; in wrath B has [9:], the normal corre- 
spondent of CW [9]; 3 rare: Catherine, (*) catholic. 

[5] 2 *baths; *laths has also a form with [6s]; 3 gather, Mather, (*) 
lather, *rather; this last word occurs also with [a]; *father has always [a]. 

[s] bass, basswood, crass, gas, lass, mass, High (*) Mass, sass (homely: 
Don’t sass back ‘don’t retort impudently’),” (*) ass, *brass, *class, 
*glass, *pass, (*) morass; 3 cassock, facile, etc., *castle. 

[sp] (*) asp, *clasp, *gasp, (*) hasp, *rasp; cf. aspect, aspen, Caspian, 
aspic, aspirate, (*) Jasper. 

[st] bast, *cast, *caste, *fast, *aghast, *last, *mast, (*) contrast, *vast; 
2 *past; cf. bastard, bastion, dastardly, plastic, *aster, *asterisk, *castor, 
*master, *nasty, *pastor, *plaster, mastiff, masticate. 

[sk] casque, (*) basque, *bask, *cask, *task, *mask, *ask; cf. *basket, 
*casket, *rascal, gasket, Gaskell, Ascot, Asquith. 

[nt] brant, cant, pant, rant, scant, Levant, (*) ant, *aunt, *grant, *slant; 
2 *can’t, *shan’t; cf. antics, antlers, banter, bantam, canter, mantle, shanty, 
pantry. 


11 The B form of this word is unknown to me; B has [a] in daft, and NED gives 
[a] for the dialectal daff ‘simpleton’. 

12 The word sauce ‘gravy’ has [0], corresponding to B’s [9:]; saucy has [9] but 
also a homely by-form with [e]. 
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[nd] and, hand, land, etc., expand, *command (*demand, *reprimand, 
*remand); cf. candy, candle, gander, etc. 

[né] *blanch, *branch, (*) ranch, *stanch. 

[ns] romance [ra'mens, 'rowmens], with both forms apparently in all 
meanings of the word, *dance, *chance, *France, etc.; cf. fancy. 

[ns] *Blanche. 

Isolated forms: *moustache [ma'steS, 'mos,te3], *example; the word 
*almond occasionally has an elegant [a]; *drama has both [e] and [a]. 

The use of [a:] in these forms is the deviant feature of B that is best 
known to speakers of CW. So far as mere sound is concerned, it is 
easy to imitate, since CW [a] as in calm (and for most speakers also in 
sod) is acoustically the same thing as B’s [a:]._ Hence the ‘compromise 
vowel’ which is reported for some types of Standard English, does not 
occur in CW.'4 Schoolteachers who are otherwise innocent of any 
attempt at B pronunciation, will try to make their pupils use [a] in a 
few words like laugh. Social climbers betray themselves by hyper- 
urbanisms, such as [a] in bass or lass, or even in and, man, shadow. 
These, however, are isolated phenomena; both among the masses and 
among better educated speakers [e] is entirely stable in the starred words, 
excepting rather, drama, and perhaps almond. 


[a], as in far; low, quite like the corresponding vowel of B, Sweect’s 
[aa], Jones’ [a:]. Most CW speakers merge [a] and [a] into one phoneme; 
see under [a] below. For the occurrence of [a] as a variant of [e], sce 
above, under [e]. 

(a) It occurs in final position, but only in peculiar words: pa, ma 
(pdpa, mama) are childish; fa, la, fra, spa, shah, papd, mamé are foreign- 
sounding; ah, ha, aha, haha (slang, the merry haha), rah-rah, baa, blah 
(‘nonsense, turgid speech’) are interjectional. Types la, 2, 1b bring 
[a] into position before syllabics and unusual non-syllabics: pa’s, pa’ll 
(help us), pa’d (help us), rah-rah-ing. The combinations [aj, aw] that 
arise in this way, as in zt doesn’t baa yet, it doesn’t baa well, are probably 
equal to the phonemes [aj, aw], as in buy zt, Powell; cf. §4, above. [a] 
occurs freely before final [r], where the other simple vowels (except per- 


13 A mock-B form of fancy with [a] and, in grotesque exaggeration, with [9], 
is used in CW as a witticism. B, of course, has [e]. 

14 A ‘compromise vowel’ in the forms that are here starred would remove words 
like pass, glass, grass from the [e] group of gas, bass, lass. Hence the ‘compromise 
vowel’ in such types of Standard English is not part of the [e] phoneme. If one 
may judge by the forms listed in Jones’ Outline 74, the ‘compromise vowel’ is 
part of the [a:] phoneme, with distribution dependent upon the following con- 
sonant. 
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haps for certain S forms) are lacking: star, jar; 1b starry, jarring. On 
the other hand, [a] does not occur before [r] in Type 3, where [i, ¢, e€, 9, a] 
occur freely. Before non-syllabics other than [r] the phoneme is severely 
restricted: [v] in foreign lava, bravo, caviar; [3] only in 3 father; [m] balm, 
calm, palm, alms, qualms; [Z] in the foreign suffix [a%]: mirage, garage. 
It is used rather freely, however, in rendering foreign words: da capo, 
adagio, da Gama, Bach, Prague, Jeanne [Zan]; the name Chicago has a 
by-form with [a] beside more usual [9]; for tomato, see [ej]."® 

(b) The only clusters are [r] plus consonant, but these occur freely. 
The types or words in which I seem to hear S forms are marked §; this 
indication holds up to the next cluster. [rp] S sharp, carpet; [rt] art 
(artful, arty ‘pretentiously artistic’), heart (hearty, hearten), etc.; S only 
in certain derivatives: artist, artisan, artifice, artificial, party, partner, 
partisan; forms of Type 3 scem to be always capable of S variants: 
barter, Carter, garter, marten, Martin, martyr, Spartan; contrast, in 1b, 
carter, starter, where S seems impossible; [rk] S dark, market; [rb] 8 garb, 
garbage, marble; [rd] hard (harder, -est, -ly, -y, -en), guard, lard (lard-er 
would be ‘one who lards’), Hardy, etc.; but 3 seems to allow of S: garden, 
larder, pardon, tardy, ardent; [rg] only 3, S argue, cargo, largo, embargo, 
Margaret, target; [ré] starch; S arch, march, March, larch, parch; [rj] large; 
S barge; 3, S margin, sergeant, argyrol, Argentine; [rf] S scarf; [ré] S 
hearth, Arthur; [rs] S parse, parson; [rs] S marsh, marshal; [rv] S (?) carve; 
2 scarves; 3 marvel, harvest; [rz] Mars, Tarzan; [rm] S(?) arm, charm, farm; 
3, S army, armor; [rn] darn; 3 seems to permit S: varnish, tarnish; [rl] 
S (?) Carl, gnarled, Charles, parlor. 

(c) [a] occurs after [w] only in the bookish word qualms. 

There is a nasalized [a] in foreign words, among educated and semi- 
educated speakers, as in carte blanche ['kart 'bla"S]. There is a wide- 
spread clegant middle-class form ['a®velowp] envelope, beside the normal 
[‘envelowp, 'envelop]; the verb is always [en'velop].6 

[a] as in saw; lower mid back; unrounded, hence differing somewhat 


15 In yacht, where B has [9], the CW speakers who distinguish [a] and [a] seem 
to use [a]. 

16 The rapid cultural advance, during the last fifty years, of the CW area in- 
volves universal schooling by semi-educated teachers, and wide reading; hence 
there occur elegant reading forms which are foreign to the best educated persons. 
Thus, the normal CW form of valet is [' velej], and the educated speaker uses either 
this or the B form ['velet], but there is also an clegant middle-class form [ve' let], 
due perhaps to a confused theoretical knowledge of the B form. To this type 
belong such eccentric forms as ['fecizm] fascism, ['leveljej] lavalliére, ['Sejz 'lo"Z] 
chaise longue. 
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from the corresponding vowel of B, Sweet’s and Jones’ [9:]. Many 
words with [9] have by-forms with [a]; after [w] these seem to be for the 
most part of indifferent connotation, but after other consonants they 
are more elegant than the variants with [9]. Most of the variants with 
[a] occur in words in which B has [9], the vowel which corresponds 
systematically to CW [a]. Thus, the normal CW form is [fog] fog, and 
the more elevated form is [fag], which corresponds systematically to B 
[fog]. Acoustically, however, CW [9] is closer to B [9] than is CW [a]. 
Direct imitation of B would therefore favor CW [9], whereas in the 
ordinary run of CW connotations the variants with [a] are higher-toned. 
This incongruity probably plays a part in the variations of the word god. 
The words which in B have [9] are starred below; those which in B have 
[9:] or [9] have a star in parentheses. The occurrence of CW [9] after 
[w] differs from that in other positions and is disregarded in (a) and (b). 

(a) It occurs in final position, as in saw. This brings it, in forms of 
Type 1b, into position before syllabics and [j, w], as in saw it, saw you, 
lawyer, Shaw will; here drawer ‘tiroir’, drawers ‘undergarment’ are disyl- 
labic, like drawer ‘one who draws’ and saw ’er. The combination [oj] 
that arises in this way seems to be equal to the diphthong in boy, so that 
lawyer rimes exactly with annoyer; cf. §4, above. The vowel [9], except 
after [w], is unpronounceable before final [r], but occurs before [r] in 
Type 3, probably always beside more elevated variants with [a]: oral,” 
aural, aurist, (*) laurel, Laura, (*) Lawrence. In some words the variant 
with [a] is quite common: *coral, *moral, *oracle, *orator, *coroner. In 
others [a] is the normal form, and [9] has an inferior connotation: 
*foreign, *forest, *horrid, *horrible, *orange, *Florence, *Morris. [p] is 
lacking, though I seem to have heard a slang yawp ‘talk loudly and 
petulantly’. [t] 1 scarce: taut, nought (popular and childish for ‘zero’), 
naught (archaic, as in dreadnaught) ; 2 bought, caught, ought, etc.; 3 autumn, 
naughty, cauterize. [k] talk, etc.; 3 seems to be lacking. [b] daub. [d] 
broad, fraud; 3 caudal; in *god the form with [9] is coarse (in exclama- 
tions), but also elevated (in prayer); the variant with [a] is the normal 
form. Before [g], where B has only [2], CW has by-forms with [a], but 
the forms with [9] prevail entirely in the homely words *dog, *hog; less 
exclusively in *cog, *fog, *frog, *log; in less common words [a] has a 
better chance, e.g. *bog, *flog, *jog; 3 *soggy; Chicago has [9], but [a] is 
also common. [¢é, j] are lacking. Before [f] the variants with [a] are 
uncommon and decidedly elegant: cough, *off; *often, *soften, (*)coffee, 


17 The B variant of oral with [ow], given in NED, occurs also in American 
English. 
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*c ffer, *office, *officer, *coffin; [a] is commoner than [9] in bookish words 
like *doff, *coffer, *proffer. [6] (*)cloth, (*)muth, author have preva- 
lently [9]; *broth, *froth have both vowels; in learned words, like *Gothic, 
[a] prevails, but variants with [9] occur. Before [s] by-forms with [a] 
occur in all words of Type 1; least often perhaps in *boss, (*)cross, *loss, 
*moss, *toss, sauce; more frequently in *dross, *floss, *gloss, *joss, *Ross; 
3 faucet has [9]; in learned words [a] prevails: *process (the B form with 
[ow] occurs in CW only as a pedantic elegancy), *fossil, *apostle, *glos- 
sary, *docile.* [8] is lacking, except after [w]. [v] only mauve, beside 
[ow], which is B’s vowel. [5] only 2 (*)cloths. [z] cause, hawser, etc. 
[m] is lacking. [n] dawn, etc.; only 2 (*)gone has a very refined variant 
with [a]; stressed *on has usually [a], but there is a less polite variant with 
[0]. Before [y], where B has only [9], the [a] variants are rare and elegant 
in *long, *song, *strong, *wrong, occasional in *belong, and perhaps as 
common as [9] in *gong, *prong, *thong, *throng. [I] ball, etc. ; *cauliflower 
occurs also with [a]; *doll has prevalently [a]; the form with [9] is coarse 
or childish. 

(b) Clusters are few: haunt, Faunce, (*)fault, (*)falter, (*)false; [ft] 
*soft; *loft (*aloft) seems to have an [a] variant. [st] *cost, *frost, 2 *lost 
with over-elegant [a] variants; *foster has perhaps more often [9] than 
[a]; caustic. [né] launch, paunch, haunch, staunch have by-forms with 
[a], against B, which has, however, by-forms with [a:]. Before [r] plus 
consonant [9] is unpronounceable, except after [w]. 

(c) After [w] the vowel [9] is very common, but most of the forms have 
variants with [a]. Final: sguaw. Before final [r] and [r] plus consonant, 
only the S variants of some words with [ow] seem to be acoustically 
equal to [or]; see below, under [ow]; in Type 3, however, we have *war- 
ren, *warrant, *quarry, *quarrel, all with [9] or [a]. [p] only in homely 
words, but in these, strangely enough, [a] prevails over [9]: *swap, wop 
‘Italian’, *whopper. [t] *swat, *squat favor [a]; the stressed form of 
*what is [wot, hwot] or, a bit elegantly, [hwat], beside unstressed [wot, 
hwot]; 3 water, quarter, *quatrain; only this last, a bookish word, could be 
read with [a]. [k] only walk, squawk (without [a] variants), in contrast 
with the free occurrence of [e] in this position. Before [b] the [a] form 
prevails in *swab, *squab, *squabble, Schwab, and especially in *wobble, 
(*wovbly). Before [d] variants with [a] are common: *wad, *squad, etc. 
[g] is lacking, in contrast with [e], above. [&] *watch, with [a] variant. 
[j]is lacking. [f] *quaff, *waft are reading forms, produced with [a, 9, e]. 


18 The B variant of docile with [ow] would sound striking in CW. 
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[6] *swath, similarly. [sp] *wasp, with [a] variant. [8] *wash, *quash, 
*squash, *Washington, all with [a] variants. [z] only in the stressed form 
of *was, which has persistently [9], and [a] only in elegant diction; the 
unstressed form is [woz]. [n] *swan, with [a] variant; the book word 
*wan has [a, 9, e]. [nt] *want, *quantity, with [a] variants; speakers who 
distinguish use [a], not [a], in these variants. [nd] *wand, *squander, 
*wander, with [a] variants. [I] wall, squall, Waller, Walter, Walton seem 
to have always [9]; Waldorf, (*) Waldo, *swallow, *quality, *squalid have 
[a] or [a]; the book word *squalor is read also with [ej]. [Its] *waltz has at 
least prevalently [9]. [18] (*) Walsh has prevalently [9]. 

In foreign forms educated speakers have a nasalized form of this vowel, 
as in salon [se'lo", 'seilo", 'sevlan]. 

[a] as in sod; low, slightly more retracted than [a]; aside from the total 
lack of rounding, it is longer and lower than the corresponding B vowel, 
Sweet’s and Jones’ [9]. Most speakers have only one phoneme for [a] 
and [a]; acoustically it seems to equal rather the [a]‘of the speakers who 
make the distinction. Even these latter have difficulty in imitating 
B’s [9]; actors who ‘drop their R’s’ and use [a] in pass, etc., often lapse 
into the open unrounded CW [a] or [a] in words like hot, got, not. The 
merging of [a] and [a] produces only one pair of homonyms, bomb : 
balm, aside from theoretical constructions, such as my pod shut up : my 
pa’d shutup. Itcan be tested also in rime forms, such as bother : father, 
sorry : starry. I do not know whether the distinction of [a] and [a] is 
a survival or a renovation based on the written form. 

The words in which [a] competes with [9] have been mentioned under 
that vowel; these include all occurrences before [g, f, s, 9]. 

(a) It does not occur finally, before syllabics, or before [j, w]. It is 
unpronounceable before final [r], but [ar] occurs in Type 3, both as a 
variant of [9] and in sorry, borrow, tomorrow. [8] is rare: gosh, josh; also 
in the bookish bosh, tosh. [v] 3 only; novel, Ovid. [8]3 only: bother and 
the bookish pother. [z] 1 Boz; 3 common: nozzle, closet, rosin. [m] 1 
bomb; 3 common: vomit, comet, hominy, omlet. Other consonants: 
stop, opera, spot, bottle, stock, stocking, rob, robin, odd, model, botch, 
crotchet, dodge, codger, don, bonnet, moll, hollow. 

(b) Clusters are few: adopt, copse, concoct, box, mosque, romp, fond, 
sconce, bronze, honk; [l] plus consonant only in [lv]: solve (dissolve, revolve, 
etc.). 

(c) After [w] hornswoggle; in all others it competes with [0], but pre- 
vails in homely words, wop, wobble, swat; cf. under [9], above. 


[r] as in fur, fir; differs greatly from the corresponding B vowel, 
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Sweet’s [aa], Jones’ [a:]. The tip of the tongue is raised toward the 
highest point of the palate. This syllabic [r] is formed like the non- 
syllabic [r]; its syllabic character is due, in most instances, merely to the 
less sonorous surroundings: bird, stir, urge, err [r]. Before syllabics, a 
syllabic [r] differs from a non-syllabic [r] by a moment of greater stress; 
this distinguishes, for instance, stirring ['striy] from string [striy]; in such 
forms B has [or]. 

(a) It occurs freely in final position: err, stir (stirs, stirred, stirring, 
stirrer ['strr]).. Unlike the other simple vowels, it occurs freely before 
syllabies in forms of Type 3: hurry, furrow, squirrel ['skwr]]. It occurs 
rarely before [j, w]: furrier ['frjr, 'frijr], Erwin. It does not occur before 
[r] within a word; compare phrases, such as Sir Richard. B has [a:], 
the normal correspondent of CW [ar], in clerk, derby, Berkeley. In this 
last, CW occasionally uses [ar]; this variant, as well as the form varsity 
(‘pertaining to the university’, of athletic organizations) is in imitation 
of B. The form were is always [wr]. 

[p] 1 only slang purp ‘dog’; 3 serpent, purple. [8] 3 only: exertion. 
[3] 3 further. [2] furze. [%] 3 excursion, version (B has [S] in some of 
these forms.) [y] is unpronounceable. Others: dirt, curtain, work, 
turkey, curb, Herbert, bird, murder, burg, burgle, birch, merchant, urge, 
virgin, surf, surface, earth (3 lacking?), curse, person, serve, scurvy, worm, 
hermit, turn, journey, girl, surly. 

(b) Clusters are very few: excerpt, thirst; 2 burnt. 

[ij] as in see; high front diphthongal, like the corresponding B phoneme, 
Sweet’s [ij], Jones’ [i:]. 

(a) It occurs finally, as in see. In 1b the occasional agent nouns and 
comparatives with -er, such as freer, seer ['sijr] ‘one who sees’ are prob- 
ably always disyllabic, contrasting with one-syllable forms like seer 
‘prophet’, sear, sere [sijr]._ In Type 3 [ij] occurs before syllabics in forms 
like Leon, peony. Combinations with following [j, w] are possible in 1b: 
see you, Lee will (help us). 

It occurs freely before [r], as in cheer, era. In this position the latter 
part of the articulation is somewhat lowered, and the whole phoneme 
takes on the character of a slightly tense uniform vowel. A few words 
of this shape seem to have 8 forms which are acoustically equivalent to 
[ir], a final combination that does not otherwise occur. The S forms 
appear in the words here, hear, ear, year, dear, dearest, the last two only 


19 Similarly, unstressed syllabic [r] is marked as syllabie by its surroundings, 
as in beller [‘betr], or by a slight stress, as in error, pattern, pickcrel [‘err, ‘petrn, 
‘pikrl]. 
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as terms of address. Thus, Come here! seems to be indifferently, with a 
mere sub-phonemic variation, [kom 'hijr] or [kom 'hir, kom ‘ir]; Yes, 
dear is ['jes 'dijr] or ['jes 'dir]; but Butter zs dear ['dijr] has not the S form; 
ten years [jijrz, jirz].° The great mass of [ijr] words, such as fear, cheer, 
mere, beer, are not capable of 8. 

[b] rare; grebe, glebe are book words; 3 feeble. [%] 3 lesion, ete. [y] 
is unpronounceable. Others: cheap, steeple, meat, beetle, speak, deacon, 
weed, wheedle, league, eager, peach, feature, siege, region, leaf, reefer, 
wreath, ether, cease (3 lacking?), leash, secretion, leave, evil, seethe, either,?! 
please, measles, seem, demon, mean, Venus, feel, Keeley. 

(b) Clusters are very few: [st] east, etc.; [Id] yield, ete.; [nd] only in 
fiend; [rs] only fierce, pierce. 

[ej] asin say; mid front diphthongal, like the corresponding B phoneme, 
Sweet’s and Jones’ [ei], but even sub-standard CW lacks the B Cockney 
variant approaching [aj]. 

(a) It occurs in final position, as in pray, and, consequently, before 
syllabies and [j, w] in 1b, asin praying, may you, May will. . . . However, 
the suffix -er reecives peculiar treatment: the agent suffix and the com- 
parative suffix are added without modification, as in prayer ‘one who 
prays’, grayer ‘more gray’ ['prejr, 'grejr], but other suffixes of this form 
show elevated variants with non-syllabic [r]: prayer ‘oratio’, layer 
‘stratum’ ['prejr, prejr, 'lejr, lejr]; this last variant is homonymous with 
lair. 

It occurs freely before [r]: pear, pair, pare, vary, Mary. In this posi- 
tion the diphthong is modified into a slightly tense and rather open long 
vowel. Many words of the learned type vary between [ejr] and [er]; cf. 
above, under [e]. S variants, in which [ejr] seems to be acoustically 
equivalent to an otherwise unpronounceable final [er], occur in the 
words there, where, as in Who’s there? [huwz 'Sejr? huwz 'Ser?], differing 
from their, which seems to have no § variant, even in unstressed position. 
In tomato the B form with [a] is in CW an occasional elegancy. [b] 1 
only babe; 3 able, ete. [é] in the name of the letter H; 3 nature.  [f] 
chafe; 3 cockchafer, a book word. [6] faith, wraith; 3 seems to be lacking. 
[8] 3 nation, ete. [8] lathe; 2 bathe; 3 only Mather, beside the usual form 
with [e]. [4%] becge; 3 invasion, etc.; equation has [%] rather than [S], 
against B. [y] is unpronounceable. Others: drape, caper, bait, cater, 

*” Can forms like these be the factual basis for the superstition, common among 


B speakers, that CW uses [r] for sequences of vowel plus [r], as in America? 
21 Fn either, neither CW has lij]; the forms with [aj] are studied elegancies. 
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shake, bacon, aid, cradle, vague, sago, sage, agent, case, mason, cave, favor, 
raise, razor, frame, amiable, vain, banal, fail, tailor. 

(b) Clusters are few: [st] taste, etc. [nt] paint, etc.; the homely 2 
ain’t ‘am not’ has always [ej]. [nj] strange, etc. Others only in isolated 
words: traipse, scarce. The forms laird, cairn, bairn keep their Scottish 
connotation. In 2 we have eighth. 


[uw] as in do; high back diphthongal, like the corresponding B pho- 
neme, Sweet’s [uw], Jones’ [u:]. I treat here also [juw] as in ewe. 

(a) These phonemes occur in final position: woo (woos, wooed, wooing, 
knew you, who will...), few. They occur before vowels in Type 3: 
Louis ['luwij, 'luwis], swet, cruel. In both 1b and 3, forms with the suffix 
-er, such as wooer, doer, booer ['buwr], ewer, skewer, differ from one- 
syllable forms, such as boor [buwr]. 

Before [r], as in boor, sewer ‘gout’, pure, jury, fury, the [uw] is lowered 
into a slightly tense long vowel; CW has no variants corresponding to 
B’s usual [99, 9:] in poor, sure, your. The word your (yours) has an S 
form containing the otherwise unpronounceable sequence [ur]. This 
seems to be not merely an unstressed form, as in yourself, your friend 
[jur ‘frend, jr 'frend], but also a stressed variant, as in It’s yours [its 
‘juwrz, its 'jurz]. 

Before other consonants 3 is rare or lacking. [p] stoop, cooper, cupid; 
here hoop has an inelegant by-form with [uJ]. [t] boot, cute ‘cunning’, 
beauty; soot has a common variant with [u]; in root [u] is homely. [k] is 
rare: spook, puke, fluke, duke, euchre. [b] is rare: Rube, Reuben, goober, 
‘earth nut’ (usually called peanut ['pijnot], without secondary stress). 
[d] food, feud, boodle. [g]is rare: fugue, nougat, Hugo. [é] only in slang 
words: mooch ‘to spy’, hooch ‘illicit liquor’, pooch ‘dog’. [j] is rare: 
huge, stooge ‘henchman, foil for a comedian’ (cf. Dickens’ Scrooge).  [f] 
only in hoof, roof, which have commonly [u], but elegantly [uw]; slang 
goof ‘fool’. [6] booth, ruthless; 2 truth. [s] loose, lucid. [8] rare, foreign: 
douche, ruche. [v] rare: move, groove, Hoover; in 2 the archaic plurals 
rooves, hooves. [5] only smooth, soothe. [2] choose, etc. [Z] 1 only the 
foreign rouge; 3 common: hoosier, fusion. [m] doom, fume, rumor, 
humor; here room, broom, groom have commonly [u], beside more formal 
variants with [uw]. [n] moon, lunar. [y] is unpronounceable. _ [I] cool, 
coolie. 

(b) Clusters are very few: boost, roost, wound. 

(c) The triphthong [juw] is restricted as to initials. It occurs after 
zero, [p, sp, k, sk, b, f, v, m, h], as in ewe, pew, spew, cure, skew, beauty, 
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few, view, muse, hew. After [g]: the book word gules is easily pro- 
nounced. After [n] most speakers have [uw] rather than [juw], but the 
latter prevails among the more privileged and educated; a speaker may 
treat different words differently. After [t, d, st] the diphthong prevails 
decidedly over the more elegant triphthong, but there are speakers who 
use the latter, at least in most words, or most of the time. After [s] and 
[1], as in suet, lute, the triphthong is decidedly rare and elegant; it seems to 
be fairly common, however, in medial position: assume, consume, allure, 
and after [z] in resume, presume. 

[ow] as in go; mid back diphthongal, like the corresponding B pho- 
neme, Swect’s and Jones’ [ou]. 

(a) It occurs freely in final position: sew (sews, sewed, sewing, sewer, 
know you, Joe will), less often in Type 3 before syllabies: poet, Joel. 
With -er it makes two-syllable forms in Type 1b: slower, sower, sewer 
['sowr], ‘one who sews’, distinct from sore [sowr]. 

It occurs before [r], lowered into a fairly tense long vowel: sore, flocr, 
story. The word war has an § variant, practically [wor], contrasting 
with wore [wowr], which has no § variant. The words or, nor have S 
variants, practically [or, nor], in contrast with for, which is shortened 
only in atonic use. 

[8] only in learned words of Type 3: ocean, motion. [6] only in 2 
loaihe. [2] foreign in doge, loge; 3 learned words: erosion. [}] is lacking; 
[y] is unpronounceable. The form 2 shone has only [ow]. Other con- 
sonants: hope, open, boat, total, oak, broker, robe, sober, road, odor, vogue, 
ogle, coach (3 lacking) loaf, chauffeur ['Sowfr] beside [So'fejr], both (3 
lacking), gross, grocer, stove, over, nose, ozone, home, Homer, bone, onus, 
coal, holy. 

(b) Clusters other than with [r] are few: roast, bolt, bold, hoax; [nt] 
only in 2 don’t, won’t. Before the clusters of [r] plus consonant, some 
words have S variants; these approach the character of [or] after con- 
sonants other than [w], and of [or] after [w]. [rp] S torpid, warp. [rt] 
court, sort, short; S sport, snort, fort, forty, fourteen, port, important, extort, 
exhort, with S variants practically [ort], and wart, quart, thwart, with S 
variants practically [ort]; cf. quartz, with S (?). [rk] fork in ordinary 
CW never §; stork S?;S in cork, pork, orchid, orchestra. [rb] S orb, orbit, 
absorb, morbid, Corbett; warble. [rd] board, cord, chord, border, accord, 
according; S in ford, order, Gordon, accordion, cordial, sordid; ward, reward, 
warden. [rg]S morgue, organ. [ré]S porch, torch, scorch, fortune, torture, 
orchard. [rj] George; S perhaps in gorge, forge, orgy. [rf] S morphine, 
orphan; wharf [wowrf, worf]. [ré] S forth, fourth, north. [rs] coarse, 
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hoarse; S force, horse, Morse, Norse, torso, forceps; course seems to have 
S only in the phrase of course. [r8] S portion, ete. [rv] 2 wharves 
[wowrvz]. [rd] cf. S northern. [rm] S storm, form, normal, torment; 
warm, warmth, swarm. [rn] mourn (mourning); 2 born, torn, shorn, worn, 
forlorn; S corn, horn, thorn, morning, hornet, corner; warn, Warner. 
Test pairs for S would be hoarse : horse, mourning : morning, wore : war, 
worn : warn, but they cannot be deliberately applied, since S forms scem 
to be rare in the enunciation of single words. Spelling pronunciation 
may be involved, at least in some of the contrasts. 

[aj] as in I, eye; diphthongal, low to mid front, like the corresponding 
B diphthong, Sweet’s and Jones’ [ai]. 

(a) It occurs freely in final position: cry (buy it, spy you, Guy will) 
and in Type 3 before syllabics: lion, pious. Forms of Type 1b with 
suffix -er, such as liar, higher ['hajr], differ from one-syllable forms, such 
as lyre, hire [hajr]._ It occurs freely before [r]: hire, Myron. [b] 1 only 
jibe; 3 is commoner: fibre, libel, bible. [g] 1 only Tige; 3 tiger. [j] rare: 
Elijah. [6] only Smythe; 3 python. [8] only Elisha. [8] scythe, lithe, 
writhe; 3 in the elegant by-forms of ezther, neither. [é] is lacking, [y] 
unpronounceable. Others: wipe, viper, bite, mitre, spike, icon, side, 
bridle, life, trifle, ice, isolate, hive, ivy, wise, Liza, time, Lima, sign, minor, 
file, silent. 

(b) Clusters are very few: [nd] bind, etc., [Id] wild, etc.; isolated forms 
pint, Christ; 2 ninth; height has a common inelegant by-form with [té]. 

[aw] as in now; diphthongal, low to mid back, like the corresponding B 
diphthong, Sweet’s and Jones’ [au]. 

(a) It oceurs finally, as in allow (allowance, allow you, how will). 
Forms of Type 1b with -er, such as bower ‘one wno bows’, allower, en- 
dower, seem to kcep the suffix syllabic: ['bawr]. Type3 forms with [aw] 
before a syllabic are few: coward, Powell; here towel, trowel have pre- 
dominant one-syllable by-forms, but the school word vowel seems to be 
always disyllabic. 

Final [r] is common: our, hour, dour, flour, flower, sour, scour, shower, 
tower, but all these words seem to vary freely between one-syllable forms 
[flawr] and homelier two-syllable forms ['flawr]; likewise flowery ['flawrij, 
'flawrij] but 3 dowry has only two syllables ['dawrij]. 

[p] only in the spelling pronunciation of Cowper, beside [uw].  [j] only 
gouge. [5] only 2 mouthe. [k, b, g, f, 8, v, m] seem to be lacking; [y] is 
unpronounceable. Other consonants, with 3 largely lacking: out, crowd, 
powder, mouth, mouse, rouse, trousers, down, Downer, foul. 

(b) Clusters are few: oust, count, sound, bounce; [nj] only in lounge. 
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(c) After [w] only the past tense form 2 wound. 

[oj] as in boy; diphthongal, lower mid back to mid front, like the corre- 
sponding B diphthong, Sweet’s and Jones’ [oi]. Its occurrence is very 
much restricted. It seems to permit of S forms before [I, n], as in bozl, 
coin, and in the words point, ointment, oyster (contrast joint, boisterous). 

(a) Final: enjoy (enjoying, annoy you, Roy will);3 royal. It is lacking 
before [r]. Simple consonants: [t] quozt, Hoyt, loiter. [d] Lloyd, hoyden. 
[f] coif. [s] choice, moisten. [2] notse, poison. [n] coin, poignant. [I] 
oil, doily. 

(b) Clusters: [st] moist, oyster; [nt] point. 

(c) After [w] only quozt. 





Dydvaprthivt or diydvaprthvi? 
ALBERT DEBRUNNER 


UNIVERSITAT JENA 


§1. Studying the excellent paper on ‘Sievers’s Law’ by Franklin 
Edgerton (LanGuAGE 10. 235 sqq.) I was surprised to see that on page 
252 (§34) illustrative quotations were missing for *diydvaprthvi, suggested 
by him in the RV in certain positions instead of the traditional dydvdpr- 
thivi. Therefore, I tried to furnish the proofs myself; but very soon I 
saw that Edgerton’s interpretation is impossible. 

§2. Edgerton says (252 §34): ‘So also the dvandva compound written 
dydvaprthivt is a generalization by the later diaskeuasts of the form 
which was really used only after a light syllable (but which happened to 
coincide with the usual later form of both parts of the compound). 
Initially and after a heavy syllable it must be read diydvaprthvi.’ The 
two assertions of the second sentence will be examined here. I shall 
not distinguish between the nom.-acc. and the voc., because the differ- 
ences in accentuation are of no consequence for an exclusively metrical 
investigation. 

§3. At the beginning of a verse the form dydvdprthivt occurs 5 times 
in the RV, always as ‘pentad opening’ of a tristubh or jagati verse: 
5.63.2d; 6.70.1¢; 10.63.9d; 10.65.8c; 10.66.92. No doubt the rhythm 
diyavapythiti v - - - - would be better here than the rhythm dydvd- 
prthivi - - v »v - (Oldenberg, Prol. 50, 54; Hauschild, SvetaSvUp 47 
sq., 50). Yet a series of considerations is against diydvdprthvt: 

(a) Out of the 5 instances 3 are found in the tenth mandala, the late 
origin of which is generally acknowledged; cf. below under (c). 

(b) Dydvabhimi (5 times) and dydvaksama (8 times) occur only as 
tetrasyllabic opening; in all instances it is impossible to read diydva-. 

(c) Looking through some pages of Grassmann’s Worterbuch for words 
with indisputable rhythm v - ¥ - ¥, I found that nearly all of them 
are used only as pentad openings: divasprthivyoh (4 times), parjanya- 
vata (3 times), usdsdnakta (10 times); arista- + gdtu-, grdma-, nemi-, 
bharman-, vira- (7 times; in addition 1.89.6c¢ aristanemzh as a whole verse 
of 5 syllables); while the 5 instances of initial dydvapythivt stand along- 
side 73 (or 74) in other parts of the verse. Consequently, initial 
dyavaprthivt seems not to be an archaic and decaying remainder, but a 
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spreading innovation. This conjecture is confirmed by the fact, that 
the proportional number of initial items even grows in the AV: 13 : 53; 
in the same way the numbers for mitrdvarund(u) (-a) in the same posi- 
tions increase from 2 : 86 in the RV to 7:12 in the AV. That the 
rhythm - - v vy - of initial dydvadprthivi, although not in very great 
favour, is entirely legitimate, is shown by indravarund(u) (-a), which is 
placed so 14 times out of 45 occurrences, and by mttrdvarund(u) (2 : 87; 
mitrdvaruna opening of a anustubh-verse 1.15.6b). The result of §3 is 
therefore: diydvaprthvi as pentad opening would be a metrical improve- 
ment, but is not necessary and is contradicted by several considerations. 

§4. In the interior of the verse the facts are plainly unmistakable. 
Here, dydvaprthivi is always (73 or 74 times) placed in such a manner, 
that the caesura of the tristubh or jagati verse is in the juncture of the 
compound. I give one example for each of the four possible cases: 

(a) (29 ex.) devair dydvdprthivi pravatam nah 1.31.8d, 

(b) (19 or 20 ex.) uta dydvaprthivt yathand pari 5.55.7c, 

(c) (16 ex.) asmabhyam dydvaprthivi sucetuna 1.159.5c, 

(d) (9 ex.) bhavema dydvaprthivi bhavantah 7.52.1d. 

The four cases, read according to the tradition, furnish marvellous 
samples of the most favoured rhythm of tristubh and jagati: 

(a) (bt) ¥¥--|y¥-\ oo fy 

ej") “ss ee 

If Edgerton is right, only (b) and (d) are true tradition; (a) and (c) 
have to be corrected into the following shape: 

(a) hecho oo 

(:) Y¥-v--|| - |v 

That is to say: we shall get a very bad form of (a)! and an impossible 
form of (c) (caesura after the sixth syllable!). 

Comparing again dydvdprthivi with mitrdvarund(u) and indrdvaru- 
na(u), we see that they are all treated alike even in the interior of the 
verse. The numbers are: 

mitrdvarund(u) (a) 14 (b) 2 (c) 39 (d) 20 
indrdvaruna(u) (a) 2 (b) 2 (c) 5 (d) 18 

(Otherwise the two words occur only in anustubh verses: mitrdvaruna(u) 
10 times, indrdvaruna 4 times.) 

§5. Thus, the final result is: in the interior of the verse it is impossible 
to change dydvaprthivt into diyavaprthvi, after a light syllable as well as 


1For — — in the medial part after pentad opening Oldenberg, Prol. 58, gives 
no instances; Hauschild 51 has only one (deva pr- 6.21a), but on page 55 he in- 
terprets it better as — v. 
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after a heavy one. This reinforces the other doubts against this change 
in the beginning of the verse, although it would be quite possible from a 
purely metrical point of view. I have no explanation for the fact that 
the RV has diyauh (and diyém?), but not diydvd-. Anyhow, it is re- 
markable that even dydvdé and dydvah do not vocalize the y: dissyllabic 
dydva is found 13 times in the beginning of a verse, 3 times after pra, 
once (3.6.4b) after antar. The irregular jagati verse of 11 syllables 
9.70.2b is corrected far better by reading kdviyena than by reading 
diyadvd. 2.41.20a is a tolerable anustubh-verse, if we read diydvd nah 
prthvi imam instead of dydvd nah prthivi imam, and 10.46.92 is similar; 
but these would be isolated instances of diydvd, and are therefore im- 
probable. It is the same with dydvah: opening 5 times, after light syl- 
lable 6 times, after heavy syllable 8 times; 7.101.4b trisyllabic trédha 
(Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm. 1.51 §46) is better than diydvah; in 4.57.3a 
the metre is not clear. In all cases except these four, trisyllabic read- 
ing of dydvd and dydvah is out of question. Consequently these two 
forms together with dydvdprthivi have to be added to the cases of y, 
v not varying with zy, uv, like aésva-, tvastr-, the genitives in -asya, etc. 
(Wackernagel 1.202 §181bA., cf. also 204 sq. §182a and Edgerton 262 
sq. §58); they are, therefore, in distinct opposition to words of the same 
rhythmical constitution, e.g., syama, which frequently has to be read 
siyama, and thus is extremely convenient for the end of the tristubh 
and jagati verse (e.g., 1.51.15d; stydma te 2.2.12a). 

The question of ‘Sievers’s Law’ in the RV has been brought to new 
discussion and our understanding of it efficiently advanced by Edgerton, 
but I believe he will himself agree that it needs many additional and 
more detailed investigations. 

Unfortunately I have omitted the three instances of -dydvad and 
-dydvah as second members of compounds. RV 9.106.9c must cer- 
tainly be read: 

os a al Reed oes Va we 
urstidydvo rit(i)yapah s(u)varvidah 
Therefore the missing syllable of 5.68.5a must be supplicd by reading 
urstidyava rit(i)yapd, not vrstid(i)yava rityapad. On the other hand 
3.46.5a can be read only as: 
yam soman indra prthivid(i)yava 
So here we have an instance of trisyllabic d(z)ydva, and §5 is to be cor- 


rected accordingly. 
* rn * ‘ 
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I am grateful for Professor Debrunner’s article, and a renewed study 
of the matter has convinced me that he is right in his main contention, 
that the dual written dydvd, whether followed by prthivt or not, is 
regularly pronounced as a dissyllable without reference to the quantity 
of the preceding syllable. I have only two important differences of 
opinion with him. 

First, this case is in no wise similar to forms like déva- and the geni- 
tives in -asya, etc., because, as I showed in §§38 ff. of my previous 
article (LANG. 10.254 ff.), these latter cases are in accord with Sievers’ 
Law, which requires in them y, v, not zy, uv; while the contrary is (as 
Debrunner showed) true of dydvd. The latter part of Debrunner’s 
§5 is therefore very misleading. (About tvdstr- there may be room for 
doubt.) 

Secondly, if Sievers’ Law is sound (and I understand that Debrunner 
agrees with me in accepting it), it becomes the duty of a scientific 
linguistic scholar not to content himself with pointing out ‘exceptions’ 
to it, but rather to try to explain them. Not all the ‘exceptions’ may 
be explainable with our present knowledge; but that which Debrunner 
discovered is, it seems to me, capable of a very simple and reasonable 
explanation, which I now offer. 

In the first place, I find that not only the dual, written dydvd, but the 
nom. pl., written dydvas, is regularly dissyllabic, in apparent defiance 
of Sievers’ Law. If Debrunner had noted this, perhaps he would have 
noted further that the RV once has nom. pl. divas (9.108.11), and that 
this is the regular form in the later language; the grammarians authorize 
also dydvas, but it seems not to occur. For the dual, moreover, the 
grammarians authorize divau by the side of dydvau; apparently neither 
form actually occurs in the later language. (See Wackernagel 3. 
§122 ¢ and h.) 

It seems to me almost to go without saying, therefore, that the 
Rigvedic poets, who in general avoided so carefully dy- and similar 
combinations after a heavy syllable, must have pronounced divd and 
divas after heavy syllables where our traditional text writes dydva 
and dydvas. Other similar cases will be found in my previous article, 
especially §58. 

Towards the end of his §4 Debrunner makes a statement to which I 
must take exception as a matter of general principle, tho it has little 
bearing on this specific matter: “we shall get a very bad form of (a) 
and an impossible form of (c)’ by reading respectively 
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ee oa 
() x ¥-v--||- ve” 
For proof that this (a) is ‘very bad’, Debrunner says that Oldenberg, 


Prol. 58, quotes no instances of it, and Hauschild, SvetU 51, only one. 
Since Oldenberg in the place quoted gives statistics from precisely 
eight Rigvedic hymns in all, the non-occurrence in them of this single 
metrical type by no means proves that it is rare in the RV as a whole; 
and the meter of the SvetU in my opinion is of, literally and absolutely, 
no value whatsoever for the RV. It belongs to an utterly different 
and much later type. As to the (c) type quoted above as being ‘im- 
possible’, a reference to Oldenberg, Prol. 45, would have showed De- 
brunner that tristubh lines with no caesura whatever are by no means 
unknown in the RV. Such sweeping statements about RV metrical 
types should be made with greater caution. One must strike a balance 
of probabilities after considering all pertinent factors. In the present 
instance I agree with Debrunner in his conclusions, tho I cannot accept 
the form of his argumentation. 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
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[Attestation and meaning of Etr. ancar; various proper nouns connected 
with this word; connection between it and the goddess Angerona. } 


The word ancar is preserved on an Etruscan gem! belonging to the free 
style, whose Greek models are to be dated later than 450 B.C. A man 
in profile seated before a tripod is holding in his left hand a diptych 
containing four lines of characters, while he stretches out his right for 
some calculi lying on the tripod. Apparently he is checking an account. 
The tripod suggests that he may be an auditor or treasurer, controlling 
the treasure of a temple,? but this is uncertain, since we do not know the 
provenience and the local circumstances of the find. 

The inscription ancar running from right to left according to the 
Etruscan custom, surrounds the upper part of the diptych in a semi- 
circle. It obviously refers to the book and its content, thus giving, as 


a kind of a label, the explanation of the picture. We may draw the 
conclusion, that the word is a noun of a signification such as English 
‘treasure, income, produce’, German ‘Ertrag’, Latin ‘fortuna, opes, 
fructus’. 

This assumption is favored by grammatical evidence, since the 
Etruscan forms in -ar serve as plurals or collectives. There may be 
quoted clenar ‘sons’,‘ (singular clan), aisar ‘Gottheit’, ‘gods’(?),° tular 


1 Furtwingler, Antike Gemmen Tab. 16 No. 57, 2. 80. 

2 One may compare the picture of the so called Dareios Vase in Naples, showing 
a treasurer who controls the tribute, brought by the subjects. The representation 
is closely related to that of our gem, the table however is of an ordinary form and 
there is no tripod. See Baumeister, Denkmiiler 1. 408f. Tab. 2. Iam grateful to 
Mr. Sydney H. Gould for calling my attention to this vase. 

3 About the collective and plural function of the -r-suffix in general see espe- 
cially Schafer in Pauli’s Altitalische Studien 3. 2. 65ff.; Rosenberg, Glotta 4. 53ff. 
I have restricted myself here to the group in -ar, where this function is obvious. 

* Genitive cliniiaras, Hammarstrém, Studi Etruschi 5. 363ff. (1931); Pallottino 
ib. 245f. 

6 Skutsch, RE 6. 767. 
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‘fines’, furthermore apastanasar, occurring as the designation of two 
mourners on a tomb painting of the end of the 6th century B.C.” We 
have some more words probably belonging to this class, but their mean- 
ing is uncertain. 

A collective or plural form however is custumary for words apper- 
taining to the above mentioned sphere. We may compare Latin opes, 
divitiae, Greek xrqyara, xphuata, English goods, German Giuier, 
Mittel, Ertrag, Ertrége, and so on. It seems therefore linguistically 
natural to rank ancar with words that express the idea of ‘income’ or 
‘riches’. 

The gem inscription is the only document handed down to us, which 
gives clear evidence for the appellativum. The following items must be 
cited with reservation, since the interpretation, in part even the reading, 
is doubtful. Most important is an inscription on a patera from Pesaro 
dating from the 3rd or 2nd century B.C.* It contains the picture of a 
winged goddess holding a double axe. At each side of her there grows 
a branch. Between her and the branch to her left is an inscription, 
running from bottom to top, which according to Fabretti is to be read 
as ancar vesiae. We have apparently to deal with a representation 
of the Etruscan lasa, that is to say with a deity of death and fate, 
appearing most frequently on Etruscan monuments. The word ancar 
may refer to the goddess herself, a suggestion I shall return to later. 
Another patera from Pesaro shows the upper part of a goddess with 
four wings; the inscription, partly surrounding her, is reproduced by 
Fabretti as ankvenesankariatevesiae® I shall not discuss this in- 
scription, as I doubt the reading and even the authenticity of the piece. 
Finally there must be mentioned a rough clay jar from Orte of rather 
archaic shape, that bears the inscription ancar evvr? | XIIII° The 


6 Ribezzo, Riv. Indo.-Gr.-It. 12. 78ff. (1928). 

7Tomba d. Auguri in Tarquini. See Poulsen, Etruscan tomb paintings 17; 
Danielsson ad CIE 5206; Cortsen, Die etruskischen Standes- und Beamtentitel, 
Danske Vidensk. Selsk. Hist. filol. Meddelelser 133f. (1925). 

8 Published by Fabretti, Corp. Inscr. Ital. No. 70. The reproduction he gives 
Tab. 6 bis isscarcely satisfactory. The patera was supposed to be in the museum 
at Pesaro, but I have not yet been able to get information about it. 

* Fabretti, No. 71. It is uncertain where the vase is at present. 

10 Fabretti, No. 2265. The design Tab. 42 is not accurate. I saw the jar some 
years ago at the museum of the Vatican. Peculiar is the formof ther. I have 
a suspicion that some of these ancient pottery inscriptions (see, f. i., Fabretti, 
No. 2596) are not mere ‘Etruscan’, but belong to a somewhat mixed type (Eastern 
Italy?), as we find it in the north Etruscan territories and in the Ager Faliscus. 
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numeral characters may indicate a quantity, recording the capacity 
of the jar, but this is uncertain." 

The scantiness of testimony we possess for the appelativum, may 
partly depend on the onesided character of Etruscan material, which 
consists almost entirely of funeral inscriptions. But there is some in- 
direct proof left, when we turn to the proper names, which can be traced 
back to the stem ancar. 


It is a characteristic feature of the Etruscan onomasticon, that the 
proper names are identical with appellatives, or at least show the same 
stems." In.our case we may put in comparison names like Greek Krngias, 
Krnoiwv, Krjows, and so on; or—semantically—the Germanic names 
containing the word ‘rich’ (OHG rihhi, MHG riche, NHG reich), or 
those composed with OE opel, epel. 

The Etruscan forms, showing the characteristic endings in -ze, -e,¥ 
-i, -u for the masculine; -za, -2, -u7z, -nei for the feminine,“ occur in 
numerous funeral inscriptions. The evidence is as follows: 

1.) -de, -2, -2a, 

Mase. anxarie, ancarie CIE 1689, Lat. Ancarius 1694, a(n)cari 573, 582, 
1171, 1690-3, 1701 (all from Chiusi), genitive: ancarié 3541, 4349, 
(Perugia). Fem. ancaria 595, 1696, 1699, 4833, acaria (with loss of the 
nasal) 496, 586, 593, 1695 (Chiusi), ancria (with syncope) 4217, Lat.-Etr. 
Ancharia 3452 (Perugia), genitive: ancariag 497 Chiusi; ancari 1697 
(Chiusi), 3470, 3540, 3631, 3942, 4215'* (Perugia), genitive: ancarial, 
ancarialisa 2195, 1580 (Chiusi). 

2.) -u, -ut, 

Mase. anxaru 1702, (an)caru 1703 (Chiusi), Fem. ancarui 1706, 2260, 
ancar(ut) 1704 (Chiusi), ancarui Fabretti suppl. 3.334 (Viterbo), 
anxarui(?) 3.363 (Tarquinii), genitive: ancarual 1705, 2817 (Chiusi), 
Fabretti suppl. 3.335 (Viterbo). 


11 There is no strict evidence to refute the objection that ancar on this vase is 
a proper name. But 1 personally am convinced it is not. 

12 Herbig, IF 37.185f. (1917). 

13 The existence of a form *ancare is proved by Latin Ancarenus, Hancarenus, 
Ancharenus beside Ancharienus, Ancharianus. For the Latin and Etruscan forms, 
see Schulze, ZGLE 122. 

14 Fiesel, Das Grammatische Geschlecht im Etruskischen-Forsch. z. griech. u. 
lat. Gram. 7. 113ff. (1922). 

16 Black cup from Telamone in Umbria, Gammurrini, Appendice al Corp. Inscr. 
It. No. 66. The other forms quoted are on sarcophagi, urns, tiles, or cippi. 

16 Also 3539 and 4213; but they might be masculine. For doubtful cases with the 
ending -2 see Fiesel, Grammat. Geschlecht 105ff. 
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3.) -nt, -net, 

Mase. ancarni 306 (Siena-Chiusi), genitive: ancarnig (Chiusi), Fem. 
ancarnei 783 (Chiusi), genitive: ancarnal 657 (Chiusi). 

Besides these inscriptions we have evidence of the proper name 
especially in the neighbouring Umbria, in the ager Picenus and on the 
Adriatic coast. I may cite Q. Ancharius Rufus (from Fulginia) men- 
tioned by Cicero,!” the modern local names Ancaiano (Toscana, Umbria), 
Ancardnno (Ager Picenus),'* the fundus Ancharianus in Veleia.® Strabo 
cites a town ’’Ayxapac in the regio Aemilia, which possibly is identi- 
cal with the homonymous place mentioned by Stephanus Byzantius.”° 
A personal name from this stem is found in Venetia.24 Finally we have 
reference to a local goddess Ancharia, who was worshipped in Asculum.” 

One may draw certain conclusions from this material: 

Firstly: The Etruscan proper name (in the function of a gentile name) 
obviously spread from a family in Chiusi according to the bulk of the 
documents. It is characteristic that in the testimony found in Perugia, 
and in the rare instances from Southern Etruria, the name almost always 
belongs to women who may have come from Chiusi. At Perugia, to 
be sure, two epitaphs record that certain women had husbands with the 
name ancari,” but it seems probable that the men also came from Chiusi. 
Furthermore: the geographical distribution of the name furnishes a new 
example for the fact that the Etruscan affected only the neighbouring 
Italic tribes, but did not reach the more southern ones. So for instance 
the cult of the Etruscan goddess Feronia does not occur beyond central 
Italy (Picentes, Umbri, Vestini, Sabini), with the exception of Aquileia 
to the north. The Etruscan-Latin suffix -iena, which is rather archaic 
and apparently has its center in Orvieto,” is frequent in Central Italy 
(Ager Picenus, Umbria, Sabini, Vestini, Aequi), but is poorly attested in 
the southern region (Volsci, Marsi, Maruccini, Latini, Osci).22 On the 


17 Pro Var. fragm., Priscian 12.4.70. 

18 W. Schulze, ZGLE 122. 

19 Conway, Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy 1.383. 

20 Strabo 5.1.2. But see Conway 1. 413. Stephanus Byz.: "Ayxapa méds 
"Iradias, rd édvixdv ‘Ayxaptatns. See W. Schulze, ZGLE 535, 4. 

21 Conway 1. 259 and 307. 

2 Tertullian Ad nat. 2.8 = apol. 24.1: unicuique provinciae et civitati suus 
deusest. . . . Asculanorum (sic!) Ancharia. See Klebs, RE 1. 2102. 

23 CIE 3541, 4349. 

244 W. Schulze, ZGLE 123. 

2 See Danielsson ad CIE 4923. 

26 Schulze, ZGLE, 104.ff. 
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other side the names belonging to ancari(e) have spread along the upper 
Adriatic coast into Venetia, thus bearing testimony for a thesis, which 
I hope to establish elsewhere, namely: the special linguistic contact 
between Eastern-Central Etruria, the East-Italic people and the so- 
called north-Etruscan region in the transpadanum. 

As to the chronological point, the Etruscan monuments on which our 
name is recorded date from the third and second centuries B.C.” We 
have a linguistic reason to assume that the use of the name was not 
much earlier than these monuments: the vowel of the middle syllable 
is neither reduced nor dropped, with the single exception of ancria CLK 
4217; and this form occurs in Perugia, whose inscriptions as a rule repre- 
sent the latest stratum of the Etruscan language. The thorough reduc- 
tion and syncope which changed the bulk of the Etruscan proper names 
had its beginning about the end of the fifth century B.C.?* As it did not 
affect ancari(e) and its group, the conclusion is justified that the name 
cannot date much earlier than the inscriptions we possess, and most 
likely is a recent derivation from the appelativum.”® 


The conditions are different with another word going back to the stem 
ancar, namely the name of the Roman goddess Angerona. The ancient 
documents refering to this deity are rather poor.*® It is told, that the 
Diva Angerona was worshiped at the curia Acculeta on the Palatine, in 


the temple of Volupia.*! There a statue represented her with closed 
mouth and a finger on the lips.*2 According to Pliny and Macrobius 
this gesture was a warning not to tell the secret name of the Urbs 
Roma or of its protecting gods. But it has been pointed out and 
can scarcely be doubted, that Angerona belongs to the laciti manes and 


27 Most likely from the end of the third century and later. On the inscriptions 
from Viterbo, see Fiesel, Gram. Geschlecht 89. 

28 Hammarstrém, Beitriige z. Geschichte d. ctr. lat. u. griech. Alphbets 16f. 

29 I cannot go into the problem whether the praenomen Ancus which according 
to Varro is of Sabine origin (Exc. de Praen. 4) is to be connected with ancar. 
The Etruscan gives only one form in an ancient inscription from Orvieto CIE 
4981: mi ducerus anxes. See Danielsson ad titulum. Besides we find anco = 
Ancus in Falerii. See Herbig ad CIE 8353. 8344. In principle we might connect 
the words : anxe, Ancus : ancare = Ampius, *amp(i)e : amgare, amgiare. But one 
can hardly draw a conclusion from this poor material. 

30 See about them Aust, RE 1. 2189ff.; Wissowa, Roscher’s Myth. Lex. 1.348ff. 

1 Varro, L.L. 6.13; Macrobius, Sat. 1. 10.7f.; 3.9.4. 

#2 Pliny 3.64; Macrobius, I.c.; Solinus 1.6. 
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represents an ancient deity of death and the dead.* Her festival too, 
the Angeronalia or Divalia, indicates this function, being celebrated in 
December, a month especially devoted to the cult of the chthonic gods. 

As to the name, the ancient etymologies connecting it with Latin 
angina or angor must be rejected, as well as that of Mommsen, who as- 
sumes a2 compound form (an = ava + gerere). We have no satisfactory 
explanation from Indo-European, but there seems to be strong evidence 
for an Etruscan origin and a connection with the word ancar. 

A comparison of the Latin name with the Etruscan ones has to start 
from a form Angero + na, which corresponds to Etruscan ancaru, but is 
augmented by a suffix. As to Latin o where Etruscan has an u, and g 
instead of k (c) we have to deal with changes sufficiently known from 
loan words and proper names. Important however is the Latin -e- 
of the middle syllable, while the a has been preserved in the Etruscan 
name, as we stated before. We have apparently to establish a reduction 
that took place in Latium, namely the phonetic law in accordance with 
which a became e before r, as for instance in camera from xapapa.* 
Therefore the word must have come to Rome at a time when this law 
was working, or earlier. We can date the change later than 350 B.C.* 
and not later than 300 B.C. This furnishes for our word a terminus 
post quem non, separating it from the Etrusean proper name. Angerona 
therefore is not to be derived from a gens *ancru,*" but goes back to the 


name of an Ktrusean diety *ancaru, which may have been adopted in 
Latium at an ancient time, and there obtained the Etruscan-Latin 
feminine suffix -na, ef. Latona from Greek Aarw,** or Vegonia from 
Ktrusean vecu = Begoe.*° 


3 Altheim, Rom. Religionsgeschichte 1. 39f. There may be mentioned a female 
figure with a related gesture on a mirror from Chiusi, published by Bianchi Ban- 
dinelli, who deseribes her as a deity of doom and fate. ‘Venus silenciosa’, Monu- 
menti Antichid. R. Accademia dei Lincei 30.546 and 555 (1925). 

34 The sign for an o-vowel is missing in Etruscan and so are the medials. See 
Acrasius, Agraisus, Etr. stem: acr-; ZGLE 115. Cavilius, Gavilius, 77; Tiberius, 
Ltr. depric, dcfri 247.5. The change in part may be due to the pronunciation of 
Itruscan stops, which is not precisely known. 

3% Camera < cdmara, Sommer, Handbuch d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre? 99. 

35 Tt took place only after the change from s to r, which was finished about the 
middle of the fourth century B.C. Niederman, Précis de phonétique historique 
du Latin? 128. 

37 Altheim, lL. e. 40. 

35 Leumann, Stolz-Schmalz lat. Gram.§ 203. 

39 Piesel, |. ¢. 25ff. 
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As to Etruscan, a deity ancar-u would harmonize with cases where a 
name of a goddess was derived from an appellativum such as mund-y-x 
from munv, alpan-u from alpan.” The latter word (of a meaning some- 
what like ‘donum’) occurs twice! as the name of the goddess, who is 
generally called alpanu, alpnu. We may therefore assume, that ancar 
on the above mentioned patera also functions as the name of the Lasa 
herself, who, as we saw, is a deity of death. 

We have still to examine the semantic development. Does it seem 
plausible, that a word belonging to the sphere of ‘fortuna, opes, fructus’ 
furnished the name for a deity of the dead or of death? As a matter of 
fact, the Italic conceptions of the dez inferi involve the idea of treasure 
and wealth, as their names and epithets show. Ennius mentions the 
thesauri mortis or Orci.2 Dives is the characteristic adjective connected 
with these gods.** Dis pater provides a translation for the god ITdottwy.4 
The popularity of this conception is reflected in a late simile: dives 
rusticus cui propter divitias Pluton fuit nomen.” Finally: the goddess 
Ops (in her functions as a deity of fertility and death) and her name 
form a direct parallel to Angerona. There may have existed a relation- 
ship or even a kind of identity between both, that left some traces in the 
ancient tradition.“ The Opalia were celebrated Dec. 19, shortly before 
the Angeronalia on Dec. 21, the Larentalia Dec. 23. Macrobius in his 
discussion of the protecting gods of Rome cites Angerona and Ops in 


close connection.47 And possibly Grotius guessed right, when he sub- 
stituted Angeronam for the doubtful form Argionam of Martianus 
Capella.* 

At any rate we may draw the conclusion, that the name of Angerona 
reflects the Etruscan Ancaru, originally characteristic of a chthonic 
deity, but whose meaning was no longer understood by the later Romans. 


40 Fiesel, |. c. 

41 Gerhard, Etr. Spiegel Tab. 322; Minto in Studi Etruschi 3.469 (1929). 

#2 Trag. 202 Ribbeck; Gell. 1. 24.2. See also dives Orcus, Lygd. 338. 

48 See the examples Th.L.L. Onomasticon 3.2. 189 and 5.1. 1589. 

44 Wissowa, Religion u. Kult der Rémer? 3.10f. 

 Firmicus Err. 7.4. 

46 Stated also by Preller, Rémische Mythologie 2336ff. 

473.9.4. Sunt qui Angeronam.... alii autem, quorum fides mihi videtur 
firmior, Opem Consivam esse dixerunt. 

48 Martianus Capella 1.4. 











THE TREATMENT OF INITIAL AND INTERVOCALIC s IN 
MESSAPIC 


Ruta E. Moore 


[In Messapic IE s, both initial and intervocalic remains unchanged. 
The function of the symbol h is graphic, to indicate hiatus or vowel 
length. The effort is made to collect all relevant material.] 


One of the most controversial points with which the investigator is 
faced in studying the consonant system of the Messapic dialect concerns 
the development of original initial and intervocalic s. Deecke in his 
now antiquated series of papers on the Messapic inscriptions! main- 
tained that original intervocalic s became h. In the first place, he 
compares the genitive singular ending -azhi with Sanscrit -asya, Greek 
-ov < -oto- < *-osjo-.2 Secondly, he explains the ending -ihon, seen in 
the name *Dazthon, as coming from *-ison, Greek -iwv. Thirdly, he 
identifies the Messapic gentilicia in -ahias with the Greek names in -atos 
(though these, of course, are not from *-asios at all, as Deecke supposed, 
but from *-ajz-7o-*), and Latin -drius. This same view was maintained 
by Stier.4 Louis H. Gray traces the genitive in -azhi, -catht, -ihi back to 
-ois, the inflexional termination of the genitive singular of -7-stems in 
Indo-European, plus the genitival -2 of Latin, Keltic, Venetic, Lepontic, 
and Falisean.5 

Philipon,® Ribezzo,’ Ebel,’ and Whatmough in the second volume of 
the Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy, are the chief protagonists of the view 
that s, both initial and intervocalic, was preserved in Messapic. All 
cases in which h occurs are to be explained otherwise. The chief func- 
tion of the symbol h which plays so important a réle in Messapic script, 
is to mark hiatus—e.g., Sahectanoa, cf. Lat. ahenus; Umbr. ahesnes; Osc. 


1 Rh. Mus. 37.373 f. 

2 Brugmann, Grundr. 2.228; Deecke, BB 12.153. 
3’ Brugmann, Griech. Gram.‘ 212. 

4 Rh. Mus. 37.373 f.; KZ 6.142. 

5 LANG. 5.252. 

6 Peuples Primitifs 96 f. 

7 Ling. d. ant. Mess. 68. 

8 KZ 6.416 f. 

9 PID 2.604. 
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stahint; Volse. pihom; Iber. Carpalihos, Bihoxus. When found between 
a doubled vowel, h indicates length, e.g., Saihikas, a use found also in 
Umbrian, e.g., persnihimu : persnimu; spahatu : spahmu; comohota : 
Lat. commota. So h in Messapic is seen to fulfil a chiefly graphic 
function. 

To see in the genitive endings -azhz, -/athi, -ihi the Indo-European 
*-s7o involves further the assumption that final -o was dropped (although 
this, to be sure, happens in Thessalian) and the epenthesis of 7 before s. 
On the other hand, it is far simpler and more satisfactory to regard -azhi 
as equivalent to -az, and -zhz to 7, as does Herbig.’° 

Next, we shall consider individual words cited as examples of the 
change of s into h. Krahe" traces the form hadive (397.4) back to 
*sddeio; but, as Ribezzo remarks," this does not accord with the vocalism 
of the base, since IE 6 was preserved as 6 in Messapic; so we should 
expect *sddives with the o grade of the causative. There are two other 
possible explanations of this word. We may, with Ribezzo, derive it 
from *déy-, an extended form of *dé-, cf. Lith. daviati, dovana; Gk. 
dofévac, Umbr. purtuvitu; OL duint (-dives < *daves(e), IK *davese; ha- 
being a pronominal prefix). Another possibility is suggested by What- 
mough, who derives it from *ghadh- ‘collect, gather’. 

The preposition hipa-, which Deecke and Krahe"“ compare with Latin 
sub, Oscan sup, is no proof that s became A, as the original form of the 
preposition in Indo-European does not seem te show initial s, as we see 
from Sanscrit upa. The s of Latin sub is generally recognized as the 
remnant of a prefixed preposition. 

The name Trohanées, with which Krahe identifies Tpwoavrios of the 
coin legends,!® is much better compared by Ribezzo® with Truentum, 
Druentia, Druentint, *Trauyent-, Tpaeis < Tparevr- (river in Brut- 
tium). The form Tpwéavrios, also found, is more logically identified 
with Tpwoarvrios, which may then very plausibly represent the assibi- 
lated form of the base. 

After investigating the forms found in the available Messapic inscrip- 
tions and collecting the place and personal names of the Messapic 
territory, not only from the Latin inscriptions of the district, but also 


10 M. Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte 8.170. 
1 ZONF 5.200; 7.30. 

12 Ling. d. ant. Mess. 68. 

13 PID 3.23, citing Walde-Pokorny 1.531. 

144 ZONF 7.30; see WP 1.192. 

16 PID 2.272. 

16 RIGI 10.50. 
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from Greek and Latin literary sources as well, I am confirmed in my 
conviction that both initial and intervocalic s were preserved in Messapic. 
I shall deal first with forms found in the Messapic inscriptions. 


A. Forms from the Messapic Inscriptions. 
1. With s or z intervocalic. 

adazinnota 436 b 3-4: verbal form, 3 sg. impf. mid., extension and 
compound of *dé-, *da- ‘give’, showing s formant. 

acenaos 464 1-2: gen. sg. masc., ef. D. Asisienus CIL 3.7118, 10765, 
8897, 8895. 

azen 436 b: abbreviation of Azetium, cf. agen, and coin legends 
"Agerivor, "ACavtivos, Aifavrivos. 

Balastirtht 474 a 6: praenomen, gen. sg. masc. The second element 
of this name may be identified with Sirras (Strab.7.326; Arist. Polit. 
7.1511 b 12). 

Bazetaos 533: nomen, gen. sg. masc., ef. Illyr. Baezus CIL 3.1270, ef. 
Bazot 565. 

Bizatas 429: praenomen, nom. sg. masc., ef. Bifarcov Rom. Mitt. 
12.224; Bizo CIL 3.2782; Bistus CIL 3.1266, 6.5841, 3702. 

Bisua, Bivin and Bifwv, Venetic Bisena CIL 5.1363. 

Bosat 378: praenomen, nom. sg. masc.; gen. sg. baoctas 534; ef. Illyr. 
Beusant-, Beuzant- (Krahe PN 21), CIL 3.9156; 13.6538; 3.cx, cxi, exiv, 
exvii; Beuzzavaticium (town in Dalmatia); ef. also Busa, an Apulian 
woman of Canusium (Liv. 22.52.7), Busae 54.4, Busia CIL 9.689, 
Buzetius (Dalm.) CIL 3.9929a, Busidius CIL 9.335. The name is also 
attested in Rome, CIL 6.2854; ef. also Bovfov ’Oprecpa Kavvowwov BCH 
8.181, Bufavrcov from Bisas. 

Kaisies 566 ef: personal name, nom. sg. masc.; cf. perhaps Caeszus, 
Caesellia. 

Kalasiirthi: perhaps, like Balasiirihi, a compound of Szrras. 

Kazareihi 548.5: gen. sg. masc., spelled Kezaretht 556.2; Deecke com- 
pares Caesareus, Skt. késara-s. 

klaohizis 436 b 1; 474 a 1; 371.1; contracted klohizis 476; 515.1; 548.1; 
may be explained either as a verbal form—2 sg. act. opt. of the sigmatic 
aorist; or as the nom. sg. masc. of an 7-stem noun, ‘Princeps’ (base 
*qleu-). 

Kosinin 371.3-4: probably ace. sg. of i-stem noun; cf. Costus CIL 
9.4717; Cosinius CIL 9.1455. 

Kroscti 403.3: name of person, or verb, 3 sg. This may be from IE 
*grdu-: Lith. krauju; Lett. kraustit; or from *gréy- (with the 6 grade), 
Gk. xpios, ON hrjésa. 
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Daoza- and Dozas 469: cf. Deusas, Deuso, Deusus, Deusara. 

Daz-: with this base we come to a very large group of names. 

(1) With the simple stem das-, daz-: Daza, Dazas (Dalm. Pann. Ven.) 
CIL 3.13861, 8.9377; Aagos Dittenberger Syll. 588.53; BCH 29 544 274; 
Aaotos IG 2.3048; Dazanus (Pann.) CIL 3.3349; Aatov on Apulian 
coins, Mionnet, Suppl. 1.268, nr. 480 f. The form Dazos, Aagov (coin 
of Arpi, Mionnet, Suppl. 1.260, nr. 424) is also found. 

(2) With -2- formant: dazes 383.1, 558.1; written daszes 400; gen. sg. 
daziht 408, 436 b 12; Apul. Gk. Aaovws App. Hannib. 45.38.31; Aaciov 
IG 12.1198; Apul. Lat. Dastus Liv. 21.48,10; 24.45; 26.38; CIL 9.111, 
1903, 3591, 4149; Dasia CIL 9.5749; Dasium Val. Max. 3.8.8; Illyr. Gk. 
Aafwos (coin of Dyrrhachium, Mionnet, Suppl. 3.334 nr. 151); Illyr. 
Lat. Dassius CIL 3.1938. With further -ano- extension we find Dasi- 
anus CIL 6.16744; with further -atzo- extension, Dasiatius CIL 10.8059. 

(3) With -ezo- extension: Dazehias 386 1-2, nomen gentilicium, nom. 
sg. masc.; gen. sg. written daze3iai(hz) 410. 

(4) With -nt- formant: dazet nom. sg. masc. 436 b 14, 529; gen. sg. 
dacras 370, dastas 468, 489; written dagtas 419, 474 a 5, 498, 532 bis, 
548.3, ib.7; dagta 404.1; Illyr. Lat. Dases CIL 3.4276; gen. sg. Dasentis 
CIL 3.4276; Dasantilla CIL 3.14774. 

(5) With -etz- formant: Dazetis 436 b 138-14, nom. sg. masc., quasi- 
cognomen, apparently indicating descent; Aagera IG 9.2, 1042.12. 

(6) Derivative in -zo- from Dazet: Dazet6es, nomen gentilicium, nom. 
sg. masc. 436 b 10-11, gen. sg. Dazet@ihi 475. 

(7) With -mo- formant: Dazimas 411, 412; dazomas 414; gen. sg. 
dazimathit 373, 443.3, 415, 474 3-4, 502, 528, 548.4; dazoimihi 498; 
Aacipos Tvppo IG 14.655; Aafiuos Heracl. Tab.; Messap. Lat. 
Dasimus, Dasimius CIL 9.373, 689, 347, 415; Dasimianus CIL 9.338; 
Illyr. Dasumius CIL 6.3149; Dasummius, father of the Sallentine king 
Malennius, Jul. Capit., Marc. Ant. Philos. 1.6; Dasmus CIL 9.390. 
The form Dazimia (CIL 10.3013) is also found. 

(8) With -con- extension: Dazthonas 381, gen. sg. masc., praenomen. 
Deecke explains this extension as from *ison. 

(9) With -onjzo- extension: Dazonnes 558.2, nomen gentilicium, nom. 
sg. masc.; dazohonnithi 548.6 gen. sg. masc. 

(10) Other extensions: Dastidius CIL 9.708; Dasto nom. sg. fem. CIL 
3.8551; Dazomenus CIL 3.9024; Aafoumos Inscr. of Dodona, GDI 1339; 
Aafirov CIG 8518.4.29; Dassinar 474 a 3, r-stem. 

The puzzling variant spellings with ~ and x (transcribed ¢) are no 
proof of a guttural sound in the base. This was the opinion of Deecke, 
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who connected this group of names with the Latin Decius.17 But the 
fact that in the Latin inscriptions themselves we have not only forms 
with c, but also forms with s—Dasius, Dasianus, Dasimius, Dessius 
(CIL 10.5682)—shows that we must regard these spellings with ¢ and x 
as merely graphical variations. The Messapic language had a spirant 
which the Romans sometimes represented by x, sometimes by s(s), the 
Greeks by ¢ and o, and in the Messapic script itself was expressed by z, 
and before ¢ with x or s. The etymology of the base *das- is extremely 
uncertain. ‘Tomaschek** connected these names with Albanian dasem 
‘amabilis’, deSune ‘amatus’. Far more convincing, in my opinion, is the 
suggestion of Peter Fishman!* that this group of words is connected 
with the Greek 6eds. The etymology of this word itself is doubtful. 
The three possibilities are summed up by G. 8. Hopkins.”° 
1. < *dhuyesés; Lith. dvdsé ‘spirit’ 
2. < *dhéy- ‘shine’; Skt. dhavati ‘wash’. 
3. < *dhés-; Lat. féstus, fériae. 

Of these I regard the first or third as the more plausible. 

fetercoe 392: verb 3 sg. sigmatic aorist. Deecke?' would divide 
fetemice(-’ = fre < IE *sye), and connects ererice with Greek toézos 
(now, however, generally supposed to stand for *toquos. Ribezzo 
suggests that re < *(a) we, ef. Skt. ava, and derives rerice from the base 
*tepe-: Lith. tempiu, Lat. temno, Gk. oréuBw, the connection of which 
seems doubtful. Whatmough prefers Torp’s division (¢eremice).* 

coapett 568.2: probably a local name, ef. S. Ital. Aesarus, Etr. aesar 
‘deus’, IE *azs-; ef. OHG era, Gk. iepos, Dor. tapos, Osc. aisusis, 
Marruc. aisos, Paelign. azsis, Volsc. esaristrom, Umbr. erus, esono. 
Krahe* compares zser, from a Balkan-Illyrian inscription on a finger ring 
found near Scutari (Wiss. Mitt. aus Bosn. 10.907, s.19). The inscrip- 
tion, in Greek alphabet, reads thus: ana oeée iser. I should like to 
compare also aisa (ana atsa damatira RIGI 8.248). 

laso#iht 408: nomen gentilicium, nom. sg. masc. Krahe (PN 63) 


17 Rh. Mus. 36.587 f. 

18 BB 9.95. See also Bugge, BB 18.193. 

19 In his dissertation on the vocalism of Messapic, Harvard 1934. 
20 Lang. Diss. 12. 

21 Rh. Mus. 40.638. 

22 Boisacq, Dict. Et. s.v. 

23 Ling. d. ant. Mess. 30. 

24 Walde, LEW 768. 

% PID 2.566. 

% TI" 46.183-5. 
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cites Illyrian Laso, Lasonius CIL 3.1.3824, Lasatuni CIL 3.1.3817. The 
form Aaoiuwos found on an amphora from Canusium (400 B.C.) is 
perhaps related. We may also compare Lassinaor 438, Venetic dative 
lassiko, and Raetic Laganuale. 

Nosetis 490: local or personal name, nom. sg. masc.; gen. Paset@ihi 
409, ef. Tatowvy Eudox. in Et. Magn. s.v. ’Adpias (Krahe PN 87); ef. 
perhaps Ilavoavias, IE. *paus-*’. 

Taiziht 474 a 7: gen. sg. masce. 

Tizaopar 449, tizozar 476: cf. Ven. Illyr. Tiz(z)us CIL 3.278; Tisianus 
CIL 9.893, T.cia town in Bruttium. 

2. With Initial s or z. 

Saihikas 379: nomen, nom. sg. masc.; cf. perhaps D(a)iKcas of Taren- 
tum (Diels Vorsokr.’ 1. 344.36)?8; ef. Peuc. Saenia, Etr. Saena, Sainal, Osc. 
Saidiieis, Lat. Sai-dius, Saenanius cogn. A different extension of the 
same base is seen in Saivas, written Sazivvas 501.2. 

Sala(hiaz) 386, 391: cadvadzn note xl may be connected with Salapia, 
Sallentini, IE *sal- ‘salt’; ef. also salliht 579; nomen gentilicium, gen. sg. 
masc.; Dalm. Sallas, Zaddas Dittenberger, Syll. 141. 

Sana(hiaz)h(z) 391: nomen gentilicium, gen. sg. masc.; cf. Ven. 
Sanic(1)us CIL 5.2433. 

Setasnaia 442.3: cf. setimahi 436: gen. sg. fem. 

Stillonas 495: gen. sg. masc., with which we may compare Illyrian 
Silo (Krahe, PN 104), Calabr. Szllia, Sileca CIL 9.6136, 6080, Szlcws CIL 
9.338, Sillius CIL 9.189, Silanus CIL 9.1625, 332; Gk. Zeidvos Etr. 
zilini, zalne. 

Solahiatht 429: nomen gentilicium, gen. sg. masc.; ef. Illyr. Sola; 
Solius CIL 9.101. 

solan 474 a 8: adj. neut. used as subst. acc. sg. ‘omne’; cf. Osc. sullo-; 
Lat. sollus Lucil. ap. Fest. 298; sollers; Gk. ddos, IE *solyo-; solas ib. 12, 
gen. sg. In the vocalism of the words of this group we encounter a 
difficulty, inasmuch as IE 6 became Mess. d. Whatmough plausibly 
suggests that we may have here *sdl- for *soly-, cf. Ion. obdos.?° 

zaidezias 567: nomen, nom. sg. masc., zairikthi 571: gen. sg. masc. 
This name is probably another extension of the base scen in Sazhzkas and 
Saivas, q.v.; cf. Dalm. Zazio (IKrahe PN 131). 

zares6cs 400: nomen gentilicium, nom. sg. masc.; zarres 436 b 18; ef 
Sarius CIL 5.8115, 3.10186.5; Sarra CIL 9.6223, Sarena, Sarus; Illyrian 


37 WP 2.1. 
28 vy. Blumenthal, Glotta 17.105. 
29 PID 3.42. 
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place names Sarute, Sarminio (Krahe ON 34.35); IE *ser-, ef. sario, 
sarpio, sarmentum. 

zatet es 436 b. 12; nomen gentilicium, nom. sg. masc.; ef. Sattava CIL 
5.3605; perhaps Latin satis, satur are cognate. 


B. Place Names. 

1. With intervocalic s. 

Aesarus fl., Strab. 6.1.12, ef. coapers Illyr. zser, Etr. aisar, Gk. iepés, 
Aesernia, CIL. 9.2646, 2649, 2655. 

Aggasus portus Plin. n.h. 3.103, ’Ayyaiowv yaiav Lycophr. 1058. 

Azetium opp. Apul., Ezetium Tab. Peut. Rav. 4.35; H'setium Guido 48; 
ethn. Aezetint Plin. n.h. 3.105, Aferuwy coins; *'Afnta Dardania, 
Procop. aed. 4.4.281,20. 

Baesidiae opp. Brutt., Liv. 30.19. 

Brundisium, Brundusium, Paul. ex Fest.33 M; adj.,andethn. Brun- 
disinus; Gk. Bpevtecrov, Bpevtecivor.*® For etymologies see Strab. 6.282; 
Et. Magn. s.v.; Seleucus in Steph. Byz.; Hesych.; Schol. Bern. ad 
Lucan. 2.609. 

Bandustae fons Hor. Carm. 3.13. According to Acron, ‘Bandusia 
Sabinensis agri regio est in qua Horatii ager fuit’. On the other hand, 
in a bull of Pope Pascal II, A.D. 1103, mention is made of a church 
standing on a site abouw six miles south of Venusia, ‘ecclesiam SS. 
Matyrum Gervasii et Potasii in Bandusino Fonte apud Venusiam.”*! 

Canusium CIL 9.344; Kavovoroy Ptol. 3.1,63. 

Galaesus fl. Calabr., Polyb. 8.35.8; Hor. Carm. 2.6,10. 

Genusia opp. Apul., CIL 9.259; ef. Genusus fl. in Illyria. Genusinus 
(ager), Genusini Plin. n.h. 3.105; Tevioros (in Epirus). 

Kadacdpva Strab. 6.1.3. 

Macavpa Apul. Cinn. 4.8. 

Paesus opp. Apul., Steph. Byz. s.v. ’Ama.ods’ 76 eOvixdv Taicvos . 
jh} Orep Gpecvoyv Tlacotvos, 61a Tov t Kai TeproTmMpévws TH Cer THS Xwpas. 

Pandosia Liv. 8.24; Plut. Pyrrh. 26. 

Pisandes opp. Apul., ef. Illyr. Hccavrivor. 

Venusia opp. Apul., CIL 9.667, 1160; Liv. 20.49.14; Plin. n.h. 3.104; 
Ovevovaia Strab. 6.283. 

Valesium Plin. n.h. 3.11,101. 

2. With Initial s. 
Salangi ethn. Apul., Lycophr. 1058. 


80 Skok, ZONF 1.81 f.; 2.83. 
31 See Macleane, Horatii Opera Omnia 174. 
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Salapia opp. Apul., Zadamia Strab. 6.283; Yadrariar Ptol. 3.1,14; 
Salapia Liv. 26.38; syncopated forms Salpia Vitr. 1.4,12; Ladziav 
Zonar. 9.7; Salpis colonia Lib. col. 261; ethn. Salapitani Liv. 27.28.6; 
Illyr. Selepitanz Liv. 45.26; Dadarwvwy coins, Mionnet 1.134, nr. 333,334; 
suppl. 1.268, nr. 483. A form without s also exists, ’EA7wia. Krahe 
derives the word from Sal-apa ‘salt water’, cf. Salpina palus Lucan 
Phars. 5.377;2 cf. also Salinae ‘salt-works’ Liv. 7.19; Salinae statio 
vrope Salapiam CIL 9, p. 66. 

Sallentini pop. Calabr., Steph. Byz.; Liv. 9.25.1; Salentini a salo sunt 
appellati Paul. ex Fest. 329a M; Sallentini dicti quod in salo amicitiam 
fecerint Varro ap. Prob. Ecl. 6.31; ef. Mess. sallzht 519. The name 
Sallentini is clearly a -no- extension of an older form with the Illyrian 
-nt- formant; cf. Steph. Byz. Daddevria* rods Meooariwy, Salluntum and 
Yarwy in Dalmatia Rav. 4.16; Soletum Plin. n. h. 3.101. Perhaps 
Salapia, Saillonas, cadvadrn Salassi, Sallyes and Salernum are akin. 

Samadi opp. Apul., coins, Head HN 47; ef. Samiarus Liv. 16.3. 

ad Sapriportem opp. Calabr., Liv. 26.39.6. Mayer suggests that the 
name originated from campo dA.meves.** But, as Krahe remarks, why 
is it not -portum? Besides, both halves of the compound are Illyrian; 
for Sapr- compare Saprinus vicus, and for -portem compare Nauportus 
in Pannonia. 

Sarmadium opp. Calabr., Plin. n.h. 3.101; ef. Illyr. Sarminio. 

Sarnus fl. Camp., Plin. n.h. 3.62; Steph. s.v. Zapvois, cf. opp. Llyr. 
Sarnacle. 

Sasina port. Calabr., Plin. n.h. 3.99; ef. Illyr. 2acwv Polyb. 5.110.2; 
Sason Lucan 2.627; Sasaez pop., Plin. n.h. 3.22; cf. lyr. Sasaius I. Rhen. 
232 (Col. Agrippina). 

Satyrium opp. Calabr., Strab. 6.279; Verg. Georg. 2.197; Satureianus 
(caballus) Hor. Sat. 1.6.59. 

Samuncla place name of Lucania, It. Ant. 104. 

ad Semnum, Tab. Peut. 

Sentianum, It. Ant. 112; CIL 9, p. 657. 

Senum opp. Calabr.; ef. Senia, town of Liburnia, Plin. n.h. 3.21. 

Serica cf. Illyr. Depérvov Dio. 56.12; lacus Serranus CIL 9.2827; Sera, 
Serus (Krahe PN 103). 

Silvium opp. Apul., It. Ant. 121.3; Silutum Tab. Peut.; Zuroviov 
Strab. 6.283; Z.ABiov Diod. 20.80.1. 

Sipontum opp. Apul., Zurots Strab. 6.284; Ptol. 3.1.14; Szpuntum; 


3% ZONF 3.121-3. 
33 Apulien 2 fn. 2. 
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Illyr. PN Spa, Sipo CIL 3.12014, CIL 5.2327; Illyr. Derdpouvrov 
Ptol. 2.16. Strabo gives an etymology for the word, a7é rév éxxvyari- 
Copévwv onmiav. 

Dips fl. et opp. Luc., Plin. n.h. 3.11.15; ethn. -rinz, -pirac (Herod. 
8.62); coins o.pwvos Head HN 69; Sippa, Stpis’ wots Marovias Steph. s.v. 

It is significant to observe how often the s element appearsin formants 
in these place names. The -7s- formant is seen in Illyrian place names 
such as Olisa, Ulcisia, and personal names such as Bilisa, Voltisa. Many 
place names end in -usio-, -usia-, e.g., Canusium, Genusia, Bandusia, 
Venusia; also in -isio-, e.g., Brundisium. These formants are frequent 
in Illyrian personal and place names; e.g., place names—Marusio, 
Ulcisia, Genusus; personal names—Tatusius, Picusus, Jamusioi, 
Etbusius. The simple -so- suffix is seen in Aggasus and Galaesus. That 
s initial as well as s intervocalic was preserved also in Illyrian is shown 
by place names such as the river name Salon (Rav. 4.16) and the town 
Salonae (Plin. n.h. 3.22) < IE *sel; ef. Skt. salila-s, Gk. @\douar, Lat. 
salire (Salon : Gk. ‘'AXos Hom. B 852). Another interesting corre- 
spondence between Messapic and the parent Illyrian is to be seen in the 
alternation between s and z forms in Balkan-Illyrian, e.g., Senta : Zenta; 
Maesius : Matfator; ‘Piowor : ‘Pifava; Dasus : Dazas; Beusant- : Beuzant-; 
Esetium : Ezetium. 


C. Personal Names found in the Latin Inscriptions. 
1. With intervocalic s. 

Asellius CIL 9.2246, 2376; Asellius CIL 9.648; Asillius CIL 9. 1750. 

Asinius CIL 9.4139, 1712, 1702. 

Asubria CIL 9,747. 

Bisellia CIL 9.741. 

Blaesus CIL 9.1850, 3456, 3429 bis, 3835, 3855; Blastus CIL 9.1016. 

Campustus CIL 10.154. 

Calvisia Peuc. PN, CIL 9.414, 4192, 4783. 

Casinia Luc. PN, CIL 9.3549; Casineus CIL 9.1714, 2094, 1718. 

Cisatia Luc. PN, CIL 10.155. 

Cosius CIL 9.1217, 1318, 4717; Cosinius CIL 9.1455, 1506, 1803, 
1805, 1551. 

Drusus CIL 9.16, 86: Drussius CIL 9.505, 506, 752; ef. Mess. dro88zhz; 
Apéooov Brunsmid. nr. 8.21, nr. 19.27. 

Fisia CIL 9.1169. 

Tsuleia CIL 9.209. 

Lisidius CIL 9.1616, 1462, 1693. 
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Lusius, Lusinius, Lusianus CIL 9.827. 

Maesia Luc. PN, CIL 9.181 (Maes . . .).%4 

Masius CIL 9.475; ef. Masonius, Masurius CIL 3 evi; Etr. masni; 
Umbr. Masura CIL 11.4195; Masaurus CIL 5.7893; Macavpa Apulian 
place name. 

Murrasius CIL 9.542. 

Multasia CIL 9.5552; ef. Ose. miultastkad. 

Nasellus CIL 9.1898, 1618; Nastdius CIL 9.1455. 

Numisius CIL 9.888; ef. Numasioi Fib. Praen.; Ose. Niumsis. 

Pisidia CIL 9.542; Pisentia CIL 9.4586. 

Piso CIL 9.390. 

Posilla CIL 9.852, 1064, 1972. 

Rasinia Luc. PN, CIL 9.6082. 

Sinerusa CIL 9.719. 

Terpusa CIL 9.239. 

Titasus CIL 9.960. 

Traesia Luc. PN, CIL 9.539; ef. Etr. 6resnaz. 

Viselia CIL 9.603; Veselia Dalm. PN, CIL 3.3093; Vesidia Dalm. PN, 
CIL 3.2525; Vestus Dalm. Ven. CIL 3.1797, 5.3825, Ven. Vesos; Vesonia 
Lue. Daun. PN, CIL 9.891, 2020, 2021, 2421. 

Velasia CIL 9.6172; Volusia Peuc. PN, CIL 9.329, 4201, 5289, 5680, 
6083. 

2. With Initial s. 

Saenia Peuc. PN, CIL 9.422, 885; Etr. Lat. Sae-na, Etr. Sai-nal, 
Saenanius cogn., Ose. Saidiieis, Lat. Saidius. 

Sagaris CIL 9.425. 

Salassus CIL 9.326, 327; ef. Dalm. Zadd\as Pitwvos Dittenbeger 
Syll. 141; Mess. salathi; Salisius Peuc. PN, CIL 9.418; Illyr. opp. Dadovia. 

Salpinus CIL 9.319. 

Salvius CIL 9.1885, 1413.10; 422, 465, 486, 6127; Sal(viae) CIL 9.322; 
Salvianus Peuc. PN, CIL 9.338,2,27. 

Samaria Calabr. PN, CIL 9.6169; cf. Samzarus Ven. 

Samutha Calabr. PN, cogn.; ef. Samanna Dalm. C1L 3.2610. 

Satrius, Sadrius CI1L 9.225; Satrenianus CIL 9.338; Satrena, Satrinius, 
Satronius; Etr. Satrna; Osc. Sadiriis. 

Sattius Daun. PN, CIL 9.1588, 945; Satenius, Sattianus CIL 9.1681; 
Ktr. sa@na. 

Saufeia Peuc. PN, CIL 9.2415, 5407, 338, 2683. 

Savonia Peuc. PN, CIL 9.659. 


34 Conway, The Italic Dialects 20, 21. 
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Sestia, Sextia CIL 9.188; cf. Dalm. Sezrto, Sextus CIL 3.2790." 

Severa Daun. PN, CIL 9.187, 744, 1448. 

Segulia CIL 10.82. 

Seta Peuc. PN; cf. Dalm. Sez(i)o CIL 3.2756. 

Silius CIL 9.338; Sillius CIL 9.189; Szleia CIL 9.6136, 6080; Silanus 
CIL 9.1625, 332; Silo CIL 9.336; cf. Mess. szillonas. 

Sogellia CIL 9.606. 

Sorgia CIL 9.715. 

Sosius CIL 9.382; Sosima CIL 9.388. 

Sotidius CIL 9.349. 

Suria CIL 9.6099, Surus CIL 9.361, 1140, 1713; ef. Illyr. Surus CIL 
3.1800, 1189. 


While it requires patience, rather than ingenuity, to collect a list of 
words showing s or z in the initial and intervocalic position, it is a totally 
different matter to prove that all or any percentage of these come from 
an original Indo-European s. The proportion of personal or place 
names for which we have a fairly certain etymology is very small, while 
the affinities of Messapic words must still remain largely conjectural. 
However, there are a certain number of words in which we may, with a 
fair amount of confidence postulate an original Indo-European s, and 
these are, I think, sufficiently numerous and weighty to justify the 
conclusion that both initial and intervocalic s were preserved in Messa- 
pic, as in Illyrian. 


% Tomaschek, BB 9.99; Schulze, Gesch. d. fat. Eigenn. 37. 





THE DIALECT OF LUNENBURG, NOVA SCOTIA 
M. B. EMENEAU 


YaLe UNIVERSITY 


[An account is given of the German background of the present English 
dialect, and of the phonological, syntactic, and lexical peculiarities of 
the dialect. German influence is to be seen in the syntax and in that part 
of the vocabulary which represents ‘relational concepts’. In the sphere 
of ‘basic concepts’ the vocabulary is now almost free from German influ- 
ence. One of the phonological peculiarities, viz. the treatment of r final 
or followed by a consonant, may suggest German influence, but this is not 
clear. Most of the peculiarities are disappearing under the influence of 
surrounding English dialects.] 


The town of Lunenburg in the province of Nova Scotia was founded in 
1753. Until shortly before that date Acadia, including what later 
became Nova Scotia, was a French possession with French settlers. To 
offset the disaffection of these people towards British rule, Lord Halifax 
originated the plan of offering land to soldiers and other subjects of the 
House of Hanover and to other settlers who should have no sympathy 
with the Catholic Acadians. Almost an entire brigade of Braunschweig- 
Liineburg troops who had been in the English service in America settled 
in the province, at Halifax or at Lunenburg which in the earliest church 
records of the town was known as Liineburg. They were joined by 
many shiploads of Germans, some Swiss, and a few French Protestants; 
a number of English-speaking persons lived in the town from the be- 
ginning, as officials, garrison, or settlers. The German settlers were 
drawn from various sources by a proclamation published in several 
towns in Germany; German emigrants to North America at this period 
came predominantly from the Palatinate and Wiirttemberg, and there 
still survives a tradition that a large proportion of the Lunenburg settlers 
were ‘Palatines’. Incidentally, Montbéliard, the source of most of the 
French, was a possession of Wiirttemberg at this time. The German 
spoken must have been of several dialects. Much work remains to be 
done on this and other problems of the local history; it is however re- 
corded! that ‘ ... when the Rev. C. E. Cossmann came to the county, in 

1M. B. DesBrisay, History of the County of Lunenburg 41; (Toronto, 1895). 
The historical matter of the first paragraph is based partly on this history, partly 

140 
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1835, he could distinguish by the different dialects the places in Ger- 
many to which many of their ancestors belonged.’ In 1912 Professor 
Wilkens of New York University, while visiting the county, heard the 
German spoken by some of the older inhabitants; he informs me that 
it was Middle or High German in its more obvious characteristics and 
probably of the nature of a ‘compromise dialect.’ 

During the early years of the settlement German, French, and English 
were all spoken both privately and as mediums of religion and teaching. 
French was the first to die out; there are today no French speakers, and 
according to oral traditions preserved in some families the language 
seems to have practically gone out of use four generations ago. German 
had a longer survival. The county history by DesBrisay records a 
German sermon, well understood by the older people, delivered by 
Father Cossmann to his Lutheran congregation in 1888. As was 
natural, the Lutheran church preserved the language in public use for 
a much longer time than the other churches. The Church of England 
seems to have abandoned the use of German at some time between 1775 
and 1783. The last German pastor of the Deutsche Reformierte Ge- 
meinde left his charge in 1837 and thereafter Scottish clergymen served 
the congregation, which is now known as the Presbyterian church and 
popularly is not thought to have any connection with Germany. So 
far has this Scottish influence gone that the Born family is now known 
as Burns and disclaims its German origin. In outlying parts of the 
county, which was settled almost entirely from the town, the German 
language was commonly used longer than in the town; in the town itself 
it was used longest by families engaged in farming and by families of 
laborers with small social pretensions. At the present time German is 
no longer spoken within the town; some few persons of the age of seventy 
or over know the language, which was used in their families when they 
were young, but they hardly ever speak it. 

English, the official language and the common language of most of 
the rest of Nova Scotia, has displaced both French and German in 
Lunenburg town and county. The total number of the original settlers 
was 1453. The town has grown somewhat in size, but settlement of the 
rest of the county and emigration to the New England states have 
counterbalanced accretions to the population so that it now numbers 
only something under 3000. Under the circumstances it is hardly to be 





on A. B. Faust, The German element in the United States 1 passim, and esp. 
256-8. 
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expected that German should continue to be spoken as long as it has been 
in Pennsylvania. The effect, moreover, of the original German on the 
present English dialect has not been so great as in Pennsylvania. This 
paper gives an account only of the English spoken in the town of Lunen- 
burg. The other sections of the county show a number of differing 
dialects, some of them markedly divergent from the dialect here de- 
scribed. All of these dialects, including that of Lunenburg town, 
approximate more and more as time goes on to the surrounding dialects, 
which are spoken by descendants of English, Scottish, and United 
Empire Loyalist settlers. The speech of Halifax, the capital of the 
province, is perhaps most influential, since it is also the seat of one 
of the colleges of the province and exerts its influence through the 
schools and professions. Innumerable ties with Massachusetts proba- 
bly also have weight in the shaping of the language, and the fact that 
Lunenburg is a fishing and seafaring port may introduce further influ- 
ences, though both these factors may prove in last analysis negligible. 

In phonology the dialect or Lunenburg shares with common Nova 
Scotian and Canadian the pronunciation of the diphthongal phonemes 
[ay] and [ai] before voiceless consonants as [oy] and [ai].2, Examples of 
the former are [oyt], [moys], [kroyé], [moy6]; of the latter [waip], [bait], 
[straik], [ais], [waif], [hait]or[haié]. This results in a number of morpho- 
logical patterns with alternation of [oy] and [ay], [ai] and [aj]. The 
alternation is seen in the following nouns, singular and plural: [moyé]: 
[{mayéz];[hoys] : Jhayzez]; [naif] : [naivz]; [waif] : [waivz]; [aif] : [laivz]; 
[daj] : [dais] (these two are hardly felt as connected, any more than in 
the other colloquial forms of English). Two nouns with irregular plurals 
show [oy] in the singular, [ai] in the plural, where the standard speech 
has [ay] : [ai], viz. [moys] : [mais]; [loys] : [lais]. The alternations [oy] : 
[ay] and [ai] : [ai] are found in the formation of verbs from nouns, 
[hoys] : [hayz]; [moyé] : [mays]; [sedvais] : [edvaizj, and in the forma- 
tion of abstract nouns from verbs and adjectives, [flait] from [flail], 
[straif] from [straiv], [hait] or [hajé] from [haj]. [haj6] is a pronuncia- 
tion analogical to length, width, ete. With [soyé] one may contrast 


2 The phonetic transcriptions are in the IPA symbols with a few self-explana- 
tory modifications. In transcriptions of words of the dialect I write [ou], [ay], 
[ai], [ai] advisedly. The second elements of these diphthongs are [u] and [i], 
not [v] and [1]. For the hypothetical standard dialect [au] and [aj] represent 
points in the pattern rather than actual pronunciations. In setting forth the 
treatment of r the resultant long vowels are pure, as I have written them, without 
diphthongal glides. Accents are not written; they are in no way different from 
those of standard English. 
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[saywest] and [sayi‘st]. Apparently in both cases [oy] > [ay] before 
a voiced sound, although the forms may have been borrowed completely 
made from the nautical vocabulary of the standard dialect. 

This dialectal pronunciation results in a few homonyms not found in 
standard English: [coyé] for couch and coach, [goyt] for gout and goat, 
and near homonyms: [oyt] out and [oyts] oats. It should be noted that 
mouse and moose are not pronounced alike, as the naive speaker of 
American English, at least, seems to understand is the case in Canadian 
speech. On the other hand, we must conclude that phonemically [oy], 
representing [ay], falls together with standard [oy]. The phrase [aboyt 
A boyt] about a boat not only sounds strange to the speaker of standard 
English, but also offers difficulties when an attempt is made to bring it 
into conformity with standard usage. Both diphthongs may be 
changed, or the change may be made in the wrong one. It is only by 
unceasing vigilance that hyper-correction can be avoided by one whose 
native dialect has this phonological feature and who wishes to correct it. 

The treatment of r before consonants and final is distinctive and pro- 
vides a shibboleth for the dialect. The Nova Scotian dialects in general 
preserve the sound in these positions, either as a weak alveolar fricative, 
but in some cases as a retroflex fricative. The dialect or Lunenburg 
town and of some, though not all, of the surrounding country loses the 
sound. The results are as follows. (1) In stressed syllables. After 
[a‘] it is lost, e.g. [farm] farm, [pak] park, [fa-] far. After [1°] it is lost, 
e.g. [h1°] hear or here, [f1’s] fierce, [g1°] gear, [g1-z] gears. After [e'] it is 
lost, e.g. [e*] air, [pe*] pair or pear or pare. After [d°] it is lost, e.g. 
[so‘t] sort (homonym of sought), |ko-d] cord (homonym of cawed), [fo°6] 
fourth or forth, [ho-n] horn (homonym of Haughn for the German Hann, 
as this name is spelled in the earliest records), [hos] horse or hoarse, 
[po°z] pours or pores (homonym of paws), [wap] warp, [fo°bz] Forbes, 
[wo-m] warm, [wo'f] wharf, [0°] oar or or or ore (homonym of awe), [wo"] 
war or wore, [so°] sore or soar (homonym of saw). All other stressed 
syllables show loss of r and the vowel of the syllable is [u:], e.g. [pu-pas] 
purpose, [ku‘b] curb, [suf] surf, [su-v] serve, [wu'm] worm, [hu't] hurt, 
{hu-d] heard or herd, [fu'n] fern, [wu-6] worth, [su’é] search, [u-j] urge, 
[wu'k] work, [ku-s] curse, [hu-z] hers, [fu'l] furl, [Su’] sure, [yu-] your, 
[wu'] were, [pu'] poor or purr, [hu’] her, [fu'] fir or fur. This quality 
remains when r is reintroduced before another vowel, e.g. [fu-ri] furry 
[pu‘rin] purring, [Su‘r av] sure of, [yu‘r own] your own. (2) In un- 
stressed syllables. Final er, or, ete. become [a], e.g. [bata] butter, 
{haja] higher. Here belong words of the type fire, hire, hour; i.e. after 
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[ai] and [ay] r appears as [A], e.g. [fai], [haia], [aya]. Our, when iso- 
lated, is generally [aya]; in a phrase it is usually [a°] before consonants, 
[a'r] before vowels. Ours is either [a°z] or [ayaz]. Er followed by a 
consonant becomes [a], as in concert, pattern (which is also with meta- 
thesis [petran]), gathered, etc. 

This treatment of r is paralleled in some dialects of English; Nova 
Scotian dialects generally however, as was noticed above, preserve r in 
these positions. An independent development of the feature is possible. 
On the other hand, we might look to the German speech of the original 
inhabitants for its origin. This suggestion however is unsatisfactory, 
since we cannot ascertain certainly what the character of the German 
dialect was which we are to allege as a substratum. 

It must be noted further that not all the people of the town speak in 
this way. The sound r is heard in the weak alveolar fricative form be- 
fore consonants (and sometimes, but not so generally, final) in the speech 
of some people, and is undoubtedly making its way into the speech of 
most of the younger people. This is brought about through the presence 
in the town of immigrants from other parts of the province and of people 
who have left the town for Massachusetts and then returned with an 
approximation to New England speech, as well as through the influence 
of the schools. A prediction that the shibboleth of the dialect will 
disappear in the not too distant future is not unwarranted. 

The treatment of German family names provides some points of 
interest. The spellings of these names are chaotic even in the earliest 
church records of the town. They show generally an approximation to 
High German spellings, but the earliest records were written by French 
clergymen, and after a short interval of educated German clergymen, by 
English speakers. Under these circumstances chaos was inevitable. 
At the present time some traditional High German spellings survive, but 
in many cases spellings follow pronunciation more or less closely. Pro- 
nunciations have changed to accord with English speech-habits. Yet 
in spite of this a German dialectal basis can sometimes be suspected. 
Some general phenomena may be tabulated. (1) High German initial 
[S] before a consonant is represented by [s]; either adaptation to English 
phonology or retention of dialectal pronunciation may be called upon 
as an explanation. Examples are: [sne‘] Schner, now written Schnare; 
[smajisA] Schmeisser; [spanag]] Spannagel, now written Sponagle; 
[swinima] Schweinheimer, now written Swinnimer; [swats] Schwartz (in 
this word we seem to have a hybrid of Low German [swat] and High 
German [Swarts]). (2) High German initial [ts] is represented by [s] 
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before vowel or semivowel: [swika] Zwicker; [stnk] Zinck. This accords 
neither with High German nor Low German speech-habits. It may 
be a hybridization, or an adaptation of High German sounds to English 
speech-habits. The English word zinc is pronounced in the dialect 
exactly like the name Zinck. (3) High German [z] initial is represented 
by [s]: [stlig] or [stltk] Selig. (4) [x] is represented by [k]: [hajnrk] 
Heinich; [bakmn] Bachman: [wainak] Weinacht, also pronounced 
[wajnat] and variously spelled. This is either an adaptation to English 
speech-habits or a retention of dialectal, specifically Low German, pro- 
nunciation. Various more sporadic changes are seen in the following: 
[nos] Naas or Nasz; [aizna] Eisenhauer, also spelled Eisnor (is one name 
or two involved here?); [maisna] or [maizna] Meisner; [haisla] Heisler; 
[bivna] Béhner or Boehner; [maira] Maurer, now spelled Myra. Jung 
has come to be pronounced and spelled as Young, Koch as Cook, Schmidt 
as Smith; we have here in part sound changes, in part translation. Two 
names with initial [kn], Knickle and Knock, have preserved this non- 
English combination (with strongly aspirated k), and show no sign of 
losing it. On emigration however they are Anglicized as Nichol(s) and 
Knox. Even within the county, on the border of a United Empire 
Loyalist district, the family originally known as Knock has now become 
strongly Scottish and Knoz, a tendency we have seen already in the case 
of Born > Burns. 

Morphology shows little variation from that of standard English. 
Uncultivated speakers tend to confuse preterite and past participle 
forms, but this need not be recorded here since it is common enough in 
uncultivated English in general, especially in America. 

Syntax and vocabulary show a number of German features. Those 
most tenacious in the dialect are given first. 

In colloquial German in general only one past tense is found. The 
Lunenburg dialect shows a tendency to use the preterite, in the negative 
and interrogative forms, rather than the perfect, where standard 
English would use the latter. Did you do what I told you? Did you 
gust come? Did you do it yet? He didn’t come yet. 

With is used as a final adverb with the verbs go and come; cf. German 
mitgehen. Will you go with? I am going with. Come on with! So 
also off with verbs of cleaning; cf. abwaschen. Wash your face off! 
Clean your feet off! (= clean your shoes). Both these idioms are going 
out of use, the former more slowly than the latter. The adverb once is 
used frequently in the phrase Come here once! but this idiom tends to be 
used only jocularly and will probably soon disappear. 
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Get awake and get asleep are very frequent. These idioms may be 
based on wach werden, but analogical factors may be suspected, viz. 
be well : get well = be awake : get awake. 

Make in the sense of prepare (a meal) is frequent: make breakfast, 
dinner, supper, tea.* 

Allis used for all gone: my money is all. 

Want has the sense of predict in such phrases as The paper wants rain. 

The was fiir ein construction is used, but increasingly rarely, in such 
locutions as What for a thing is that? How’s that for a jack-knife? 
(= That’s a good jack-knife, isn’t it?). 

While a translation of Butterbrot does not seem to be used, its analogue 
lassybread (i.e. molassesbread) is common in children’s language. 

The language of older people (from about the age of 40 upwards) 
shows a number of German words, usually with the phonetics of the 
English dialect; these words are practically unknown to younger people 
and will undoubtedly be forgotten altogether in another generation. 
Frequently the words are dialectal in German and sometimes they show 
interesting semantic developments. 

Words connected with food form the largest class. Sauerkraut 
[sayakroyt] is the only exception to the rule that such words are rapialy 
going out of use. Raised doughnuts have the name [fasnak]; though 
this is a general name for the confection in question for those who use 
the word, it is obviously derived from the custom of making them on 
Shrove Tuesday, which is called [fasnakdei], from Fastnacht. Slices 
of apple dried for winter use are [xplsnits]. The singular is [snit]. 
The German word at the base of this is Schnitte. The German léppisch 
with pronunciation [leprs] is used in the sense insipid; this tastes lappisch. 
A cake which has fallen and become heavy or soggy in baking is described 
as [klatsi], i.e. klotzig. [slup] or [slup] drink noisily, as in he slurps his 
soup, is derived probably from a dialectal slurpen rather than from the 
High German schlirfen. [fres] from fressen means eat greedily or like 
an animal, and is used when correcting a child’s table-manners, Don’t 
fress! or in connection with swill, as he fresses and swills like a pig. 


3 For make in the sense ‘enjoy, eat’, as in Did you make your supper? see NED 
s.v. make v.60. Make fish, in the sense ‘cure fish’ by drying them in the sun, is 
said by NED s.v. make v.' 39, to be obsolete, but is found in this dialect and prob- 
ably in the dialects of other fishing communities, especially in Newfoundland. 
Another technical term of the fishing industry is fish-flake, a platform on which 
fish are dried and cured; see NED s.v. flake. On yaffle, to pile up fish at one stage 
of the drying process, e.g. you can yaffle fish for me if you want work, I have been 
unable to find any light. 
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February the 2nd is known as [daksdei], i.e. Dachs-day. In local 
belief however the animal that comes out of hibernation on that day is 
the bear. 

Belief in witchcraft is fast disappearing and with it the word [heks] 
to bewitch or a witch or wizard. A countryman may still say: My pigs 
are hext. 

German gruncen is used in the form [grunts] or [grants] with the mean- 
ing ‘complain’. The noun [gruntsa] or [grantsa] denotes a complaining 
person. English grunt also has the meaning ‘complain’ in the dialect. 

Schimmel [S1m]] is used in a derogatory sense of a very blond, physi- 
cally colorless person. The adjective schimmelig becomes [S1mllil. 
Dialectal Schuss in the form [Sus] is used ironically in the sense ‘a half- 
wit’; e.g. Don’t listen to her, she’s a Schuss. Adjectives from it are 
[Susi] and [Suslli]. 

A dowry or wedding-present is known as [hoys-staia], formed by 
popular etymology from A ussteuer. 

The material here presented shows that the original German speech 
has left its clear mark in the syntax of the dialect and in its more inti- 
mate vocabulary, i.e. in the sphere of ‘relational concepts’ as defined by 
Sapir. The less intimate vocabulary, which is the sphere of ‘basic or 
concrete concepts’, in the first few generations of the transition from 
German to English contained borrowings; the process of purging the 
dialect of these elements is now almost completed. In the phonology, 
the crucial point of any substratum theory, the facts at our disposal in 
this dialect will allow only the decision ‘non liquet’. 





MISCELLANEA 


An ARCHETYPE VINDICATED 


In LaneuaGE 9.271 I set up [niyadlan] as the Proto-Cree archetype for 
‘five’. Iam happy tosay [niydlan] has turned up in a Cree dialect near 
the juncture of the Albany River and James Bay, according to infor- 
mation received from the Rev. Dr. Cooper, with the characteristic 
change of [i] to [i] before [y] in the dialect (also in Moose Cree according 
to the same scholar, and some other dialects): otherwise the form 
coincides with the Proto-Cree archetype. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 


THE VowELs oF CHICAGO ENGLISH 


The following remarks relate to Bloomfield’s treatment of Chicago 
English vowels as presented in his Language. Bloomfield’s symbols 
have been discussed by Kent and by Bolling (Lane 10.40-52) and by 
Heffner (Lana. 10.286-290). The present remarks may be of interest 


because they represent a phonemic evaluation of Bloomfield’s analysis 
and because a treatment of English vowels is presented which attempts 
to avoid the few weaknesses of Bloomfield’s treatment. The treatment 
presented is that which has developed under the teaching of Professor 
Sapir, but I gather from discussing the matter with other colleagues, 
that essentially the same understanding of the facts has been arrived at 
independently by a number of other people.!. Vachek comes to the 
same conclusion with regard to the diphthongs in his ‘Uber die phonol- 
ogische Interpretation der Diphtonge’, Studies in English 4.89-170, 
Prague: Charles University, 1933. 


1Since this paper was written, there have appeared two important articles 
on the transcription of English: Bernard Bloch, Broad Transcription of General 
American, Maitre Phonétique, 49.7-10; George L. Trager, The Transcription of 
English, Maitre Phonétique, 49.10-13. Bloch’s treatment of the vowels is in 
the main like the present one, but sets up special symbols for the ‘syllabic con- 
sonants’. Trager’s treatment and the present one are in entire agreement, but 
the symbols suggested are different. The symbols here given are, like Bloch’s, 
designed to provide a unit symbol for each unit phoneme. Trager uses some 
compound symbols, as Bloomfield does, but apparently does not consider the 
phonemes to be compound. 
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1. Bloomfield’s use of o for the vowel of son is inconsistent with his use 
of ow for the vowel of go, as is easily evident if one substitutes the 
former vowel for the first part of the latter sound. If e is to be used for 
[e] and ej for [ei], then consistency requires that o be used for [9], ow for 
[ou], and 07 for [oi]. 

The first part of the diphthongal vowels of how and high are probably 
identifiable with the vowel a rather than with Bloomfield’s a; however, 
I cannot say this positively, since, in my own pronunciation of Chicago 
English, there is no vowel a distinct from Bloomfield’s ¢ and a. 


2. So far as I am able to determine, phonemic theory does not admit of 
a ‘compound phoneme’ even though the phonetic make-up of a phoneme 
may be phonetically analyzable into two parts or a series of parts. 
Bloomfield’s 77, e7, 97, aj, aw, ow, ww must be either unit phonemes and 
should therefore be written with unit symbols, or else they are ordinary 
combinations of vowel + semi-vowel not essentially different from er, 
el, em, en, ar, al, etc. Against treating them as combinations are the 
following facts: 

a) The first parts of 27, ej, ow, ww are phonetically different from 7, e, 
o, u as Bloomfield uses the latter. Again, the second parts of aj, 27, aw 
are not at all similar to the pre-vocalic J, w. 

b) Far from all the possible ‘combinations’ occur; i.e., although four- 
teen combinations of 7, e, €, a, 9, 0, uw + j, w are possible, only seven 
occur. 2w, ew, €j, €w, 07, 9w, uj do not occur. 

C) 7, €j, Ow, uw, aj, aw, 27 are never separated in syllabication; thus, 
one finds krij-'ejt, never kri-'jejt; 'plaj-iy, never 'pla-jiy ; 'rij-'edit (reedit), 
never 'ri-'jedit. 

Any of these facts alone would be insufficient to discredit the treatment 
of 77, e7, etc. as combinations, but the three taken together make such a 
treatment impossible. It follows that these entities constitute pho- 
nemic units and must therefore be represented by unit symbols. 


3. Bloomfield 112: ‘Compare the full vowel of test ['test] with the 
weakened [e] of contest ['kantest]; this weakened [e] appears also in 
American English, in forms like glasses ['glesez], landed ['lended]....’ 
The second vowel of glasses and landed is, in Chicago English, the same 
vowel as the last in zdea and is not the same as that of contest. The 
‘shwa’ of Chicago English has a varying range of qualities depending on 
the consonants which precede and follow, but all of these qualities are 
more closely related to the vowel of cut than to any other vowel. Bloom- 
field actually uses the same symbol to write it in undo [on'duw], cautious 
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['kaSos], parrot ['perot], concerted [kon'srted], protest [prow'test, pro'test] 
(112). It is to be regarded as the unaccented variety of the vowel of 
cut and written by means of the same symbol in a phonemic orthography 
(in an accurate ‘broad transcription’). Words like bird also contain 
this phoneme in my speech although Bloomfield writes ['brd] (104). 
Furthermore, I should not hesitate to substitute ar for Bloomfield’s r in 
all cases and similarly an for n, am for m, al for / even in those cases 
where syllabic 7, n, m, 1 are normally pronounced, because the vowel dis- 
cussed above has a range of values that shades off into mere syllabicity 
in some instances. Thus cunning, undo, consume, beckon have succes- 
sively less vocalic element preceding the n until in the last there is little 
more than a syllabic n. 

Because stress is an important determiner of the quality of a, the 
varieties of the phoneme fall into accented and unaccented varieties. 
The accented varieties occur in syllables of middle stress (e.q., set-up, 
difficult, extravert) as well as in those of heavy stress (e.q., cup, cult, 
worth). 


4. The following representation of Chicago vowels incorporates the 
suggestions contained in the above. 


front mid (or back) back 
unrounded unrounded rounded 


sharp 





high 
i 
mid 








low 








blunt 





The symbols 9, a, a are suggested for the vowels of toy, high, how. It 
is always preferable to employ symbols which are already established 
in usage, but there is as yet no established method of representing these 
diphthongal vowel phonemes with unit symbols. 

The class of vowels called ‘sharp’ is to be distinguished from that 
called ‘blunt’ on the basis of the following characteristics: 

a) closer quality in some cases than the corresponding ‘blunt’ vowel; 

b) diphthongal glide (except possibly in some cases of 7 and and u); 

c) slightly greater length; 

d) non-occurrence before 7; 
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e) free use in word final position (of the blunt vowels, only a and 9 
occur in word final under the accent, e.g., pa, law; a oceurs only in 
unaccented word final). 

It is to be noted that all the vowels vary in length according to what 
follows, thus, for example: 


LONGEST INTERMEDIATE SHORTEST 

go goad goat 

caw cawed caught 

see seed seat 

-—— bid bit 

lie elide light 
The sharp vowels tend to be longer than the corresponding blunt vowels 
in the same position. 


Morris SWADESH 


AGAIN THE INITIAL SYLLABLE 


In LANGUAGE 7.179-89 (1931) I argued that the initial syllable of a 
word had no special strength, qua initial syllable, to resist phonetic 
change or loss. My examples were drawn from a number of languages, 
and were not intended to be complete collections; I could make many 


additions to the lists there given. 

Ephraim Cross, in Proc. Mod. Lang. Assn. 49.994--1004 (1934), has 
attempted to refute my thesis, on the ground that ‘initial vowels, conso- 
nants, and syllables, even in unaccented position, suffer far less loss and 
change than do final vowels, consonants, and syllables’, and secondly on 
the ground that a complete examination of the sources of the Romance 
vocabulary, based on but not limited to Meyer-Libke’s Rom. Etym. 
Wrtb., reveals but 390 examples in which the vowel of the initial syllable 
is lost (in one or more of its Romance products), though there are nearly 
10000 such source-words. 

I agree with him in his first proposition, but it is irrelevant: the rela- 
tion of loss or change of initials to loss or change of final sounds has 
nothing to do with the matter. On his second proposition, I have no 
intent to dispute his statistics, but I do object to his use of them. The 
commoner of two developments of the same original is not necessarily 
the phonetic, but may be the analogical. For instance, there are many 
more instances of vowels in medial syllables of Latin which are not 
changed by vowel weakening, then there are of those so changed. The 
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reason for their retention is the analogy of other related words (recom- 
position) or forms (paradigmatic analogy). So also earlier -rss- com- 
monly appears in Latin as -rs-, though this is only by analogy to other 
forms having -rt- or -rd-: perfects like arsi (cf. arded), participles like 
versus (cf. vertd), nominatives like fors (cf. gen. fort-is), etc.; the true 
phonetic development to -ss- appears only in a few words (Sturtevant, 
Class. Rev. 18.159), such as pessum, présa, suasum (older writing for 
suassum; Fest. 302b.12, 303.12 M.), Dossennus (but dorsum by influence 
of deorsum or the like), assus (‘roasted’; pte. to arded), and in a few 
optional spellings like rusus, prosus, susus, controvosia, where -rs- is 
more commonly written. Dr. Cross himself states the necessity of 
individual and separate study of words: I suggest that the processes 
be applied to the greater number of words, which do not lose their 
initial syllable in developing into Romance, as well as to those which do. 

It is not to be expected that an initial syllable will be lost in part of a 
paradigm or of a group of related words, if in some of the group this 
initial syllable bears the accent. Thus the prior vowel of amére and of 
amorem (I cite the words in their Latin forms) is protected by dmé 
dmas démat, etc.; hundreds of examples fall into this type. The fact 
that the first syllable of drdinem is accented will protect its initial vowel 
and the initial vowel of all the derivatives of the same (Latin) word; 
other hundreds will fall into this category. The loss of the initial vowel 
of argéntum would not reduce the syllables, since the consonant r would 
assume the vocalic function; there would therefore be little likelihood of 
such a loss; this is another type. All in all, the retained vowels of 
unaccented initial syllables can be accounted for on these and similar 
bases; not forgetting that secondary accents are to be considered. 

I do not wish to prolong the discussion, but will now merely state that 
I do not yield to Cross in his contention that the initial syllable has some 
mysterious strength which enables it to resist phonetic change—except 
that it more often bears the primary or secondary accent or is subject to 
an analogical influence from another etymologically related word in 
which it does. Some of the examples which I gave in my article may be 
interpreted in another way, but I am still convinced of the thesis there 
expressed: that the vowels of initial syllables are not protected by some 
strength inherent in the first syllable of a word, but are subject to 
phonetic alteration or loss, when unprotected by accent or by analogical 
processes. 

Rouanpb G. Kent 
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THE ARCHETYPE OF Fox metd‘swi ‘TEN’, ETC.! 


For years I have wondered what the archetype of Fox [meta‘swi] 
‘ten’, Ojibwa [midaswi], Menomini [mitadtah], Cree [mitataht] was, 
failing to realize that it was possible to restore it on the basis of these 
alone, even if a compiex solution would then be necessary; and I over- 
looked the fact that Miami [mata’tswe'‘] ‘ten’, Fox [meta‘ciwagi] ‘they 
(an.) are ten’, Cree [mitatasiwag] ‘they (an.) are ten’ made it compara- 
tively simple to restore it. However, Menomini [mita'tahsiwAkin] 
‘they were ten’, [mita’tahne’nuh] (Fox [meta‘senwi]) ‘ten times’, for 
which see Bloomfield’s Menomini Texts at 394, 408, 418 and 404 (cf. 
also 420) respectively, make the whole matter so transparent that no 
mental effort is needed to set up the archetypes [*metatahéwil, [*metat- 
ahéenwi], [*metatahciweki]. Fox and Ojibwa have lost the syllable 
[*ta] by haplology; so has Shawnee, and at least one Montagnais dialect. 
So that the archetypes given must be our guides in unravelling the 
history of correspondents in Abnaki, etc., Delaware, Cheyenne, and the 
Arapaho dialects. At present this is extremely difficult owing to the 
quality and quantity of the material available, and to our ignorance of 
certain phonetic shifts in Cheyenne and the Arapaho dialects (though it 
is only fair to state that I have worked out the bulk of the shifts in 
Cheyenne and Arapaho proper); so that it is really not part of ‘my job’ 
to present complete solutions of the problems raised by the forms in 
question; I will only say that Cheyenne and the Arapaho dialects sup- 
port [*metata-]; that it is barely possible that Atsina [beta*tos] ‘ten’ 
may be the correspondent of [*metatahéwi] (and so may the Cheyenne 
equivalent) ; it is likely that [*metatahci-] has been analogically extended 
in the other Arapaho dialects; and finally it is certain that in Abnaki 
({m1dala‘] according to a copy of a MS. of Sapir in the vault of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology), etc. and Delaware the syllable [*tah] 
(not merely [*ta]) has been lost, for original [*hé] normally becomes 
[s(@)] in them, but [*6] becomes [I]. In conclusion let me say that the 
labors of Bloomfield on the Central Algonquian sound-system have been 
of material aid in establishing the archetypes given.? 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 


1 Printed by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 

2 According to the Rev. Dr. Cooper, the Rupert House Montagnais dialect has 
[mitat"] which makes the solution even more patent. I have just received this 
information.—That Proto-Algonquian [*6] appears as [*c] before [*i] is well-known. 
The second [t] in Miami [mata'tswe’] is unoriginal. The word has not the diagnos- 
tic value I once assigned it. 
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Indogermanische Grammatik, Teil VI: Syntax I. Syntaktische Ver- 
wendung der Kasus und der Verbalformen. Pp. x + 292. By HEr- 
MANN Hirt. Heidelberg: Winter, 1934. 

The present volume deals only with the uses of the case forms and of 
the verbal forms so far as these can be given without going into the 
structure of the sentence, which is reserved for a seventh and concluding 
volume of the series. As may be anticipated, Hirt’s treatment of the 
syntax is highly individualistic, and must be considered carefully and 
thoughtfully, before it can be accepted even in its general lines. 

His fundamental proposition, on which his interpretation rests, is that 
verb forms are nothing but nominal forms which by some chance (moti- 
vation can rarely be hinted at) have assumed verbal values (the endings 
of verbs are therefore not disguised forms of pronouns). From this it 
comes as a corollary, that all case-uses are derived from relation of 
noun to noun, and not from relation of noun to verb (82). Even the 
accusative was originally adnominal (88), and when a verb of giving or 
the like takes a direct and an indirect object, the dative is to be asso- 
ciated with the accusative object rather than with the verb (130). In 
such instances, and in certain others, Hirt seems to meet difficulties 
much greater than those found in the adverbal interpretation; but this 
type of interpretation is absolutely imposed by his antecedent theory 
that verb-forms are earlier nominal forms in specialized uses. 

Hirt starts his declensional scheme from a casus indefinitus or suffix- 
less form, demonstrable as functioning at least as nom., voc., acc., gen., 
loc.; to this might be added either meaningless particles, such as s and 
om, and local adverbs such as bhi, to differentiate the cases. The prod- 
uct is (apart from the vocative) a series of seven cases, of which three 
are local—loc., instr., abl., which may be used with prepositions, and 
four are grammatical—nom., gen., dat., acc., the first three of which 
are not used with prepositions while the last, the acc., is used both with 
and without, according to the meaning (37, 76). To discuss properly 
his exposition would require almost as much space as he has himself 
used, and it is therefore impossible to do so in a review; but I wish to take 
up here a few general features of his exposition, and then some details. 
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Hirt regards the nom. and the acc. as originally identical in forms and 
in syntactic uses (76-96), the casus indefinitus having been only in late 
prim. IE times extended by s and by om, etc. Among his proofs are 
the identity of nom. and acc. in the neuter, and of fem. sg. nom. in -d 
with neut. pl. acc. in -@ (both vowels later shortened in Latin); the 
correspondence of Latin s-nom. hiems with Skt. nom. (neut.) himam; the 
French c’est mot, which is derived from a (hypothetical) Latin hoc est me, 
wherein acc. me functions as nom., and from which (with other evidence) 
he concludes that me originally functioned in both case-uses, and that 
the division represented by nom. ego and acc. me is of later origin (79). 
Only this last point need be discussed here. The ego : me differentiation 
is regular in the oldest recorded remains of Indic, Iranian, Hittite, 
Armenian, Greek, Italic, Venetic, Germanic, and Balto-Slavonic, al- 
though in a few instances—as in some uses in French—the accusative 
form has been extended to use as nominative. But the confusion is 
only in relatively late recorded languages (e.g., Celtic); and despite the 
identity of nom. and acc. in the plural of some persona] pronouns, it is a 
violation of linguistic method to assume, in the face of the almost uni- 
versal differentiation (79 n.), that me originally functioned also as nom. 
In fact, I find it impossible to believe, on the evidence offered (of which 
I have transcribed but a few items), that the nom. and the acc. were 
originally identical in form, unless we are to go back to a Chinese-like 
form of pre-IE, in which no differentiation even of case-functions is to 
be posited. 

Possibly that is really what Hirt means, though he does not express 
himself in that way, and lays himself open to the charge of confusing 
case-form with case-function. This confusion I would illustrate by just 
one example. He instances (80) zch friere and es friert mich as examples 
of identity of meaning, illustrating identity of nom. and acc. There is 
in fact no difference in the meaning; but there is a difference in the 
machinery used in expressing the idea, and that is fundamental in all 
consideration of syntax. There are forms which may be used in a 
variety of syntactical functions; there are syntactical functions which 
may be expressed by a variety of forms: but this does not mean that 
if we start with forms we can formulate categories which are equally 
valid if we start with the functions needing expression. Thus we may 
say, without essential difference of meaning, The man killed the lion with 
a bullet, The man’s bullet killed the lion, The lion was killed by the man 
with a bullet, etc.; but man is used in three cases, although his participa- 
tion in the action is unchanged, and in a language with a nominal inflec- 
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tion the three cases would be distinct in form (unless the case-forms had 
fallen together by phonetic change). 

Therefore ich in ich friere and mich in es friert mich are not testimony 
for the original identity of nom. and acc. Has not Hirt somehow al- 
lowed his feeling for the semantic relations in German phrases to dull his 
judgment of the semantic relations in other languages? It is one of the 
most dangerous proceedings in linguistic matters, to interpret syntax of 
one language by the form of the translation into another language. Thus 
(59) Hirt quotes Latin joculo mihi dizisti, and translates it ‘mit Scherz 
oder im Scherz hast du es mir gesagt’; he uses the example to show a 
‘clearly locative element’ in the ‘instrumental of accompanying circum- 
stance’. But his translation, however idiomatic for German, does not 
convey to me the meaning of Latin joculo, which expresses manner (not 
accompanying circumstance) and should be translated ‘jestingly, 
scherzhaft’. For this, ‘im Sherz’ is a familiar idiomatic equivalent, but 
it has a different semantic background: and that is my point. I make 
the same objection to his locative interpretation (61) of Lith. mergd 
ilgais plaukais ‘ein Madchen mit (in) langen Haaren’; I feel no locative 
element therein. Again (101), to show the equivalence of gen. and acc., 
he quotes the gen. in the Latin idiom tuz me miseret ‘I pity you’, without 
understanding that miseret and the other verbs having this construction 
are causative in meaning, so that the one who feels the emotion is quite 
properly in the acc. (‘makes me feel pity of you’), and that the gen. is 
a replacement of the nom., through analogy with the corresponding 
nouns attended by an objective genitive. He goes further, and errs in 
taking the neuter pronoun quid non pudet te (a garbled example?) as 
acc. instead of nom. (ef. Ter. Ad. 754 non te haec pudent? in which the 
nom. is unambiguous). Other examples could be added, but these 
suffice. 

The same confusion between case-form and case-function seems to 
have entered into Hirt’s discussion of the multiplicity of the cases: I 
use multiplicity, because I fail to find another term for it. He states 
(31) that since Greek and Latin have within historical times combined 
two or more IE cases into one, so the prim. IE may have done the same, 
and behind the conventional list of prim. IE cases there may be a still 
larger number as foundation. This hardly accords with his statement 
that the prim. IE cases were not finally differentiated and settled into 
our familiar scheme until toward the end of the IE speech-unity (35-6). 
But yet he regards the accusative as including two cases, the objective 
and the directional (86, cf. 37); the instrumental as perhaps including 
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two cases, instrumental and sociative (53). As he says, the instr. has 
more than one ending, and may therefore have had distinct forms for 
the two ‘cases’, but no such differentiation is discoverable for the 
accusative ‘cases’. My criticism is that Hirt has again confused case- 
form and case-use: one and the same form (such as the accusative) may 
have two separate uses without becoming two ‘cases’, a term which 
should be reserved for ‘case-forms’. Even at that I question the pro- 
priety of dividing the acc. into objective and directional; which is to be 
found in Roman adit and accestis scopulos (Verg. Aen. 1.201)? It seems 
to me quite easy to unite the two. 

I would now take up some items of less general import. 14 and 183: 
He still adheres to the view that -esaz was the origin of the Latin infin. 
ending -ere, though this violates all analogies, cf. LANG. 6.314-7. 21-4: 
In view of the frequent expression of plural ideas by collectives and 
other expressions which are singular in form, he regards the plural forms 
as merely singular forms specialized in meaning. 26: He regards the 
‘poetic plural’ as having started from forms which originally did not 
indicate number: I suggest that this usage, notable in Greek and Latin 
verse, is due to the metrical need to secure short syllables—the neuter 
nom. and the acc. in both these languages ended in a short vowel; cf. 
Gummere, The Neuter Plural in Vergil (Lang. Diss. No. 17 of the Ling. 
Soc. of America). 31-2: His analysis of the first part of compounds 
seems to me to supply too much; the genitive case (casus indefinitus 
as genitive) is adequate to express virtually all these ideas, and the 
residue of the examples can be explained as extensions of the usage. 
33-5: In listing the cases used to express time and place, Hirt does not 
discriminate among the various ideas which are distinguishable: goal, 
extent, when and where, within which—a matter of some importance. 
42-3: In discussing the form of the abl., no mention is made of Sturte- 
vant’s theory in LANG. 8.1-10; on the -tos ending, we miss a reference to 
Hopkins, JAOS 38.47-59. 44: Hirt takes Latin dé, Ir. di as com- 
pounded of -é and the -d of the abl.; for a quite different view, which I 
prefer, see Walde-Hofmann, Lat. etym. Wrtb.? s.v. dé. 54: ‘Remains 
of the old preposition-less use of the instrumental are preserved in the 
use of the Greek dative and the Latin ablative’: this minimizes unduly 
the frequency of such uses, for the means or instrument, in its varied 
usages, is extremely common in both languages and is not attended by a 
preposition (unless another case is substituted). 80-2 and 187-90: 
Hirt regards the infinitive used as indicative or as imperative, with nom. 
subject, and the infinitive with acc. subject, all as original constructions, 
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originating when the nom. and the ace. were not differentiated in func- 
tion, and the finite forms of the verb had not come into existence: in 
this I am at present unable to follow him. 95: Here, as elsewhere, the 
long vowels in Latin words are not often marked, and then only incon- 
sistently; cf. 287 n., where daret is derived from *ddsejet, instead of 
*das-. 107: He takes the Greek gen. of time (within which) as an old 
locative: it is easily explained as a partitive gen., as is also place within 
which (108). 119: He takes such a phrase as homo magni ingenii (sic) 
as a string of original nom.-acc. forms, as yet undifferentiated: strange! 
130: On verbs which take commonly a dative only, Hirt fails to take 
into account that essentially they take an (inner) object of the thing as 
well as an indirect object: thus crédere alicui, and pecitiniam crédcre 
alicut. One or two such phrases make the dative readily intelligible, 
without recourse to paraphrases. 

138-40: Hirt regards adjectives as in many instances developing 
from adverbs through the suffixation of the flectional endings; in this 
way he is able to posit adverbs for use as modifiers of substantives 
before the origin of finite verbs. While there are unquestionably some 
such instances (Greek radar, whence wadaués, may serve), I doubt if it 
is as widely extended a phenomenon as Hirt implies, and wonder if a 
phrase like the then president is not a sample of a natural transfer, to be 
found at all times, when convenient for the immediate purpose, rather 
than a survival of a very old practice. 165-72: He finds prim. IK 
definite articles in the postpositive article of ON, Dan., Rum., Bulg.; in 
the Balto-Slav. suffix making the definite form of the adjectives; in the 
-n of the Germanic weak adjective; and in some other suffixed elements. 
173: He quotes bs mille equi and mille hominum, remarking that the 
numeral stands as attribute, but also as substantive with the genitive: 
he should have known that in its older use mille is always substantive; 
ef. Gell. 1.16 and my article, TAPA 42.74-7. 

With page 177 the chapters treating the verb begin. We find that 
here also Hirt agrees with very little of what has previously been held, 
essentially, I think, because his derivation of the verb-forms from 
nominal forms sets a new and different foundation for his interpretations. 
Without being able to go into detail, I wish to make some running com- 
ment thereon. He holds that the first truly verbal form was the infini- 
tive, a view which explains the varicty of its use; and that finite verbs 
came into existence later (181 init.). 189.12: The citation beginning 
Postquam does not belong with the preceding, but comes from Sall. Jug. 
12.5 (as cited, the inflectional endings are somewhat altered from the 
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original). 195: The interpretation of the time expressed by the par- 
ticiples in the examples of §139 seems to me quite unsatisfactory; in 
the first three the present participle expresses time contemporaneous 
with the main verb of the clause, and in the last the perfect participle 
expresses time preceding the main action—any other interpretation is 
foreed. 197: Hirt makes very forced interpretations of finite verb- 
forms, to show that they proceed from nominal forms; I cannot agree 
with him. 198: In regarding active and middle forms as originally 
without differentiation of meaning, which developed by later specializa- 
tion, Hirt may be right; he could support this thesis by some of the 
conclusions of Chantraine, Histoire du Parfait Grec (cf. esp. 26 ff.). 
205: He believes with certainty that there was a passive in prim. IF. 
220: Against the current view (including Chantraine’s, whose work is 
not cited) that the perfect denotes a present state resulting from a past 
action, Hirt believes that the perfect, because of the reduplication, 
is iterative or intensive in meaning, therefore an emphatic present, which 
assumes but does not specifically imply a past action: a rather narrow 
differentiation. 225: Hirt seems to me to diminish the relative im- 
portance of aspect (Aktionsart) in verbal tenses, and to increase that of 
the time meaning, for the prim. IE period: perhaps unduly, in view of 
the great importance retained by aspect in Balto-Slavonic languages 
even today. 236: The e-augment of past indicative tenses, he thinks, 
was a particle of no specifiable meaning which was associated with the 
aorist, and gradually drew to itself the function of indicating past time; 
it did not itself originally indicate past time. Hirt offers in comparison 
German ge- in the participle; but is not ge- a mark of verbs of perfective 
aspect, and therefore appropriate to any past participle? 241-2 and 
286-7: The Latin imperfect subjunctive was originally an optative, 
according to Hirt, a conclusion which he draws from the nature of its 
uses; he derives it as a compound with an optative of the root e7- ‘go’: 
e.g., gaudérct from *gaudés-ezet, ef. Greek yndnoece (287 n.). The view 
seems to me to be forced. 249: He considers, after reviewing the 
various methods of expressing the future, that prim. IE had several 
methods of indicating it: but to me the variety of the methods employed 
in the different branches of If indicates rather that no formation 
definitely had this function in prim. IF, the more so because Germanic, 
in its earliest forms, is totally without a distinctive way of expressing the 
future-—but any language which had once become able to distinguish 
the future readily from the present would hardly discard all means of 
expressing this valuable distinction. Therefore I cannot believe that 
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prim. IE had any really settled way or ways of indicating the future. 
257: He derives Latin en from eme ‘take’; but eme yielded the impv. em 
found in Plautus and Terence, and en is really én, with long vowel, and 
therefore not from eme (see Walde-Hofmann, LEW*s. vv.). 259: The 
(exclamatory) substantives adduced by Hirt as equivalents of the impv. 
are rather to be regarded as elliptical; thus Vorsicht! stands for Vorsicht 
haben, Heil! stands for Heil set dir, Eng. for shame! is a phrase of cause 
accompanying a prohibition or its like—cf. the sentence for scam ne 
dos bam na males, Cursor Mundi 2794 (early 14th century), quoted by 
the (Oxford) New Engl. Dict. s.v. shame, with other citations containing 
averb. I do not deny, however, that exclamations are equatable with 
the impv., but assert only that these examples are ill-chosen. 272-5: 
He takes the subjunctive as originally future in meaning, and speaks of 
the transfer of future forms to subjunctives, as well as of the converse. 
279-80: The optative, he says, was originally either timeless or present, 
and was made by composition with a form of the root 7 : 7é ‘go’. 

There is so much in this volume that is new to me, that I am almost 
overwhelmed. As I said above, nothing short of a volume would suffice 
to discuss it adequately. The author shows himself quite convinced of 
the correctness of his theories in such a passage as this (251): ‘Wenn 
man die Lehre vom Modus richtig erfassen will, so muss man, meine ich, 
von den Formen ausgehen und versuchen, ihre Entstehung aufzuhellen. 
Wir sind in der gliicklichen Lage, dies zu kénnen.’ The italics are mine. 
I do not expect to disturb the author by this review: I wish merely to 
call attention to some of his views which are new to me, or seem to me 
doubtful, and to invite others to enter with me, in a judicial spirit, upon 
his exposition of the origin of Indo-European syntax, the very newness 
of which has proved most stimulating, and for which I am indeed grateful 
to Hirt. 

Rouanp G. Kent 


Introduction a l’Etude Comparative des Langues Indo-européennes. 
Seventh edition, revised. Pp. xiv + 514. By A. Meret. Paris: 
Librairie Hachette, 1934. 

The fifth edition of this valuable work had been issued in 1922, with 
minor changes from the preceding form; in 1924, it was reissued un- 
changed as the sixth edition. This has long been out of print, and the 
present fully revised seventh edition fills a definite gap in our equipment. 
The text has been changed in countless details, and expanded to the 
extent of about 40 pages. There is an account of Hittite (55-7), and 
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the results of Hittite studies are utilized. The bibliography (483-508) 
shows the introduction of many new items. 

The purpose of the work is still announced as ‘that of indicating briefly 
the agreements which are observed among the various Indo-European 
languages and the conclusions which can be drawn from them’; it does 
not reach out into the highly theoretical in order.to give ultimate expla- 
nations, as does Professor Hirt in his Indogermanische Grammatik, and 
it is therefore to be commended to the student who desires to acquaint 
himself with the definite results of Indo-European comparative lin- 
guistics. Hirt’s work should be reserved for those competent to form 
their own critical judgments on moot questions. 

Our gratitude, as well as that of Professor Meillet’s (who generously 
bespeaks ours, p. xiv), is due to his junior colleague Michel Lejeune, 
whose cooperation made possible the revision. Professor Meillet’s 
sight is unfortunately too much impaired to allow him to take the revi- 
sion independently: beatus ille, who can thus secure the skilled aid of 
friends! Cf. LaNGuaGE 9.92 and 10.301. 

Rowtanp G. KENT 


Conférences de l’Institut de Linguistique de l’Université de Paris. 
Année 1933. Pp. 71. Paris: Bovin et Cie., 1934. 

The first of these three lectures (5-15) is by Joseph Vendryes, on La 
Mort des Langues; a clear exposition of the different ways in which a 
language may be said to have died: by the death of the last person able 
to speak it (even though in that case it may survive in some words 
borrowed by languages still spoken) ; by the death of the next to the last 
person able to speak it, so that the last speaker cannot use it to a hearer; 
and so by a descending scale to the undeniable fact that a language of 
one generation is dead to the next, since some alterations are sure to 
have occurred, and the language, though still spoken, is no longer quite 
the same. 

The second (17-31) is by Marcel Cohen, on Les Résultats acquis de la 
Grammaire comparée chamito-sémitique. This is an account of the 
present status of such studies, and the representation that intensive 
comparative studies within the sub-groups (Semitic, Egyptian, Berber, 
Couchitic) are urgent necessities before comparative study of the whole 
can be made. Yet even now certain common features are observable: 
all have consonantic roots, the same grammatical categories, the same 
types of modifications of the roots, and much the same stock of pho- 
nemes. The assembling of a limited number of roots common to the 
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sub-groups might put this study on a firm etymological basis; even Indo- 
European etymology rests upon a limited number of roots with sure 
etymological relations. 

The third lecture (34-70) is by Henri Maspéro, on La Langue chinoise. 
Seeking to find if Chinese can be related to other languages, he treats 
the relation of the invariability of the Chinese words to the division 
into ‘parts of speech’, and demonstrates that to a Chinese there is noth- 
ing corresponding to our ‘parts of speech’, that even the various modifi- 
cations of meaning (e.g., noun and verb) which we posit have 
no existence in the mind of the Chinese when he uses his own language 
(unless he has been made linguistically sophisticated by the acquisition 
of an Occidental language). The word never changes meaning, it 
merely by its position relatively to other words indicates the relation of 
its meaning to those of the other words. At the same time, there are 
traces of an older state in which there was derivation by differences in 
the tones; the present invariability has grown out of a previous state of 
variability. But at present we cannot pronounce on whether Chinese 
is related to Siamese, Tibetan, etc., which like Chinese have monosylla- 
ble words, use tones, and have no machinery to indicate syntax and 
parts of speech. This lecture is unusually illuminating even to one who 
has no knowledge of Chinese. 

Rouanp G. KENT 


Vrtra et Vréragna. Etude de Mythologie indo-iranienne. By E. 
BENVENISTE and L. Renov. Pp.207. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale 
1934 (Cahiers de la Société Asiatique ITI). 

In this joint work, Beneveniste is responsible for the introduction 
(1-4), the Iranian part (5-90), and the conclusion (177-99); Renou for 
the Indic part (91-175). The whole is a very sound and fundamental 
study of the terms in the title, from the standpoint of etymology and 
from that of mythology and folklore. 

The term vrtra-, Avestan vara6ra-, Vedic vrtrd-, is shown to come from 
the root wer- ‘cover, protect’; a careful study of the Avestan usages 
shows that it means ‘power of defense’ as opposed to ama- ‘power of 
offense’, to which it is a counterpart, and that the significance of ‘vic- 
tory’, which is conventionally attached to it, is quite erroneous. This 
is confirmed by the examination of all its compounds and of all the 
adjectival epithets applied to it in the Avesta. Vyéragna- is found by a 
similar examination to mean ‘who strikes down the defense, annihilates 
resistance’; deified, he is one of the pre-Zoroastrian deities opposed by 
Zarathushtra, but afterward introduced into his religion. 
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The corresponding words in the Veda have quite a different history. 
India did not know a god Vrtra-han- any more than Iran knew a demon 
urtra-; but vrtrahan-, as an epithet, became attached to the deified hero 
Indra, who released the waters; reinterpreted, this name yielded vftra- in 
a new meaning, ‘demon’. It is Iran and not India which has preserved 
evidence for the development of the myth. 

The volume is rich in corrections to the interpretation of the texts, 
especially of the Avesta; yet my feeling that there is less new fruit in 
the Vedic field is perhaps due to my slighter competence therein as 
compared with the Iranian. 

Rotanp G. Kent 


Prosodische und metrische Gesetze der Iambenkiirzung. By 
Orro Sxutscu. Pp. 98. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1934. (Forschungen z. griechischen u. lateinischen Grammatik, 
herausgegeben von Paul Kretschmer and Wilhelm Kroll; 10. Heft.) 

Can the iambic shortening of the older Latin comedies make a short 
and a long into two shorts, replacing either the unaccented or the ac- 
cented part of the foot, if a word-end falls between them? Skutsch has 
examined with utmost care all the verses which seem to offer such a 
phonomenon, and demonstrates that this is permitted only if the 
brevians (short syllable shortening the following long syllable) is a 
monosyllabic word or is joined to the following by elision. 

In the second part (59-91) Skutsch controverts the views of Jach- 
mann, expressed in his Studia prosodiaca (Marburg, 1912), that the short 
and long combination, replacing two shorts, cannot stand in the next 
to the last or the third from the last accented position in iambic and 
trochaic verses with masculine ending, nor in either half of a proceleus- 
matic replacing a trochee; nor in the unaccented position before the 
caesura of an iambic senarius, nor before the diaeresis of a trochaic 
septenarius. For all these positions Skutsch gives collections of iambi- 
cally shortened groups. 

In the concluding pages (91-3), Skutsch gives his linguistic interpreta- 
tion of the iambic shortening, which, I am glad to see, agrees with my 
own views: that in the effort to keep the metrical accent on the syllables 
bearing the word accent, the poet utilized a habit of normal speech and, 
within certain limitations, pronounced as short certain syllables normally 
long: that is, actually pronounced them short, and thus did not spoil 


the musical time. 
Rouanp G. Kent 
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Der franzésische Einflusz auf die deutsche Sprache im dreizehnten 
Jahrhundert. Pp. 310 and 486. By Huco Svovanti. Helsingfors, 
1929, 1933. (Mémoires de la Société Néo-Philologique de Helsingfors 
8, 10.) 

Der franzdsische Einflusz auf die mittelhochdeutsche Sprache in 
der ersten Halfte des XIV. Jahrhunderts. Pp. 297. By Arvip 
Rosenquist. Helsingfors, 1932. (Mémoires 9.) 

These two publications are a continuation of the first study by Hugo 
Palander-Suolahti: Der franzésische Einflusz auf die deutsche Sprache 
im zwo6lften Jahrhundert; Helsingfors, 1902 (Mémoires 3). The 
plan of that work is carried out in these, except that Rosenquist has not 
yet finished his task. Suolahti published his investigations of the 13th 
century material in two parts as indicated above. Part 1 is a complete 
alphabetical list of the words of French origin or influence found in the 
available published literary documents of the period, with the meanings 
and source references included. Part 2 isa list of these documents them- 
selves, arranged in dialect groupings, with a special French word-list for 
each document, together with mention of the published text used and 
other information. This complete listing by documents gives to the 
whole work its chief value. We may now know at a glance the number 
and kinds of French words in any literary document of the period. 
Study and comparison of the French materials are now possible in the 
further search for their influence on the German language. 

Rosenquist’s study for the first part of the 14th century appears in an 
alphabetical list alone. It is to be hoped that he will publish all of his 
material in special document lists also. 

But did all of this French material have an influence on the German 
language? So the titles of these studies imply. Or was it, especially 
at first (in the late 12th and early 13th centuries), essentially French 
influence in the literary documents of the upper-class court circles in 
Germany, an influence which disappeared to a great extent with the 
passing of the system of knighthood and its imitators? 

Both Palander-Suolahti and Rosenquist show clearly that they are 
talking about French influence in the German literary documents of the 
time. They do not wish to give the impression that all of it left its 
imprint upon the German language. 

Suolahti says (8.40): ‘Wenn es auch klar ist, dass die franzésische 
Kulturstrémung, die dem 12. und dem 13. Jahrhundert in Deutschland 
einen so charakteristischen Stempel aufdriickt, dauernde Spuren in der 
Sprache hinterlassen muszte, so ist doch ein groszer Teil des in der Litera- 
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tur (italics mine) dieser Periode auftretenden fremden Sprachgutes nur 
ein duszerer Firnis welcher in den allgemeinen Sprachgebrauch nicht 
tiefer eindringen konnte.’ 

He speaks of the beginnings of a counter-movement among the 
people in the 13th century and the passing out of knighthood in the 14th, 
also of a vigorous attack on the fashion of French imitation by the 
schoolmaster Hugo von Trimberg whose period already marks the pass- 
ing of this fashion. Hugo was a didactic writer who had the interests 
of the people at heart. It was indeed ‘héfische Mode’, and that is why 
only a small part of it took root in the German language. 

To quote finally (8.38-9): ‘In welchem Umfange die franzésischen 
Ausdriicke in die breiten Schichten des Volkes eingedrungen waren, das 
geht aus der Dichtung dieser Periode nicht hervor’ etc. Yet through 
study of the lists we may follow the loss or spread of the words in the 
period, and comparison with Modern German will show how much of 
the material was taken over into the language. A few tests to prove 
this are added below. 

The reference to Hugo von Trimberg and another to the preacher 
Berthold von Regensburg suggest how knowledge of these words was 
spread among the people. It was the preachers, the writers on religious 
subjects, and the popular poets (satirists, didactic writers, and wander- 
ing entertainers) who familiarized the common people with the words 
that were to have more than passing caste existence. The craze for 
imitating high society undoubtedly played a part. Berthold himself 
used French words referring to the tournament, words denoting luxury 
(precious stones and dress) and social things (behavior, morality, etc.), 
all used in his harangues against corruption in the high places. 

I have compared the French word-lists of the following documents 
and writers with Modern German: 

1) Of Parzival, as a representative of the court-epics with their fashion- 
words of knighthood, which to a great extent were lost without leaving 
an influence on the German language. 

2) Of Wigalois, Der Trojanische Krieg and Der Jiingere Titurel, as 
representative of the imitations of the great court-epics and likely to 
contain to a great extent the fashion-words of these. 

3) Of Berthold von Regensburg, Hugo von Trimberg (the writer of the 
didactic poem, Der Renner. . .25,000 lines), Hugo von Langenstein (a 
cleric, who treated the legend of St. Martina in 33,000 lines), Der Stricker 
(a wandering poet), and lastly the writer of Das Vaterbuch (legendary 
materials) as representative of the people. 
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The count shows: 
1) That Parzival has about 435 words of French origin or influence, of 
which about 149 or only 32 per cent were eventually accepted in German. 
2) Wigalois has 138 words of French origin or influence, of which about 
50 or only 36 per cent went over into German and of which 107 are also 
found in Parzival; that Der Trojanische Krieg has 229 French words, of 
which 78 or only 34 per cent remain in the language today and of which 
84 are also found in Tristan; that Der Jiingere Titurel has about 550 
words from French, of which about 175 or only 32 per cent remain in 
German and that 50 of its 52 French words are found in Wolfram’s 
Titurel. 
3) That Berthold uses 94 words of French influence and that 63 of them 
are current today; that Hugo von Trimberg’s Renner has 103 French 
words, of which 79 are current today; that Hugo von Langenstein’s St. 
Martina has about 156 French words, of which about 95 are used today 
and that the fashion-words of caste are for the most part missing; that 
Stricker’s Daniel (a novel of adventure) has only 45 words of French 
influence, of which 32 remain in German; and that his didactic poems 
and farce tales contain only about a dozen different French words, of 
which practically all have remained. 

Further study of Suolahti’s lists will show more fully how this French 
material influenced the German language. 

CHARLES GOETSCH 


Lexical Evidence from Folk Epigraphy in Western North America. 
A glossarial study of the low element in the English vocabulary. Pp. 
83. By ALLEN WaLKER Reap. Paris: privately printed, 1935. 

This interesting collection of graffiti et similia includes many items 
not to be found in the dictionaries and lexica. Of necessity it must have, 
as the front cover stipulates, a ‘circulation restricted to students of 
linguistics, folk-lore, abnormal psychology, and allied branches of the 
social sciences’. ‘To such it should present a picture of one side of our 
civilization, not attractive, but also not attracting. To the linguist the 
terms show interesting semantic changes, either the use of inoffensive 
words to express taboo terms, or the remodeling of the offensive words 
so that they will somehow give the meaning without giving the offense. 
The latter process is that seen, for example, in ‘give him the dickens’ as a 
substitute for ‘give him the devil’; the initial sound of the altered word 
is kept, but the rest is changed. 

Rouanp G. KEnt 
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EaRLE BrRownELL Bascock, Assistant Director of the European 
Centre of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, at Paris, 
and a Foundation Member of the Lineuistic Society or AMERICA, 
died on March 1, 1935, at the American Hospital at Neuilly, near Paris, 
in his fifty-fourth year. 

He was born at Saginaw, Michigan, on September 12, 1881, and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.B. at the University of Chicago in 1903. His 
studies for the Ph.D., which he received at Chicago in 1915, were in part 
pursued at Columbia University, and at the Sorbonne and the Collége 
de France, in Paris. He was Instructor and Assistant Professor of 
French at the University of Chicago, from 1906 to 1915, and then went 
to New York University as Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, and head of the department; he served also as Dean of the Graduate 
School from 1922 onward. In 1925 he received the position with the 
Carnegie Endowment which he held until the time of his death. Of his 
work in that capacity, a writer in the Paris journal Le Temps wrote, ‘He 
exercised an influence which was always excellent and frequently decisive 
on the spirit of his country’s diplomatic policy in Europe.’ 

During his service at New York University, he had leaves of absence 
during work with the Red Cross during the World War, and in 1920-1, 
when he was Director of the American University Union in Europe, 
with headquarters in Paris. The French government decorated him 
Officier de l’Instruction Publique in 1911, Chevalier de le Légion d’Hon- 
neur in 1924, Officier de la Légion d’Honneur in 1928; the Greek govern- 
ment made him Commandeur du Phénix in 1931. 

A few days before his death, he accepted appointment as Delegate of 
the Lineuistic Society, to the second Congress of the Association 
Guillaume Budé of Paris, to be held in Nice on April 23 to 27, 1935, but 
he did not live to receive the credentials which were mailed to him. 

Interested in all good works, Dr. Babcock has left a place which will 
be difficult or impossible to fill; but his influence will be felt for a long 
time. 


THomAS ATKINSON JENKINS, Professor Emeritus of the History of the 
French Language in the University of Chicago, and a member of the 
167 
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LINGUISTIC SocIETY OF AMERICA from 1928, died on March 23, 1935, in 
Berkeley, California, after undergoing an operation. 

He was born in Wilmington, Delaware, on May 24, 1868, and received 
the degrees of A.B. in 1887 from Swarthmore College, Ph.B. in 1888 from 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Ph.D. in 1894 from the University 
of Chicago; he received also the honorary degree of Litt. D. in 1924 from 
Swarthmore College. After teaching Romance languages at Vander- 
bilt University and at Swarthmore College, he went to the University 
of Chicago in 1901, where he was an active teacher until his retirement 
in 1933. He was President of the Modern Language Association of 
America in 1926, and Vice-President of the Linauistic Society OF 
America in 1930. He was the author of a number of volumes in the 
Romance field, the last of these being his Word-Studies in French and 
English, issued in 1933 as Language Monograph No. 14 of the Lineuis 
TIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 

Mr. Jenkins was of a peculiarly kind and sympathetic nature, which 
endeared him to all whom he met; and his death will be a personal loss 
to the numerous company who counted him as a friend. 


JUAN C. CEBRIAN, & Foundation Member of the LineuIstic SociETY 
or AMERICA, to which he belonged frem 1924 to 1929, died in Madrid, 
Spain, on February 20, 1935, at the age of eighty-seven years. 

A native of Spain, he came to the United States in 1869, and estab- 
lished himself in California, where he practiced his profession of construc- 
tion engineer and architect. He was connected with bridge and 
hydraulic work, and with railway companies, and also designed a number 
of university buildings. He was one of the founders of the American 
Association of Spanish Teachers, and a donor of Spanish books and art 
works to libraries and museums. In 1926 he returned to Madrid, where 
he spent the remaining years of his life, with only occasional trips to the 
United States. 


THE Honorary MeEmBER elected at the Philadelphia meeting has 
accepted election. The following is taken from his letter of acceptance: 

Oxford, January 12, 1935. Your kind letter of January 2 conveys to 
me an extremely valuable New Year’s present for which I am glad to 
express my sincerest gratitude to the Linguistic Society of America. I 
wholly appreciate the honour which you are kind enough to confer upon 
me, and I am very proud indeed of having been elected member of so 
illustrious a body. It is true that I was brought up as a classical scholar, 
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but I am very much indebted also to my teachers in comparative 
philology, Wilhelm Schulze and Jacob Wackernagel. I hope that I 
shall sometime be able to promote the aims of the Linguistic Society.— 
Eduard Fraenkel. 


FRANKLIN EpGERTON has been reappointed to the Committee on 
Research, toserve for three years from February 1, 1935. 


THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS OF OFFICERS FOR 1936 consists of 
Prof. E. B. Williams, University of Pennsylvania, Chairman; Prof. E. 
P. Davis, Howard University; Prof. J. Whatmough, Harvard Uni- 
versity. According to the plan outlined in LANGuAGE 6.267-8, members 
of the Society may send to the Chairman of the Committee their sug- 
gestions for nominations for the various offices; these should reach him 
not later than October 5, in order to receive due consideration. 


UNPREJUDICED TESTIMONY on the value of linguistics to thelitterateur 
is found in the following extract from a personal letter written by one 
of the younger members of the Society, who had originally been en- 
grossed by literary values to the exclusion of the linguistic factor: ‘The 
training and stimulation I had [in the courses in linguistics] were pro- 
ductive of a deep change in point of view. I can never again read a 
text purely for its esthetic, literary, and cultural values, but am simul- 
taneously aware that its verbal elements will show, upon examination, a 
structural continuity with a remoter linguistic past. This, you see, puts 
a double burden on my slow-witted mind: to experience, however 
vaguely and romantically, a language as a developing thing, and to 
apprehend the static and absolute esthetic values expressed through its 
medium.’ But the tone of the letter shows that the writer is glad to 
have the double burden! 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR EXPERIMENTAL PHONETICS will 
hold a meeting in London, July 22 to 26, 1935. There will be one joint 
session with the Second International Congress of the Phonetic Sciences. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Secretarial Bureau of the Inter- 
national Society for Experimental Phonetics, 73 Welbeck St., London 
W. 1. 


F£1L1x Howwanp, who has been working in Persia on the dialects of 
the Persian language, has gone to Kabul, Afghanistan, in the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. 
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Tuomas A. Knort has gone to the University of Michigan as General 
Editor of the Middle English Dictionary, succeeding the late Samuel 
Moore, who also was a member of the Lineuistic Society. 


R. E. SALEsKI has an appointment in German at the City College, 
New York City, for the Summer Session of 1935. 


SuizuKa SaiTé, one of our Japanese members, is Editor of The 
Journal of English Philology, published at Tokyo, and now in its fourth 
volume. This journal contains Japanese translations of research articles 
by European and American scholars, in the field of English linguistics 
(phonology, morphology, syntax, semantics, etc.). 


GerorGE L. Tracer, Professor of Foreign Languages in The Adams 
State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colorado, writes that as director of 
the language work in his college he has succeeded in having an under- 
graduate course in General Linguistics inserted in the curriculum, to be 
given regularly through the year, beginning in the autumn of 1935. 
At least one trimester of this course has been made a requirement for all 
students with majors or minors in foreign languages, and the full course 
is strongly urged for such students; the one trimester is compulsory also 
for all candidates for degrees who have not taken a year of foreign 


language. The Adams State College is therefore one of the few institu- 
tions in the country giving to Linguistics its proper recognition, as an 
essential part of the training of educated persons and educators. And 
Dr. Trager, who is to conduct the course, is to be congratulated upon 
his achievement; others might well follow his example in their own 
institutions. 


THE CrirgcuLAR LETTER OF THE SECRETARY, instituting a campaign 
for new members, had already had some results at the time of writing 
(April 1); but those who nominate for membership should try to follow 
up the nominations, since the Secretary can hardly do more than write 
a courteous letter of invitation. The cooperation of all is solicited. 


THE Carps For Data OF MEMBERS, sent out with the circular letter, 
have come in in large numbers, but many are still outstanding. To 
save the Society the expense of a second sending, every member is asked 
to fill out and return the card now if he has not already done so. 
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THE Fottowinc New MEMBERS FOR 1935 have been received into the 
Lineuistic Society subsequent to the last published list, and up to 
April 1, 1935: 


Dr. Joseph William Ducibella, Mt. St. Joseph College, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mr. Clarence E. Hoffelfinger, Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa. (English) 

Mr. Lloyd Kasten, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Prof. Carl W. Kinkeldey, City College, New York City. (German) 

Mrs. Maria Lilienthal, 2519 Lambert St., Philadelphia, Pa. (German 
and Russian, Berlitz School) 

Dr. George Nordmeyer, 2812 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
(Germanics) 

Mr. Wallace C. Paul, 46 Grove Place, East Orange, N. J. (Indo- 
European) 

Dr. Herbert W. Sugden, Box 281, College Station, Durham, N. C. 
(English, Duke Univ.) 

Prof. Mark Hanna Watkins, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. (Ameri- 
can Indian; Bantu) 

Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman, Box 394, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. (Phonetics) 
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VOWEL ASSIMILATION OR ABLAUT IN CERTAIN HITTITE 
WORDS 


Epaar H. SturTEVANT 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


There are in Hittite several groups of words that show alternation 
between a and e in a way that has suggested to certain scholars assimi- 
lation of a vowel to the vowel of the following syllable. The following 
pairs illustrate the principal groups that have been brought into the 
discussion. 

épzi! ‘seizes’ : appanzi ‘they seize’. 

ekuzzt ‘drinks’ : akwanzi ‘they drink’. 

észi ‘places’ : asanzi ‘they place’. 

-weni, -wén, endings of act. 1 pl.: -wasta, -wastati, endings of midd. 

1 pl. 

saggahhi [sakkhi] ‘I know’ : sekkweni ‘we know’. 

drti ‘you arrive’ : érteni ‘yc arrive’. 

akkanzi ‘they die’ : eker ‘they died’. 

észi ‘is’ : asanzi ‘are’. 

ezzazzi [etstsi] ‘eats’ : atanzi ‘they eat’. 

seszt ‘sleeps’ : sasanzi ‘they sleep’. 

wésten ‘clothe ye’ : wassandu ‘let them clothe’. 

wehzi ‘turns’ : wahandu ‘let them turn’. 

watar ‘water’.: gen. wetenas. 

It was Forrer, ZDMG 76.213 f., who first suggested the assimilative 
nature of certain Hittite vowel alternations, but without any discussion 
of the matter. 

Milewski, RO 8.115-17, adduced some additional material and 


1JIn this paper I use the system of transliteration employed in my Hittite 
Glossary; that is, I give a minimum of phonetic interpretation, but indicate the 
orthography of the monuments. In this system a macron over a vowel indicates 
that the vowel sign is inserted alongside a syllabic sign; it does not necessarily 
mean anything for the quantity of the vowel. In case it seems important to 
indicate the pronunciation of a word more precisely, I enclose a phonetic tran- 
scription in square brackets. The reasons for the phonetic interpretations thus 
given may be found in my Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language. 
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summed up his understanding of the matter thus: ‘Les faits hittites 
cités ici sont comparables a l’inflexion que l’on retrouve dans les langues 
celtiques et germaniques. Comme dans ces langues, les résultats du 
développement phonétique ont été troublés en hittite par une foule 
d’actions analogiques.’ Milewski called the change ‘sporadic’, but did 
not record or discuss the words in which it fails to appear. 

The most thoroughgoing attempt yet made to prove extensive assimi- 
lation of vowels in Hittite is that of W. Petersen, JAOS 54.161-8. He 
brings forward some more material, discusses the analogical changes 
that the hypothesis demands, and quite explicitly claims exemption 
from phonetic law. We shall presently take up the gauntlet thus cast 
down; but first we must notice that Petersen suggests assimilative 
change of e to 7 before 7 of the following syllable. This suggestion can 
be shown to be baseless even without an appeal to phonetic law. 

The only evidence presented (165, ef. LANG. 10.204) is the consistent 
wriiing of the 2 sg. and 3 sg. of the verbs in ske- with signs containing 7, 
e.g. da-as-ki-si ‘you take’, da-as-ki-iz-zi ‘he takes’, ha-an-te-eS-ki-zi ‘he 
establishes, fixes’. Petersen does not realize that the signs commonly 
transcribed ki and 7z are respectively the only signs available for writing 
ke and ez; they furnish no hint whatever as to which vowel was spoken. 
The only way in which the scribes could have told us which vowel was 
intended would be to write the vowel sign, c.g. *da-as-ki-i-1z-27 or *da- 
as-ki-e-iz-z1; but, as far as I know, there are no instances of either 
writing. We meet nearly the same situation in the pres. 1 sg. of the 
stems in ske, where da-as-ki-mi is the only type citable. We must 
therefore infer the quality of the vowel from other forms in regard to 
which evidence is available. By a fortunate chance we have for the 
pret. 1 sg. an instance of the spelling with the vowel sign, namely a-ri- 
1S-ki-e-nu-un (IKKUB 14.13.1.53) ‘I consulted an oracle’, and for the 
pret. 3 sg. there is ak-ki-is-ki-e-[2t] (IKBo. 3.53.7) ‘he died’.* In the 
pret. 2 sg. the existence of a separate sign for es is reflected in forms like 
da-as-ki-es ‘you took’ and 2i-1k-ki-e§ ‘you placed’; I have no record of a 
spelling like *da-as-ki-7s. There is, then, no doubt that the singular of 
verbs in ske ended in -emz?, -esi, -ezz7, -enun, -es, -et. Petersen was misled 
by the current practice of transcribing as ki a sign that stands equally 
well for ki or for ke. 

It is not so easy to disprove the contention that e was assimilated to a 
in the following syllable and a to e in the following syllable. The facts 


1a So also hu-i8-nu-us-ki-e-it (IKBo. 3.28.2.18). 
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alleged in support of the theory are incontrovertible, and the theory 
itself is so formulated that no amount of conflicting evidence can possibly 
overthrow it. If the altered vowel appears where it is not wanted, it 
can be explained by analogy; if atanzi ‘they eat’ owes its initial vowel 
to assimilation, then atweni ‘we eat’ and azzasteni [atsteni] ‘you eat’ owe 
their initial vowel to analogy; if sekkweni ‘we know’ has assimilated 
radical a to the e of the ending, then the participle sekkanza shows an 
analogical extension of the assimilated e. If, on the other hand, e re- 
mains unchanged before a of the next syllable or a before e of the next 
syllable, such exceptions do not cause our authors any difficulty what- 
ever. Milewski (RO 8.115) says that a was assimilated to e ‘sporad- 
ically’ and that e ‘had the tendency’ to be assimilated to a. Petersen 
(JAOS 54.165 fn. 8) says: ‘The complete vowel assimilations or vowel 
anticipations of Hittite belong to the same group of instantaneous 
changes as distance assimilation and dissimilation of consonants, dis- 
similatory loss of syllables (haplology), and the like. In all such in- 
stances we cannot beforehand fix the conditions under which the phe- 
nomena ought to occur, and the absence of them in one place where 
they might have occurred is no objection to their occurrence elsewhere 
under apparently similar conditions.’ Both Milewski and Petersen, 
then, claim that their theory of vowel assimilation is exempt from the 
ordinary requirements of phonetic law. If this is true it is no more 
possible to prove them wrong by adducing conflicting evidence than it 
was possible in prescientific days to disprove any etymology that might 
be advanced. They must be reminded, however, that a theory whose 
terms are such that no conceivable evidence can disprove it can never 
be proved either. 

I propose to show, furthermore, that if assimilation accounts for the 
vowel alternations under discussion it is a phonetic law as any other and 
must fulfill the requirement of regularity. But before doing so let me 
point out how very irregular the process is, if it is to be recognized at 
all. Even within the systems where it has been alleged it applies to 
only a minority of the forms; from ef- ‘eat’ we may assume assimilation 
in atanzi ‘they eat’ and adanza ‘eaten’, but the assimilative tendency is 
violated in atweni ‘we eat’, azzasteni [atsteni] ‘you eat’, and in all the 
forms of the extended verb ezzd- (e-12-za-a-1, e-iz-za-at-tin, e-iz-za-an-du, 
etc.). Furthermore, many of the derivative nouns in essar (asessar 
‘assembly’, hanessar ‘justice’, etc.), many of the derivative verbs in eske- 
(haneske- ‘litigate’, arreske- ‘wash’, iskaleske- ‘mutilate’, etc.), the nasal- 
infix verbs harnenk- ‘destroy’, sarnenk- ‘restore’, starnenk- ‘injure’, and 
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a large proportion of the forms in the regular declensions of nouns, pro- 
nouns, and verbs do violence to this principle of ‘vowel harmony’, as 
Petersen (JAOS 54.161) has called it. It is granted at once that easy 
analogical sources for all these and many other irregularities are avail- 
able, but at any rate they distinguish the Hittite phenomena from the 
Germanic Umlaut and also from the vowel harmony of the Ugro-Finnic 
and Turkish languages. In Hittite the greater part of the material 
capable of assimilation remains unassimilated. 

There are also numerous apparently isolated words that show a and e 
in successive syllables. The following list is far from complete; I omit 
words for which an analogical cause for lack of harmony is obvious.’ 
We have a followed by e in: alel (meaning unknown), annanekus (mean- 
ing unknown); asteras (as-ti-ra-as) ‘star’; ates ‘plate, dish’; haléntuwa, a 
place in a temple; hameshas ‘spring’; kalélé- ‘tie, bind’, kanes- ‘find, 
favor’; samen- ‘withdraw’; sanezzis ‘good, best’; tammenk- ‘rain falls’. 
Words with e before a are: eshahru ‘tears’; eshar ‘blood’; eshds ‘master’ ; 
eyan (a tree or pole symbolizing freedom); ermas, ermalas, ermalanza 
‘ill’; kemmanza ‘winter’; gipessar, a measure of length and of surface; 
memal ‘meal’; néwas ‘new’; newwahh- ‘renew’; peran ‘forth’; sénahha 
‘ambuscade’ (?); sénas ‘figure, model, loaf’; sesariske- ‘strain, filter’; 
sesarul ‘a strainer’; tekan ‘ground’; tesha- ‘refrain’ (?); teshas ‘dream’; 
teshaneske- ‘appear in dreams’; tetanas ‘hair’; wewakk- ‘ask’; zénas, 
zénanza ‘autumn’. 

Several of these words are probably loan-words; but if so, that only 
strengthens their cogency for our purpose. For loan-words and proper 
names, being released from ordinary analogical checks, are peculiarly 
open to assimilative and dissimilative influence? For this reason I must 
cite also Hantélis, the name of a Hittite king of the seventeenth century. 
Besides being a proper name the word is almost certainly a loan from 
Hattic; nevertheless it was used as a Hittite word for several centuries 
without assimilating a to the following e. 

It is quite clear, on the one hand, that if vowel assimilation is re- 
sponsible for such alternations as ész7 : asanzi and watar : wetenas the 
tendency must have been strong enough to override the cohesion of a 
closely knit morphological system; but the exceptions are nevertheless 
very numerous and some of them can scarcely be traced to analogy. 
Petersen, then, is adopting the only course consistent with his theory 


2 I know full well that analogical sources can be dug up for most inconvenient 
forms, given sufficient energy and ingenuity; but I think that it will be difficult 
to dispose of all these words by that means. 

3 Cf. Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte® 67. 
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when he maintains (165, fn. 8) that distance assimilations and dissimila- 
tions differ from phonetic laws in that they are irregular. He goes on 
to say: ‘The regularity of the Germanic Umlaut shows it to have been 
a change of a different type. It was a gradual and spontaneous coloring 
first of the intervening consonant by the following vowel and then of 
the preceding vowel by the intervening consonant.’ 

A conversation with Prokosch confirms my impression that this ra- 
tionalization of the Germanic Umlaut will not work. In the first place, 
it is improbable that Primitive Germanic consonants were systemati- 
cally affected by following vowels, because, as far as we are able to 
observe, Germanic consonants other than the velars are peculiarly im- 
mune to alteration by neighboring vowels, except in lands of former 
Celtic speech. In the second place a of inflectional syllables affected 
Germanic stem vowels, but it is difficult to see what ‘color’ a can have 
given intervening consonants. Germanic Umlaut is nevertheless quite 
clearly due to a group of phonetic laws comparable to any others in the 
regularity of their operation. 

Similarly the vowel harmony of the Ugro-Finnic languages is strik- 
ingly regular, particularly in the earliest periods accessible to us. Here 
too one of the influencing vowels is a, and therefore we must be dealing 
with distance assimilation rather than with infection first of the inter- 
vening consonant and then of the following vowel. 

Grassmann’s law of the dissimilation of aspirates in Primitive Indo- 
Iranian and in Greek stands among the most generally recognized of 
the phonetic laws of Indo-European comparative grammar; but Peter- 
sen will, I think, have to recognize that it is a matter of distance dis- 
similation. It is scarcely possible that first the intervening vowel was 
either deprived of aspiration or endowed with aspiration and that the 
prior consonant was then affected by the vowel. 

Other assimilative or dissimilative changes that are regular in the 
same sense as other phonetic laws are the Avestan epenthesis of 7 and u 
(bavaiti = Skt. bhavati, haurvd = Skt. sarvas) and vowel-assimilation 
(yehya = Skt. yasya, vohi = Skt. vasu), the Primitive Greek loss of 
rough breathing before an aspirate of the next syllable, the Attic Greek 
change of smooth to rough breathing before aspiration in the next 
syllable, the Primitive Italic (or Italo-Celtic) change of initial p to kw 
before kw in the next syllable (Lat. quinque, coquo, quercus). But it 
is not necessary to multiply examples; the statement of distance assimi- 
lations and dissimilations as phonetic laws is customary and necessary 
with the exception of such cases as those discussed below. 
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I know that Paul’s explanation of the regularity of phonetic law 
applies only to gradual change of sound, and leaves the observed regu- 
larity of so-called ‘instantaneous’ sound changes entirely unexplained. 
I have elsewhere! suggested an explanation of the matter, which may, 
I hope, contain some part of the truth; but any satisfactory treatment 
belongs to the science of psychology—a science which today scarcely 
exists. For the present, the regularity of the phonetic laws has been 
established only empirically, and empirically the laws just listed are as 
secure as the others. 

I hasten to add, however, that there are many isolated instances of 
assimilation and dissimilation that do not fall under any phonetic law. 
A large number of these are assembled from the IE languages in Brug- 
mann, Grund. 1°.835-40, 847-57. A considerable part of the material 
there listed presents the regularity of ordinary phonetic laws, and this 
Brugmann has treated also in other parts of his book; the cross refer- 
ences on the pages designated above make it easy to separate the regular 
changes from the irregular. If then we turn our attention to the 
irregular remainder, it is at once evident that we have in large part 
a collection of proper names, loan-words, and words of obscure ety- 
mology. 

Since Petersen mentions particularly vowel assimilation in Greek we 
may select this part of Brugmann’s examples for special scrutiny. The 
two lists (835 f., 839) contain these proper names: Tpogwvios = Tpegwrios, 
Topwvn = Tepwrn, ’AXwroxovvncwt = ’AXwmexovynoo., FaxaBa = ‘ExaBn, 
Madaykouas = Medaykouas, “Epevéva = ‘Epapyévn, Movrtxia = Movrvxia, 
Avvivenvn = Awédvynvn, Fexédayos = Fhexddapos, ‘Epuwvocoa = ‘Epuwvacea, 
LiBirra = LiBuvdAdra, Kuvdv«G = KuvduxnG. Loan-words are: yépyuvpa = 
vépyupa ‘dongeon’,® acygddo\ov = davddedov, BiBrlov = BuBriov. There 
remain kooxvAyarca ‘shreds of leather’ instead of *xeoxuAparia, TpraxdvTopos 
‘with thirty oars’ = rpraxdvrepos, Heraclean xapdéeos ‘of the gravel’ = 
xepadeos, late Att. Naxavn ‘dish’ = dexdvn, an Italic vase é\erpuféva ‘cock’ 
= ddextpvova, Bocot. tperéddas ‘of the table’ = rparétns, tpereddiras 
‘banker’ = tparefirns, Attic and Delian inscrr. (rare) épérn ‘virtue’ = 
apern, Hesych. fedevn ‘torch’ = édavn, Att. weyedos = Ion. peyavos, 


4 JAOS 44.38-53. 

5 It is no part of our present purpose to treat vowel assimilation in Greek. 
We merely take the instances listed by Brugmann as typical. For other examples, 
see J. Schmidt, KZ 32.321-94; Ehrlich, Untersuchungen itiber die Natur der 
griechischen Betonung 127-31; Walde, Streitberg Festschrift 152-70. 

6 See Sturtevant, CP 8.337-9. 
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Cretan (according to Hesych.) dvatpov" dverpov (cf. Hom. dvap), Ion. 
iorin, Hellen. iorta = Att. éoria ‘hearth’, Att. ytd. ‘thousand’ 
(< *xuodwo-) = Ion. xeidvor, Hom. Atkpiyis ‘crosswise’ beside déxpuos 
‘oblique’, Cretan adpatrpov = dpotpov. These assimilated vowels come 
from various dialects and periods; many of them occur only once or 
twice; a number of them represent assimilations of reduced vowels, 
and, in my opinion, should be treated separately.’ But the important 
point is that none of them interferes with a common morphological 
system; even Attic yéye%os beside yéyas, the most drastic change of all, 
does not contrast with any regular formation. The situation is similar 
with all the other examples listed by Brugmann, except in so far as 
they can be grouped under definite phonetic laws. 

I do not know of any assimilations or dissimilations that do not fall 
clearly into one of two classes. Either we have isolated changes of a 
few words, most of which do not belong to extensive groups of clearly 
related words (and in this case the changes do not tend to obscure 
etymological groupings); or else we find definite phonetic laws capable 
of relatively exact delimitation, in which case the changes frequently 
tend to obscure etymological groupings precisely as do other phonetic 
laws. If we admit that the Hittite vowel alternations listed at the 
opening of this paper are assimilative, they clearly belong to the second 
class; but quite as clearly the phonetic laws upon which, in that case, 
they must rest have not yet been satisfactorily delimited. Until this 
is done, the theory of assimilation must be rejected.® 

My own opinion is that the vowel alternations under discussion are 
to be traced to Ablaut. My first suggestion of this sort was advanced 
in 1927.9 Some corrections and a number of improvements were pub- 
lished in 1931.1° Two years later I included in my Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Hittite Language! discussion of the several topics involved. 
Petersen discusses only the first of the two papers, and he finds the 
doctrine presented there very unsatisfactory—as indeed it was. His 
paper was written before the appearance of my grammar, but the pres- 


7I plan to treat elsewhere the peculiar liability to assimilation and dissimila- 
tion of reduced vowels (IE a and ») in Greek. 

8 The only way to avoid this dilemma, I think, would be to point out a clear 
instance of an assimilative or dissimilative change as frequent as the assumed 
Hittite change, which should interfere with morphological systems without apply- 
ing regularly to isolated forms. 

9 LANG. 3.161-8. 

10 RHA 1.76-88. 

11 See especially pp. 92, 97-9, 220, 221 f., 234 f., 237, 239-41. 
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entation of my case in the latter does not lead him to modify his earlier 
opinion.'? It therefore seems worth while to state in one place my 
views as to the vocalism of the words here under discussion. 

In a number of verbs we have the familiar alternation of full grade 
in the singular and reduced grade in the plural. Three of them have 
heavy bases and show in the third plural Hittite a from a, namely: 
épzt ‘seizes’ : appanzi ‘they seize’, ekuzzi ‘he drinks’ : akwanzi ‘they 
drink’,'* észz ‘he places’ : asanzi ‘they place’. We find the same re- 
duced grade vocalism in the 3 pl. imperative (appandu, akwandu, 
asandu), in the participle (appanza, dssan), and in the infinitive (dssu- 
wanzi). In these verbs the vowel of the singular has been introduced 
by analogy into the pres. 1 pl. and 2 pl., into the entire plural of the 
preterit, and into the imper. 2 pl. (éppwent, éptent, etc.). 

As to the vocalism of the endings of the first person pl. (act. wenz, 
wén, midd. wasta, wastat?), 1 would call attention to the similar contrast 
between Gk. dépouev, Doric gépoues and Lat. ferimus—provided the 
middle ending really does consist of *wos plus a particle, as Milewski (104) 
maintains. 

Several verbs of the hi-conjugation (this corresponds to the IE per- 
fect) show a in the singular and e in the plural; e.g. saggahhi [sakkhi] 
‘I know’ : sekkweni ‘we know’, arti ‘you arrive’ : érteni ‘ye arrive’; ka- 
rapt [krapi] ‘it eats’ : kartpanzi [krepanzi] ‘they eat’; hdsi ‘he opens’ : 
hésanzi ‘they open’; asdsi ‘he besets’ : asisanzt [asesanzi] ‘they besct’. 
In these verbs I see alternation of o in the singular and @ in the plural, 
as in Goth. salv ‘I saw’, sévum ‘we saw’, etc. Since asds- ‘beset’ comes 
from the heavy base of I és- ‘sit’, we must derive Hittite asdsz ‘he 
besets’ from an original form with long 6, or else invoke analogy to 


12 JAOS 54.167 fn. 9; Lana. 10.206. 

13 Benveniste, BSL 33.142 fn.1, and Meillet, BSL 34.30, object to the connection 
of eku- ‘drink’ with Lat. aqua and ON &gir ‘sea’ on the ground that words for 
‘water’ and for ‘drink’ are never related. I doubt whether there is any difficulty 
in a direct connection between the meanings, but it is perhaps worth while to 
point out a possible indirect connection. The Hittite verb means also ‘cause 
to drink, provide with drink’, and if this is the primary meaning we have a close 
parallel in English to water (animals). To be sure I cannot cite Hittite aku- 
with a word denoting an animal as object. Hrozny, AOr. 3.447, translates 
KUB 1.13.2.30: na-al ar-ha a-ku-wa-an-zi, ‘Mt ils (le) leur < i.e. the horses > 
font boire enti¢rement’; but the sentence pretty certainly means ‘and they (the 
horses) drink (it) all up’. This passage does show, however, that the verb could 
be used of animals, and there are many passages where it means ‘give drink to 
(a person)’. 
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account for the vowel alternation in this word; at any rate assimilation 
will not account for the 3 pl. aszsanzi [asesanzi]. The participle, in- 
finitive, and supine, which normally in Hittite show the same vocalism 
as the pres. 3 pl., do so in these verbs also, namely sekkanza, asesantes, 
karipuwanzi [krepwanzi], aseswwanzi [aseswanzi], karipuwwan [krep- 
wan]. There are some instances of pret. 3 sg. with e (sekta [sekt], 
irta [ert], ascsta [asest]) ; since these forms have the ending t which prop- 
erly belongs to the mi-conjugation, it seems likely that they did not 
originally belong to the perfect system at all. I am convinced that 
Hittite did not inherit the preterit of the hi-conjugation as a whole, but 
picced it together from the original perf. 2 sg. and 3 pl., a number of 
imperfect and aorist forms, and some analogical creations. 

On the other hand, the pres. 3 pl. sometimes has the radical vowel a, 
as sakanzi, aranzt, hassanzi, karapanzi {krapanzi]. These forms may 
have got the vowel of the singular by way of analogy, but I am inclined 
to think that they are, at least in some instances, old present forms. It 
is clear that the original perf. 3 pl. survives in the Hittite pret. 3 pl. 
(sekker, karéper [kreper], ete.). Then sakanzi may well be an old root 
present, which got into the perfect system when the old perf. 3 pl. was 
specialized as a preterit. That is, sakanzi may belong with atanzi ‘they 
eat’ (see below, and have a from ». 

I am inclined to include aki ‘he dies’ in the class just discussed, al- 
though I can cite the radical vowel e only for the pret. 3 pl. eker, and 
even for that form there is a variant aker. The reason for the spread 
of the vowel a may be that there was formerly an aoristic present 
(= Sanskrit accented a-class) *akkezzi ‘he dies’, akkanzi ‘they die’, 
beside a perfect aki ‘he is dead’, eker ‘they are dead’. In our texts we 
see a pretty thorough contamination of the two paradigms. If this 
conjecture is correct the vowel of the plural forms (akkweni, aktent, 
akkanzi, ete.) is to be traced to schwa secundum. 

There remain a number of mi-conjugation root-verbs from light bases, 
namely és- ‘be’, ét- ‘eat’, sés- ‘sleep’, wés- ‘clothe’, wéh- ‘turn’. The 
only one of these verbs for which we know all the plural forms of the 
present is é#- ‘eat’; it is conjugated thus: étmi ‘I eat’, ézzazzi [etstsi] ‘he 
eats’, atweni ‘we cat’, azzasteni [atsteni] ‘you eat’, atanzi ‘they eat’. 
The other forms that regularly correspond in vocalism with the plural 
also show a, namely part. adanza, infin. waswanzi, supine waswan, verbal 
noun waswar. In If we expect weak grade in these forms, as Skt. 


14 See HG 258-60. 
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smas, stha, santi from av- ‘be’. It is therefore natural enough to assume 
that Hittite a here represents a reduced vowel, in other words schwa 
secundum.'® In several of these verbs the vocalism of the singular has 
spread to 1 pl. and 2 pl.; but that this does not weaken the case for 
Ablaut is shown by sucn pairs as kwenzi ‘he strikes’ : kunanzi ‘they 
strike’, where Ablaut is universally recognized in spite of pret. 1 pl. 
kwewen. 

There remains of the list at the head of this paper the noun watar, 
gen. wetenas or wetnus ‘water’. I do not care to speak dogmatically 
about the IE forms of this difficult stem; but, following a suggestion of 
Holgar Pedersen’s'® that at a very early time nominal case forms all 
had Ablaut variations in the stem, I would suggest a declension of the 
word for ‘water’ that included these two types: (1) nom.-acc. wedor or 
udor (alternating according to the quantity of the preceding syllable) ; 
gen. wetns, dat. (IE loc.) wétnt, etc.; (2) nom.-acc. wétr, gen. wodnés or 
udnés, dat. (IE loc.) wedéni or udént, abl. wedntds or udniéds. From the 
first form of the nom.-acc. comes Hittite watar, and from its doublet 
Gk. téwp. The nom.-acc. of the second type seems not to be preserved 
for this stem; but we have Gk. éap, Hitt. eshar ‘blood’ from IH éshr. 
Phrygian Bedv from *wedérisa contamination of the two types. The 
Skt. gen. udnds and loc. uddni belong to the second type of declension, 
and Gk. téaros represents the ablative of that type. The Hittite gen. 
wetnas is a modification of inherited watnas under the influence *wetans 
(< *wetns), belonging to the other declension, and weteni is a similar 
modification of inherited *wateni. 

I submit that these suggestions do not amount to ‘a haphazard 
redistribution of IE Ablaut grades which would conflict with the ordi- 
nary associative processes of the human mind’.!” 


15 Edgerton, Lana. 10.235-65, has undertaken to prove that schwa secundum 
never existed. To answer his argument will require another paper; but in the 
meantime I must say that Edgerton has convinced me that we must not dis- 
tinguish a reduced grade from a zero grade in the short-vowel series. On the 
contrary we have two forms of the reduced grade (zero or ») according to the 
nature of the surrounding sounds. When unaccented short vowels were lost iu 
all convenient positions, a minimal vowel (») remained wherever its loss would 
have produced consonant plus consonant or consonant plus semivowel, either 
initially or after a long syllable. This rule gives us, for the first time, a workable 
distinction between (e.g.) pd and pod, tn and ton. 

16 Le cinquiéme déclinaison latine = Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, 
Historisk-filologiske Meddelelsen 11.5, especially 22-6. 

17 Petersen, JAOS 54.168. 
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Sturtevant’s translation of KUB XIII 4 (and duplicates), JAOS 
54.363-406, renders sa-an-na-pt (XIII 4 III 48) by ‘ashes’, a translation 
which (404) is suggested merely by the context. The word is a hapax, 
but fortunately we have the obviously related word Sannapili-, and this 
is more frequently attested in our materials. A study of the latter word 
leads to conclusions which are of more than usual interest. 

The investigation must start from the passage KUB XI 16 IV 22 ff.: 
2LUGAL SAL. LUGAL DUR-ag PUTU ? Me-iz-zu-[ul-la-an] 
3q-ku-an-z1 Sa-an-na-pi-li-it 
4)8-ga-ru-hi-it an-da e-tp-zi 

‘the king (and) the queen, seated, pour a libation to the sun-god and to 
Mezulla. He (i.e. the cup-bearer)! includes (them both) with a 

18g/karuh-vessel’. We possess two duplicates? of this 
text: KUB XX 28 and KUB XXvV 2, the first of which preserves our 


passage, but offers it in a somewhat different shape. We read in KUB 
XX 28 III 2 ff.: 
*=LUGAL SAL. LUGAL DUR-as PUTU ? Me-iz-zu-ul-la 
3q-ku-ya-an-2i 18-ka,-ru-hi-it 1-SU an-da 
4e-1-21 
Here, to Sa-an-na-pi-li-it is-ga-ru-hi-it of the former text corresponds 
i8-ka,-ru-hi-it 1-SU in the latter. Although the difference in word-order 


1 That the cup-bearer is the subject follows from such passages as XXV 1 
III 26 discussed below. 

2 It has not yet been recognised that these texts belong to the same text which 
treats a spring festival at Zippalanda. The correspondances are roughly the 
following: 

KUB XX 28I : KUBXXV2I_ : KUB XI 16— 

es —: II/III. 
i —: IV 
— ; —: V 
a —;: _ 
= 3 —:;: _ 
7 Vi s — 
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prevents us from simply identifying gannapili- with Akkadian /-SU 
‘once’, at any rate a close connection between the two words is estab- 
lished. Even if Sannapili- is an adjective—and grammatically this is 
the difference—, it must nevertheless contain the idea ‘one’. Therefore 
I propose to translate: ‘he includes (them both) with a single isg/karuh- 
vessel’, 

Closely akin is the second passage in which our word occurs: KUB 
XXYV 1 II] 23 ff., given here partly restored from the duplicate KUB II 
5 (there II 2 ff.)?: 

2. UGAL SAL.LUGAL DUR-as 

“PT PY URUZ i -n-pa-la-an-da 

5q-ku-wa-an-2t 

lUQa SU.DU.A isxga-ru-hi 

27 KUBABBAR Sa-an-na-pi-li Se-ir 

*8Su-up-pi-th-hi 
The last three lines are contained in KUB XXV 1 only; they are 
omitted in KUB II 5. Ina parallel text KUB XI 34 they are replaced 
by the words: 

14§-ga-ru-hi-it [Sa-an-na-p]t-li-it 

2Se-ir elip-zi] 
This wording may be compared with KUB XX 28 III 15 f.: 

13; 3-ka,-ru-hi-it 1-SU [an-da] 

Ml e-]ip-[zi] 
used in a corresponding context. By these passages the correspondence 
between Sannapili- and Akkadian 1-SU is confirmed once more. They 
diverge from the quotations given above in two respects: (1) the adjec- 
tive Sannapili- follows its noun; (2) there is used another compound of 
the verb ep-, the compound with ser. Nevertheless the meaning must 
be at most only slightly differentiated. Perhaps: ‘He* gathers (the 
libation) by one and the same iskaruh-vessel’. 


3 Here too it has never been shown that the texts are duplicates. [ list the 
correspondances of the texts, which contain the rites of the AN-TALI-SUM- 
festival of the god Zamama, adding KBo IV 9 which belongs to the same series: 

KBoIV9V :KUBXXV1I- : KUBII5—- 

vi: | — 
a. -: I 
Ill : I/II 
iy : III 
* 2 w/v 
Vi: Vi 


% Here too the cup-bearer as above. 
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A _ passage is from the letter KUB XXIII 93 III 8 ff.: 
ka-a-as-ma-mu zx 
ntl na-an sa-an-na-pt-li-i[n 
1007-U L-ma-an-kay ar-ha tar-na-ah-hi 
this man (is) with me Him alone I shall let go 
away without further ado’. Here the translation ‘alone’ suggests itself 
for our word. 
Fourthly, the word occurs in an omen text discussing several possible 
reasons for divine anger: KUB V 7 rev. 14 ff.: 
“NINDA.KUR,.RA.HI.A SA 2 
15nf-e3-kir ku-it-ma DINGIR. MES U8" PU-as-Sa-az Sa-ra-a %i-te-ir 
[ku-it-ma DINGIR. MES §a-ra-a_ %-te-ir] 
l6nu ZAG.GAR.RA ZAG.GAR.RA §Sa-an-na-pt-li-ig 
‘they presented loaves ; but some they 
took away from the DattaSa gods(?), and some they took away from 
gods. And altar for altar (is) Sannapilis’. As far as I 
can see, only the meaning ‘lonely, left alone, left empty,empty’ fits here 
the requirements of sense. 
A fifth passage is taken from the very obscure observations of the 
Hittite haruspices. The passage, KUB VI 38 9, gives only [ 
DIR Sa-an-na-pt-la. Although this unusual statement of the haruspex 
is not comprehensible to me, it confirms our general assumption, be- 
cause SAG. DIR in such texts is always used in connection with nu- 
merals. If the haruspex observes 10 or 12 such SAG. DIR’s, the omen 
is favorable; 8 are regarded as unfavorable. Our case, which is en- 
tirely exceptional, is interpreted as unfavorable. 
A sixth passage, one from the famous horse texts, may be addcd here: 
KBo III 5 11 32 ff. It reads: 
2ma-ah-ha-an-ma UD-az tdk-Sa-an ti-i-e-iz-zi 
‘The measures of the gap cannot be determined precisely. 
‘This term is spelled sometimes SA(G).DIR (c.g. in KUB V 1 IV 58; V 3; 
V 5; V 9; V 11), sometimes SAG.TIR or SA(G).SAH, because the signs TIR and 
SAH are confused (cf. Friedrich, Staatsvertrige des Hatti-Reiches 2.172). Also 
UZU.DIR oceurs: KUB V 20 II 13 ff. The Akkadian equivalent is tirdnu, 
spelled TE-RA-NU KUB V6 II 56 and TE-RA-A-NU ibid. III 70. The meaning 
of the Akkadian word is ‘convolution of the intestines’; this is perfectly clear 
from the explanation ir-ru sa-hi-ru-tu ‘meandering entrails’ which Akkadian 
scholars add to this word (Staatl. Museen Berlin, Die lexikalischen Tafelserien 1 
No. 86 Il 21 and AJSL 30 text on p. 77 ff. rev. 25). It is furthermore iliustrated 
by the design on a tablet in the British Museum published first by S. Smith in 
Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 11 plate 13 and repeated by 
Thureau-Dangin in RA 22.23. 
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3nu-us-ma-as “zu-ub-ri-in B.A sa-an-na-pt-li 

341 UP-NA pt-an-zi 
‘but when it is noon, one gives them fresh food 1 handful’. 
Here, sannapili—identical in form with the neuter singular—seems to 
be an adverb; as an adjective it should agree in form with either zuhrin 
or UPNA (Hittite probably hazzilas),6 both of which are masculine. 
Therefore I suggest the meaning ‘solely’ or ‘only’. But I am not sure 
whether emphasis is placed on the fact that the horses this time get 
nothing but zuhri- or that they get only a handful. 

For completeness a discussion of KBo VI 34 III 40, a passage from 
the military oaths, must be appended. There we find a verb sannapi- 
les-, obviously derived from the adjective Sannapili- by means of the 
suffix -es-. This class of verbs, as is very well known,’ means: ‘to 
become what the adjective means’. The passage under discussion reads 
in full: 

80[x-x-]2-la-an pa-ri-ya-an-zi na-an GIR-it 

31(78-pdr-|ra-an-zi na-as-ta pa-ra-a-as pa-ra-a 

%2(tar-|na-at-ta-ri nu te-iz-2t ka-a-as ma-ah-ha-an 

335q-an-na-pt-li-es-ta na-as-ta ku-is ku-u-us NI-IS DINGIR.MES 

“Sar-ri-i2z-2i nu a-pt-el E-ZU IS-TU DUMU.LU.GAL.LU 

%GUD.HI.A-SU UDU.HI.A-SU QA-TAM-MA a-an-na-p'-li- 

es-du 

‘they light a firestick(?)® and trample it under foot, so that it will be 
scattered here and there. And he says: ‘In the same way as this 
became separated—who breaks these oaths by the gods, let the house of 
this man become deprived? of men, cattle, (and) sheep in the same way!’’.’ 

Thus it can be taken for granted that all passages in which Sannapili- 
or its derivative occur, contain the idea of isolation or dismemberment. 

We are now ready to return to the sa-an-na-pt of KUB XIII 4 III 48. 
The context must be cited in full. 

48ma-a-an KA.IZI-ma sa-an-na-pt sa-an-na-pt ku-tt-ki ha-da-an-ma 
GIS-ru 

6 Cf. Kleinasiatische Forschungen 1.228, note 4. 

7E. H. Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language §323. 

8’ The meaning ‘firestick’ is suggested by the context. For pariyanzi ef. 
Friedrich ZA NF 5.49 f. 

9I was compelled to translate the Hittite verb by different English words: 
‘separate’ and ‘deprive’. In my opinion the firestick is compared with the 
house; in the same way as the burning parts are scattered, the contents of the 
house shall be scattered. By the way, the semantic development which is ob- 
served with Sannapiles- reminds one of Latin privus and privdre, which belong 
together with primus. 
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°nq-at ku-is ki-is-ta-nu-zi na-as-ta ku-e-da-ni SA(G) & DINGIR SU 
'yq-a5-til ki-sa-ri nu & DINGIR"-z im-ma l-an har-ak-2i VP?" Ha- 
at-tu-Sa-as-ma 
‘tLUGAL-aé a-as-Su U-UL har-ak-zi nu wa-as-til ku-is i-ya-2i na-as 
QA-DU NUMUN-SU 
2har-ak-zi-ptt ku-e-sa-at-kdn ku-i-e-es im-ma SA(G) E DINGIR" nu 
1-a8-Sa 
8TT-nu-ma-as U-UL e-e8-zi QA-DU NUMUN-SU-at har-kén-zi-pit 
‘But if any flame! (is) and dry!! wood— 
and he who quenches it—in which temple the crime occurs—even if the 
temple alone is destroyed, HattuSa however (and) the king’s estate is 
not destroyed—he who commits the crime, he will perish together with 
his descendants, and whosoever else (is) in the temple, not one is to 
live, together with their descendants they will perish too.’ The terrible 
clumsiness of this sentence results from the fact that two main ideas 
are interwoven with each other and furthermore some additional ideas 
are inserted. First it is stated that he who commits the offense will die; 
secondly, that all people in the temple where the offense happens will 
join his fate: and this even if the damage caused is limited to the 
temple itself. The presupposition for such a harsh punishment must 
be serious negligence; and this must be contained in line 49. In accord- 
ance with my interpretation of Sannapili- I propose therefore the follow- 
ing rendering: ‘if any flame (is) in this single place (and) in that single 
place and dry wood (is there too)’. This means: if the examination of 
fireplaces has taken place orly incompletely and superficially in spite 
of the danger implied. In this way the distributive repetition of san- 
napi can very easily be understood. 

As to the formation of the word, it seems clear that we face here a 
pronominal form like kuwa-pt ‘where’, a kind of locative. At the same 
time it is apparent that this adverb is also the form upon which the 
adjective sannapili- is based. 

By analysing Sanna-pi in this way, there remains as basic element of 
the word a pronominal stem Sanna-. In all probability this sanna- is 
the Hittite form of the numeral ‘one’. Characteristically enough, it is 
written phonetically only in derivatives; elsewhere we have exclusively 
the spelling with the figure ‘1’. The following inflexional forms are 
known: 


10 Sturtevant has convinced me that KA.IZI is not merely an ideographical 
spelling of Hittite pakhuenas ultar which we have in line 44, but the word listed 
in Deimel’s Sumerian Lexicon under no. 15, 170. 

11 For: hat- ‘dry out’, cf. Gétze, Madduwattas 126 with note 3. 
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nom. masce.: /-as, e.g., KBo IV 8 IT 13. 

ace. mase.: /-an, e.g., ibid. 

nom.-ace. n.: 1-an, ef. Sommer, Abhijava-Urkunden 164 f. 

gen.: 1-e-el, e.g., KUB XXIII 103 rev. 5. 

dat.-loc.: 1-e-da-ni, e.g., KBo V 2 IV 6f. 

abl.: 1/-e-da-az, e.g., KUB XXIII 9 5. 

1-e-az, ef. Gétze, Madduwattas 134. 
Notice particularly pairs like 1/-a¥ 1-e-el KUB XXIII 103 rev. 5; 1-a¥ 
1-e-da-ni KUB XXII 35 III 10. For these cases require the same ele- 
ment to be put in before the figure. If therefore Sannel and sannedani 
are the correct readings of the genitive and the dative respectively, it 
is an unavoidable conclusion that the nominative is sannas. 

There remains one form derived from the numeral, but in somewhat 
looser connection with it: 1-e-it-ta ‘altogether’, discussed most recently 
in Annalen des MurSiliS 222. It would fit perfectly into our scheme, if 
we could regard sa-a-ni-ta of KBo II 3 III 18 as the phonetic reading 
of the word. The passage reads—restored from the duplicate KUB 


ku-1s-wa-ra-at t1-e-te-e8-ki-it 
Nu-wa-a-sill™ ga-a-ni-ta ki-nu-un-na-wa-ra-at-kdn 
1%ka-a-Su la-ga-a-ri 

‘he who erected them, the stone pillars altogether—now, they are 
shaken’. ‘The only possible objection can come from the orthography 
of the word. It shows only one n, while Sannapi and Sannapili- are 
always spelled with two n’s. But if we take into consideration the 
notorious inconsistency of Hittite orthography this seems not to be a 
serious objection.” 

There is much more uncertainty in the assumption that also the verb 
sannd- ‘to keep secret, conceal’ is to be combined with our group of 
words. The kind of inflection (pres. 2 sg. Sannatti, pret. 3 sg. Sannesta) 
is not in favor of such an assumption, because this type is not the usual 
type of denominative verbs. 

To sum up my main conclusions: the Hittite numeral ‘one’ is Sanna-; 
from it is derived an adverb Sanna-pi ‘in one place’; this adverb is at the 
base of the adjective Sannapili- which is best rendered by Latin ‘solus’ ; 
to this adjective belongs the denominative verb Sannapiles- ‘to become 
isolated’. 

2 Tt may be added that also Sa-ni-ya v-il-li and Sa-ni-ya S!-wa-al 2BoTU 7 10 
and 60 resp. possibly contain our word. A translation ‘in an only year’, ‘in an 
only day’ seems to be suitable. At any rate, Hrozng'’s interpretation (Arch. 
Gr. 1. 281) is wrong so far as san/ya is concerned. 
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GREEK Taxis 


Iitymologies heretofore proposed for Grk. raxis ‘swift’, raxos 
swiftness’, have met little favor.! The notion of ‘swiftness’ is fre- 
quently a by-product of ‘tension’: e.g., cf. ON snarr literally ‘tightly 
twisted’ of a string (: snara ‘turn, twist, wring’), but chiefly ‘swift’; 
and more especially Lat. contendo frequently ‘hasten’, or NE speed, OE 
spéd, OHG spuot ‘speed, success’, ChSl. spésiti ‘hasten’, all probably 
from the root *spé(z)- in Grk. oraw ‘draw’. With this in mind one is 
tempted to derive Grk. taxis < *thngh- from the root in Av. 6ang- 
‘pull, draw’ ,* @anvan-, danvar- ‘bow’, Chl. tegnati ‘draw’, etc.’ Accord- 
ing to Osthoff* the comparative Sacowy, Sarrwy represents *#éyx wv 
with the gradation to be noted in Skt. bahi- ‘much’ and the comparative 
bdihiya- ‘very stout’, hence the root must be *thangh-/*thngh-.? In 
this case all the Slavic forms in teg- (ChSI. tegnati, etc.) represent the 
weak grade of the root® and Slavic *tgg- in Russ. tugdj ‘tight, solid, 
stretched (of the bow)’, Pol. tegz ‘hard, solid, strong’, etc., represents a 
Pre-Slavic *tang-. The representation of IE th by Grk. 3 though often 
dlenied® seems clear in several other cases.’ 

The starting point of the semantic change in the case of taxis may 
have been in its application to the arrow (cf. eg. A 94, x 3), ie. 


1 Survey by Boisacq, Dict. étym. 946. 
2 Falk-Torp, Etym. Wtb. 1090. 
3 Walde-Pokorny, Vgl. Wtb. 2. 657. 
4 Bartholomae, Altiran. Wtb. 784 f. 
5 Walde-Pokorny, 1. 726 f. 
6 Morph. Unters. 6. 49. 
7 Therefore not *tengh- (Indo-Iran. *thengh-) with further analysis as *len-gh- 
s Walde-Pokorny I. c. 
®& Not Balto-Sl. *teng- as Trautmann, B.-Sl. Wtb. 318. 
9(‘f. Meillet, MSL 10. 276 f.; Meillet-Vendryes, Traité de gram. comp. 54 f 
10(‘f, Brugmann, Grdr. 1°.522; Brugmann-Thumb, Gr. Gram. 130; Hirt, 
Handbuch 200. 
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originally ‘the tautly drawn arrow’, where, though the actual tension 
is on the bow (ef. Av. @anvan-, danvar-, Russ. tugdé7), not the arrow, 
the application to the missile instead would be natural enough. 


Latin pallauit 


The passage where the form occurs (Petron. Sat. 46) reads: Inuenie- 
mus quod manducemus, pullum, oua : belle erit, etiam st omnia hoc anno 
tempestas dispare pallauit, which Ernout (43) renders ‘nous trouverons 
de quoi manger, un poulet, des ocufs : on y sera gentiment, quoique 
cette année le mauvais temps ait tout abimé’, and notes ‘Texte douteux. 
Mais le contexte indique que c’est 14 le sens’. Older editors have 
variously emended the passage. Ernout’s text and rendering however 
may be relied on, I believe, especially in view of the Romance words It. 
sparpagliare, 'r. éparpiller, Prov. esparpalhar, Sp. desparpajar ‘scatter 
about’, which may go back to a*disparpalldre."! However a Lat. palldare 
has not yet found its way into the lexica—not even into the new Ernout- 
Meillet, Dict. étym. de la langue latine, which pays such scrupulous at- 
tention to Romance forms. The stem pall- here may perhaps represent 
*palw- (ef. pallidus : Lith. palvas ‘fallow’, Lat. mulleus : OLith. mulvas, 
ete.”), from the root seen in Grk. (Hom., ete.) tadvvw ‘strew, sprinkle’, 
which Sommer has taken" to be from the root in Lith. pilti ‘pour’, Lat. 
palea ‘chaff’, and following him Walde"™, though with doubt in the case 


of palea. It would seem better to connect both our palldre and Grk. 

radhvvw With Lat. pdlor, palart ‘be dispersed, scatter, wander about’ 

(form with radical lengthening from *pal- as in véndri, céldre, etc."). 
The ultimate root connections remain obscure. 


LITHUANIAN griezti, Lertic griézt 


lor the etymology of Lith. grieziu, grieztz ‘cut (in a circle), gnash the 
teeth’, Lett. griézt ‘cut, gnash the teeth’, interative Lith. grdizytz, Lett. 
graizit, ndazclin'® follows the older connection of Scheftelowitz!? with 


11 Meyer-Liibke, Rom. etym. Wtb. 2674a with refs. 

12 Sommer, Hdb. d. lat. Laut.- und Formen|!.? 220, Krit. Erlaut. 80f., Walde- 
Pokorny, 2. 53, 293. 

13 Hdb. 45, Krit. Erlaut. 18. 

144 Walde-Pokorny 2. 55. 

16 Cf, Krnout-Meillet, Dict. étym. 690. Otherwise, Walde, Lat. etym. Wtb. 
556, paldri as from *pand-sl- : pandere ‘spread out, open’, but not in Walde- 
Pokorny 2. 18 nor elsewhere. 

16 Miihlenbach-Endzelin, Lett.-D. Wtb. 1. 662. 

17 BB 28, 295. 
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Arm. ergicanem, fact. ergicucanem ‘break, tear’. But the Armenian 
forms must be derived rather from a root *wrég- : Grk. piryvue ‘break,’ 
etc. It is perhaps better to start from ‘rub’ as a common denomina- 
tor for the Baltic meanings and connect the group as *ghrei-g(h)-, 
guttural extension of *ghré7- in Lith. griejw, griéti ‘skim cream from milk’, 
Grk. xpiw ‘touch the surface, graze, annoint’, etce.!2 The extension 
*ghrii-g(h)- is parallel to *ghréu-g(h)- in Lith. grduzas ‘coarse sand, 
gravel’, Pol. gruz ‘rubbish, debris’, ctc.”°, all from the simple root *gher-.?! 


Lettic kamiésis, ARMENIAN k‘amak 


Lett. kamiésis, OPruss. caymoys (for *cammoys) ‘shoulder’ (Baltic 
*kamaisis) are usually compared with Arm. k‘amak ‘back’.22. The root 
here is probably LE *gam- ‘bend’ in Skt. kmdrati (Dhatup.) ‘is crooked’, 
Av. kamara ‘girdle’, Lat. camur ‘arched, crooked’, ete.22 The derivation 
of words for ‘back’ or ‘shoulder’ from the notion ‘curved’ is not without 
parallel : cf. ON Aryggr ‘spine’, OF hrycg, OHG hrucki : Skt. krujic- 
‘be crooked’, etc.%, or Ir. géalu ‘shoulder’: Grk. yiadov ‘hollow’, Skt. 
gola- ‘ball’, from IK *geu- ‘bend’.*® 


Lettic tuvs, LITHUANIAN tuvi, ete. 


Endzelin suggests doubtfully the derivation of Lett. tuvs ‘near’, 


tuvums ‘proximity’, Lith. tuvz ‘at once’, and the OPruss. comp. tawischan 
(acc. sg). from an adverbial stem *td- ‘here’, in Lett. talin ‘at once’, 
etc. The words are perhaps to be taken from the root in Lett. takt 
‘swell’, tukt, Lith. tukti ‘grow fat’, Lith. télas ‘multus’, OPruss. télan 
‘much’, Lat. tumére ‘be swollen’, Skt. tdutz, taviti ‘be powerful, prevail’, 
etc., IE *téu- ‘swell’.2”. The semantic connection is straightforward 
enough : ‘swollen’, ‘tight’ > ‘close’, ‘near’, cf. e.g. Skt. ghand- ‘dense, 


18 Meillet, MSL 10. 281; Walde-Pokorny 1. 319. 

19 Op. cit. 1. 646. 

20 Op. cit. 1. 650. 

21 Op. cit. 1. 605 f. 

22 Lidén, Arm. Stud. 30; Miihlenbach-Endzelin, Lett.-D. Wtb. 2. 151. Endzelin 
has apparently abandoned his earlier view (BB 27. 191) that the words were to be 
connected with OHG hemidi ‘shirt’, etc. 

23 Walde-Pokorny 1. 349 f. 

4 Op. cit. 2. 573; Falk-Torp, Ktym. Wtb. 926. 

25 Boisacq, Dict. étym. 157; Walde-Pokorny 1. 571 (but rejected 1. 556). 

26 Mihlenbach-Endzelin, Lett.-D. Wtb. 4. 276. The origin of such a stem */d- 
seems extremely doubtful, cf. op. cit. 4. 280. 

27 Walde-Pokorny 1. 706 ff. 
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thick, solid’, adv. ghandm ‘firmly, closely’ : d-hand ‘swelling, exuberant’, 
Grk. eidevéw ‘thrive, flourish’, etc.?8 


SuLavic 7’utiti 


Pol. rzucaé ‘throw’, sb. rzut ‘a cast’, Boh. “titi ‘dash, throw down’ 
(OBoh. rzutitz)?®, beside Boh. routtti id., refl. ‘fall down, break to pieces’. 
Likewise a late ChSI. po-r’utiti ‘iacere, evertere’, por’ utiti se ‘rumpi, etc.’ 
is given by Miklosich (Lex. Palaeosl. 631). The original meaning of 
the group was ‘break’, as is apparent also in the Polish derivative zrzu- 
cenina ‘ruins’. Slavic *r’ut- < IE *reut- is probably an extension of 
*reu- in Skt. ru- (pres. rudht, pple. rutd-, etc.) ‘break to pieces, dash,’ 
Lat. ruo, ruere ‘fall, rush down, go to ruin’, trans. ‘dash down’, ctc.* 
If we admit with Walde the identity of this root with that of Lith. 
rduti ‘pluck out, root out’, ChSI. rytz ‘dig’, Olcel. ryja ‘pluck (wool off 
sheep)’, etc., then we have the parallel dental extension *reu-d-*' in 
Olcel. reyta ‘pluck, pick’, MLG ruten, Du. ruiten ‘pluck, plunder’, etc. 


CHURCH SLAVIC sétiti se, ETC. 


Walde’s objection®? on semantic grounds to conneeting ChSI. sétiti se 
‘remember’, SCr. sjétiti se, sjééati se id., do-sjeééati ‘notice’, o-sjc¢éati ‘feel, 
perceive’, etc.,33 with ON stda (pret. sezd) ‘work a charm’, se7zdr ‘spell, 


charm’, Welsh, Bret. hud ‘magic, charm’ (*soztos), is not a serious one. 
The fundamental sense of the root was probably ‘perceive’, whence as 
applied to past events ‘remember’ (the Slavic simple forms) or to the 
future ‘tell fortune, prognosticate coming events’. That the ON seidr 
might be essentially a ‘charm’, or better ‘oracle’, for prognostication is 
seen by a passage in the Ynglinga Saga (Ch. 7) : Odinn kunni fd 
torétt er mestr mdttr fylgdi, ok fram: sjdlfr, er seidr heitir, en af pvt matti 
hann vita ¢rlog manna ok wordna hluti, ete. ‘Odin knew and himself 
practiced that art which the greatest power accompanied, which is called 
seidr, and by this means he could know the fate of men and things not 
come to pass’. Furthermore a similar semantic relation is seen in the 


28 Op. cit. 1. 679. 

29 Gebauer, Historicka Mluvnice Jazyka Ceského 1. 274. 

30 Walde-Pokorny 2. 351 ff. 

81 Op. cit. 2. 353 f. Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étym. 838 f., prefers toscparate the roots 
on semantic grounds. 

32 Walde-Pokorny 2. 509 f.: ‘abg. sétiti sg “‘sich erinnern, gedenken”’ weiss ich in 
der Bed. nicht zu vermitteln’. 

33 Miklosich, Sl. etym. Wtb. 295. 
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Modern Irish verb mothuighim ‘feel, perceive, know, hear, become 
conscious of, etc.’ but also ‘bewitch, practise magic on™, and in Goth. 
hugjan ‘think’, afhugjan ‘bewitch’. 


CuurcH Stavic Sujit, SANSKRIT savyd- 


Walde*® has left the older Slavic and Indo-Iranian word for ‘left 
(sinister)’, ChSl. Sujit, Skt. savyd-, Av. haoya-, from IE *sewyos, without 
root connection. The form is probably to be derived from the root 
*seu- in Olr. séim ‘turn’, and with extensions in Lith. suku, sukti ‘turn, 
wind’, ChSl. sukati ‘turn’ (*seu-q-), Lith. supu, sdpti ‘swing, rock’ 
(*seu-p-).® The semantic development of ‘left’ from ‘bent, crooked’, 
is usually enough, cf. Grk. Aas, Lat. laewus, ChSl. lévii ‘left’ : Lat. 
gloss. laeut boues, qui cornibus terram spectant, etc., Lith. 78-laivéti 
‘make bendings, windings”’; MHG lerz, lurz : Grk. dopdds ‘bent for- 
ward’8; Lett. kreiss, and kreilis : krievs, Slavic krivit ‘crooked’*®, etc. 


AVESTAN sru- 


If Av. sru- ‘lead, leaden vessel’ (NPers. surb, etc.*°) is not a loanword 
from some unknown source, one is inclined to follow Béhtlingk-Roth" 
in the comparison of Skt. sri- perhaps ‘(leaden) missile for the sling’ 
(RV 10. 96. 9), elsewhere ‘a flow, spring, fountain, etc.’, also ‘sacrificial 


ladle’. The words may be derived from the root of Skt. srdvatz, Av. 
raosaiti ‘flows’, Grk. pew ‘flow’, etc.*, just as the old Celtic word for 
‘lead’, in Ir. lwaide (yd-stem, beside o-stem > OE léad, etc.) is probably 
to be derived from *(p)leud- : Lith. plistu, plidau, plist ‘float, flow 
over’, OE fléotan, OHG fliozan ‘float, flow’, etc.“—“‘lead’ as ‘flowing 
metal’. The retention of initial s before r in Avestan is parallelled in 
srask- ‘drip’ : Arm. srskel ‘sprinkle’, or in srazti-, Oraxti- ‘corner, side’ : 
Skt. srakti- ‘corner’. 


34 Cf, Denneen, Ir.-Engl. Dict. new ed. s.v. 

85 Walde-Pokorny 2. 472. 

36 Op. cit. 2. 470. 

37 Op. cit. 2. 378 f. 

38 Op. cit. 2. 439. 

39 Berneker, Sl. etym. Wtb. 1. 618; Miithlenbach-Endzelin, Lett.-D. Wtb. 2. 271. 
40 Bartholomae, Altiran. Wtb. 1649; Horn, Neupers. Etym. No. 728. 
4 Skt. Wtb. 7. 1409. 

42 Walde-Pokorny 2.702 f. 

43 Op. cit. 2. 442. 

44 Cf. Reichelt, Aw. Elementarbuch 52; Brugmann, Grdr. 1?.738. 





TOCHARIAN PRONOMINAL DECLENSION 


WALTER PETERSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
1. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


Tocharian possesses three paradigms of demonstrative pronouns 
which are characterized by m, n (written -m when final), and s (alternat- 
ing with s). Compare SSS! 168 ff., who rightly maintain that these 
three paradigms go back to asingle kernel. It is also clear that this kernel 
is the IE stem *to- *id- with s-forms in the nom. sing. masc. *so, fem. *sd. 
On the other hand the interpretation of the three characteristic conso- 
nants as being added particles (SSS 28 f.) cannot be upheld when it is 
realized that some of these forms correspond in their entirety to IE forms 
of the same meaning. Thus tdm, the fem. oblique of the first scries, is 
identical with the IE acc. fem. *td-m; and tos,? the nom. pl. fem. of the 
third series, is the IE *tds of Skt. tah, Goth. bés, Lith. tés. Instead of 
seeing particles in these elements -m and -s, which from the Tocharian 
point of view seem secondary additions, we must therefore interpret as 
IE inheritances as many of the entire forms as possible, and then the 
others can be understood as formed analogously to these. However, the 
more precise history of these paradigms can be understood only in the 
light of the history of the Tocharian nominal declension, for the demon- 
strative paradigms are the result of the influence of Tocharian nominal 
paradigms on the inherited pronominal forms of the nominative and 
accusative (Toch. oblique). Bearing in mind therefore that also the 
cases of Tocharian nouns are divided into primary inherited cases (nom., 
obl., gen.), and new cases made by the addition of prepositions or parti- 
cles (SSS 36), we shall deal with the demonstrative pronouns analo- 
gously. First will be considered the history of the nominative and 


1 SSS here and below stands for Schulze-Sieg-Siegling, Tocharische Grammatik. 

2 That IE 4 is occasionally represented by Toch. 0, which usually develops from 
an IE u-diphthong, is shown by poke ‘arm’: Skt. bahiu-h, Gr. arjxus (Dor. raxus) 
< IE *bhaghu-s. The conditions under which this takes place are not known, cf. 
Fraenkel, IF 50.7; and Petersen, Lane. 9.16. 
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oblique cases and their influence on each other, and then the history of 
the secondary cases after the pattern of the nominal cases. 

The first step in the creation of the three divergent paradigms from 
one was the confusion of the two inherited cases of the singular, the 
nominative and the oblique (IE acc.). The forces which brought this 
about were the fact that nominative and oblique coincided in a very 
large percentage of nouns, and that -m and -s (-s), the characteristic 
(often final) consonant of two of the three paradigms, functioned as 
corresponding case endings nowhere else,’ so that forms like fem. ace. 
sing. fam and the nom. pl. tos found no support in their case values and 
fell an easy prey to various associative processes mentioned below. 

Among the numerous nouns which did not distinguish between nom. 
and obl. sing. may be mentioned rem: (= Skt. rdtna-m), oko ‘fruit’, ri 
‘city’, fikat ‘god’, pacar ‘father’, sul ‘mountain’. It is of particular 
importance that there are a number of monosyllables in -m and its 
sandhi-form -m, which function as both cases, e.g., wram ‘thing’, tkham 
‘earth’, kom ‘day, sun’. After these patterns it became easy to use also 
pronominal forms in -m and -m as both nominative and oblique instead 
of only the latter. Conversely since nouns with -s in the nominative 
singular, e.g., d-knats* ‘stupid’: Gr. a-yvwros ‘unknown, stwardts ‘four- 
fold’ = Lat. quadrdatus, did not confine their -s to this case, but made it a 
part of the word as such (cf. obl. sing. masc. dknatsam), it was hard for 
the -s to maintain itself as case-ending of the nom. sing. also in pro- 
nominal forms like the masc. sd-s = Skt. sd-h, Hitt. sa-s, and it naturally 
passed over to the oblique. In this way there arose a double series of 
endings for both nom. and obl. sing., which served as a starting point 
for complete paradigms with characteristic s, m, and n, the sandhi-form 
of -m (written -m when final). 

In the first or m-paradigm the nom. fem. sing. sam is the IE *sd of Skt. 
si, Gr. 4, Goth. sé, and the nom. sing. masc. sdm is the IE *so = Skt. sd, 
Gr. 6, Goth. sa, both with -m from the oblique masc. cam, fem. tém (IE 


3 Apparently Tocharian, like Germanic languages, kept intact in monosyllables 
(probably because usually tonic) certain sounds which dropped in other final 
syllables, at least when not accented. With the retention of -m and -s in tém and 
tos contrast, e.g., kukdl ‘wheel’ = Gr. kixdos, tom ‘name’ = Lat. nimen. Of 
course it is not certain whether such apparently perfect correspondences were not 
at some time subject to analogies which can not longer be traced. At all events 
the establishing of certain phonetic laws for Tocharian final syllables must wait 
till the B-dialect can be systematically consulted. 

4The Tocharian word would point to an IE *n-gnato-s with weak root-grade. 
The reason for the long initial d- is not clear. 
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*to-m *td-m). Obscure is the occurrence of dé, which usually corresponds 
to IE e or is a sort of svarabhakti-vowel, in place of the expected a. 
Only after the phonology of Tocharian final syllables becomes clear can 
it be decided whether d may represent IE o under conditions now un- 
known, or whether we should assume an IE *se alongside of *so. For the 
present the latter alternative is not probable in view of the appearance 
of the d also in the neuter nom. obl. tém, which substituted the nominal 
ending -m for the pronominal -d of IE *to-d, Skt. tdt, Gr. 74, ete. Per- 
haps IE o in final syllables and in monosyllabic proclitics and enclitics 
became d, but a was retained in the tonic forms of monosyllables as in 
other accented syllables. In support of this view is the regular forma- 
tion of the oblique of adjectives, e.g., of omaskem ‘bad’ the obl. masc. is 
omasken-dim, the fem. omasken-dm, the ending of the former of course 
corresponding to IE *-om and that of the latter to IE *-am. 

In the oblique, the fem. tém has already been referred to IE *taém, and 
is therefore the same form as Skt. tam, Gr. r#v, OChSI. ta. The masc. 
cam is obviously the IE *to-m of Skt. tdém, Gr. rév, Lith. t@, but the pala- 
talization of ¢ to c could not have started here before the following a. 
It came from the nom. pl. masc. cem, where c from t before e was regular. 

This cem was the IE *toz of Skt. té, Gr. roi, Goth. paz, etc., with -m 
from the singular nominative and oblique. Similarly the fem. nom. pl. 
tom is derived from IE *tas, Toch. tos by substitution of the characteris- 
tic -m of the first paradigm for the original -s. We may put it into the 
form of a proportion: ces (nom. pl. masc. 3d paradigm): fem. tos = 
cem : tom. 

The oblique forms masc. cesdéim and fem. tosdm, like those of the other 
two paradigms, are based on the s-forms of the nom. pl., the original 
fem. tos, and the masce. ces (IE *toi with added -s after the fem.). The 
added -dm of cesém and tosém comes from adding the characteristic m of 
the other forms and the development of a parasitic d. Undoubtedly 
the longer forms were not restricted to oblique use when first made, but 
were alternative to cem and tom both as nom. and as obl. The re-dis- 
tribution was conditioned by the fact that wherever else an oblique pl. 
existed, it seemed based on the nominative, and that consequently the 
longer of the two alternative forms, being felt as secondary to the 
shorter, was captured by the oblique. | 

The dual nom. obl. tim appears to be the IE neut. dual *toz, Skt. Av. 
te, OChSI. té, with the same analogical -m as the plural forms. 

The second or n-paradigm may be disposed of briefly. Its forms 
run parallel to those in -m, and what has been said of the latter applies 
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to the former as well. We must bear in mind that -m is a sandhi-form 
of final -m, and that -m is merely a way of spelling final -n, and that the 
latter takes its place when it gets into the interior of a word. There is, 
however, one difference in so far as the n-forms retain original a where 
the m-forms changed it to d. Consequently the masce. sing. nom. is sam, 
and the neut. nom. acc. tam, beside sém and tdém of the m-paradigm. 
On the other hand there is perfect correspondence in the obl. sing. (cam 
beside cam), in the fem. sing. (sém, tdém beside sdém, tam), in the masc. 
pl. nom. (cem beside cem), and in the pl. obliques (cesdém and tosdm beside 
cesém and tosim). Also the nom. dual tm is parallel to tim. 

In the third or s-paradigm the nom. sing. masc. sds was mentioned 
above as equivalent to Skt. séh and Hitt. sas. It is uncertain whether 
*so-s already existed beside *so in the IE period, or whether various 
languages added the -s independently. In the latter case we find here 
one more of the many common innovations of Hittite and Tocharian. 
The fem. sd-s for *sd received its -s from the masce. sds, and by analogy 
to both the neut. tds took the place of *tat or took its place beside tém of 
the first paradigm. The obl. masc. cas and fem. tas show the encroach- 
ment of the same -s, a process which may be represented by the propor- 
tional analogies: sds : cas = sim : cam and sds : tds = sim: tam. In 
the plural the nom. fem. tos was mentioned above as being IE *tés, 
and masc. ces is IE *toz (see under cem) with -s from the feminine. The 
pl. obl. forms masc. cesds and fem. tosds are parallel to those of the other 
paradigms. However, it seems probable that cesds and tosds are older 
than cesdém and tosdém because -ds is a common ending for the nominal 
obl. pl. (SSS 122), and that therefore the former received their -ds through 
the influence of nominal paradigms. If this is the case the forms of the 
first paradigm may be analogical to those of the s-paradigm. 

In the above discussion ¢ has been treated as etymologically equivalent 
to s. Although the conditions under which the former occurs are not 
clear from these paradigms, there can be no doubt of the ultimate iden- 
tity of the two sounds. 

The history of the old cases of the demonstrative pronouns may be 
summarized as follows. The utter anomaly, from the Tocharian 
point of view, of the inherited nominatives in -s corresponding to the 
accusatives (obliques) in -m (-m) caused the difference to be no longer 
associated with case meaning; the forms involved appeared rather as 
rival forms with the same function. Consequently after a series of 
mutual contaminations three new complete paradigms arose: one 
characterized by -m, the old ending of the acc. sing.; the second by its 
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sandhi variant -m (-n-); and the third by -s (-s), ending of the mase. 
nom. sing. and fem. nom. pl. As opposed to this breaking down of the 
case distinction of the endings, the IE distribution of the initial conso- 
nants was kept intact, and the nom. sing. masc. and fem. begin with s-, 
all the other forms with f- (SSS 168). The Tocharian is thus another 
important witness for the IE age of the distribution of the stems *so- and 
*to- as found in Sanskrit, Doric Greek, and Gothic. 

Other cases than the nominative and oblique were obviously pat- 
terned after the case-forms of nouns, usually by adding the same end- 
ings to the oblique as are in the corresponding cases of the latter. Only 
the genitive diverges widely. The nominal genitive was one of the 
three primary cases of the singular, while the genitive of demonstrative 
pronouns was built upon the oblique, but with endings found also in 
nominal forms. Thus the masc. gen. sing. of all three paradigms, 
cami, cani, and casi, are made by adding to the oblique the same -7 as in 
the genitive of nouns of relationship, e.g., pdcri, gen. of pdcar*® ‘father’, 
similarly mdcri : macar ‘mother’, pracri : pracar ‘brother’. This -2 and 
the apparently similar ending -e of a group of other genitives were 
tentatively identified with the -ez or -az of the IE dative singular in 
LanG. 9.25. I now believe this identification wrong as far as the -7 
is concerned, although it may still hold good for the -e. The fact that -2 
in nominal genitives (aside from a few proper names) is confined to 
nouns of relationship, argues for its transfer from pronouns, for in the 
family circle ‘father’, ‘mother’, ‘brother’, and ‘sister’ are continuously 
used in alternation with the personal pronouns in speaking of the persons 
to whom so many references are made. It is therefore reasonable to 
assume that this -7 of the genitive went from personal pronouns to nouns 
of relationship. If this is the case the 7 of the genitive of demonstrative 
pronouns was also transferred from the personal pronouns, and this 
leads to identifying -2 with the IE -oz of *moi, *tot, and *soz, which 
function both as genitives and as dativesin IE times. Thus the genitive 
of the mase. first person sing. is #2, which is undoubtedly Ii *moz with 
initial 7 for m-,° as in other forms of the same pronoun, drawn ultimately 


5 The long @ of pacar = IE *patér, Gr. rarqp is evidently due to the influence of 
macar = IK *matér, Gr. Dor. parnp. So also ckdcar ‘daughter’, with its long a 
opposed to IE *dhughatér, Gr. Ovyarnp. Whether, conversely, the short a of 
pracar opposed to the long @ of IE *bhralér, Gr. ¢parnp ‘clansman’ is due to sar 
‘sister’ (< *sdsar) is more than dubious because of the dissimilar phonetic structure 
of the latter. 

6 The initial palatal 7 is here due to the following 7. 
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from the n- of the IE pl. *nos. So also tfi, the genitive of the second 
person sing., is [EK *toz with the interior 7% due to the first person 77, and 
similarly the reflexive siz: IE *soiz. From these forms the -7 made its 
way also to the demonstrative pronouns, in which the oblique was the 
base of all cases except the nominative, and consequently also for the 
newly formed genitives like cami. On the other hand the neuter geni- 
tives tmis and tanis (*tsis is not extant) used the ending -7s found, e.g., 
in the substantives tkan-is ‘of the earth’ (cf. Gr. x@ovds), tsar-is ‘of the 
hand’ (cf. Gr. xeupds), and akis’ ‘of the eye’ (: ak) = Lith. akiés. The 
only extant fem. gen. sing. is temz, with obscure e, instead of the expected 
*tami. A possible explanation is contamination of *témi with an older 
*te® from IE *tai = Gr. 7p, Lith. tai, which, although a dative in origin, 
may have functioned also as a genitive in pre-Tocharian when the dative 
was being given up, probably by syncretism with the genitive. 

In the genitive plural the masculines cesmz1, cesni, and cessi follow the 
singular in adding -2 to the oblique, the weak vowel @ regularly dis- 
appearing in such positions. On the other hand the fem. tosmaéés7 
(the only one extant) uses the nominal ending -d$é7 of, e.g., lw-ass¢ : lu 
‘animal’ or the fem. adjective omdsken-dssi : omdskem ‘bad’. The only 
dual genitive is tine of the second series, which adds -e to the obl. *tim 
(extant as nom.) like some nouns. 

All other cases are exactly parallel to those of nouns, all are based on 
the oblique in the same manner, and all can be explained by proportional 
analogies like the following: camyo (instrumental sing. masc.) : cam 
(obl.) = konyo : kom ‘day, sun’. With the same ending -yo are formed 
the instr. neut. tam-yo and the instr. pl. fem. tosém-yo. Both the 
instrumental and the comitative are attested only for the m-paradigm. 
The latter is formed with the ending -asédl as, e.g., in the sing. Sol-assdl : 
Sol ‘life’. It is extant in the fem. sing. tam-asésdl, the neut. tm-aséal, the 
mase. pl. cesm-assil, fem. tosm-assdl. The d-case (cf. pdcrad : pacar 
father’) is found in the masculines of the m-paradigm, sing. cam-d, 
pl. cesm-d, and in the three neuters tm-d, tan-d, and ts-d. The dative 
ending -ac (cf. pdcr-ac : pacar) occurs in the singular of the m-paradigm, 


7 In this case -is evidently comes from IE -eis or -ots, the regular i-stem ending. 
Whether this is the only source of the 7 of -is, the most common ending for the 
genitive singular, is not clear. 

8 Of this explanation I consider the first part practically certain, namely the 
origin of temi from contamination of *témi and *te; for -e is a common fem. ending 
also for nouns and adjectives, and a fem. gen. */e of the demonstrative might be 
merely a case of the common extension of nominal endings to pronouns. It is not 
so certain, however, what was the origin of this -e. 
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masc. cam-ac, fem. taém-ac, neut. tm-ac, in the masc. pl. cesm-ac, and in 
the sing. fem. tds-ac of the s-paradigm. The nominal ablative ending 
-ds (as in Sol-ds : Sol) appears particularly often. So in the first para- 
digm masce. sing. cam-ds, neut. tm-ds, but fem. tém-as or tam-ds (for fuller 
ending ef., e.g., puk dfimas kdryds ‘aus ganzer Seele (und) Willen’). 
The pl. masc. cesm-ds, fem. tosm-ds, is regular again, as are also the 
extant forms of the other paradigms: neut. sing. tan-ds, masc. sing. 
cas-ds, fem. tds-ds, neut. ts-ds. Finally, the locative ending -am of, c.g., 
gol-am : Sol occurs in the singular of the m-paradigm, masc. cam-am, 
fem. tam-am, neut. tm-am, in the mase. pl. cesm-am, in the neuters of the 
other paradigms tan-am and ts-am, and in the pl. masc. of the n-paradigm 
cesn-am. 

The Tocharian demonstratives were thus the product of a strange 
mixture of conservatism in some directions with a tendency to innova- 
tion in others. The distribution between the IE stems “*to-, *td- and 
*so0, *sé was maintained without the slightest change. The IE endings of 
the nominative and of the accusative persisted but lost all distinction of 
meaning, and on these rival forms were grafted completely new para- 
digms with the same secondary case-endings as those of nouns, case- 
endings which were used alike in the singular and in the plural; while the 
distinction of the numbers was made possible only by the fact that the 
oblique case, which served as base for all of the new cases, had a different 
form for each number. 


2. THE INTERROGATIVE-RELATIVE PRONOUN kus, kuc 


The source of the Tocharian interrogative and relative pronoun,?® 
mase. fem. kus, neut. kuc, is clearly IE *k*is, *k*id (Lat. quis, quid). 
The altered appearance of the Tocharian form is due entirely to pho- 
netic changes. In the first place the combinations -ye- and -yi- 
regardless of whether the y was IE y or the labial clement of I! labio- 
velars, became Toch. u; ef. Toch. kum-sa-m'® ‘I come < IE *g"em- : 
Lat. venio, Goth. qiman, etc., but also Toch cu ‘te’ < Ut *tye = Skt. 
tvd, Gr. oé, and see Lana. 9.20 f. The second change involved is the 
palatalization of Toch. ¢ (IE d, t, or dh) into c in the neut. kuc. This 
change on the one hand guarantees the origin of kuc from IK *k*id 
instead of from *k“od, and on the other indicates that the Toch. change 


9 SSS 178 ff. 

10 except for its strong root-grade kumsam coincides sound for sound with the 
Skt. gd-cchd-mi and, after subtraction of the -m < IE *-mi, with Gr. Ba-onw, 14 
*gum-sko. 
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of yz to u was a late development which must have taken place after 
the palatalization of ¢ to c. 

The use of kuc also as oblique in the neuter is self-evident, but its 
occurrence as masc. obl. instead of the expected *kum, IE *k*im or 
*k*om, is analogical. From IE times the nominal o-stems used the 
same ending -om for acc. masc. as well as for nom. acc. neut.; and in Toch. 
demonstrative pronouns we found -m as well as -s in all three functions, 
although here with difference of stem-form. So -m occurs in the masc. 
obl. ca-m and the neut. nom. obl. té-m, and -s in the mase. obl. ca-s as 
well as the nom. obl. neut. fd-s. Since there was no stem-variation of 
the pronoun kus, kuc, the corresponding assimilation of endings neces- 
sarily resulted in complete identity of masc. obl. and neut. nom. obl. 

It is another innovation of Tocharian that kus is used as a plural as 
well as singular. The way for this was prepared by the complete isola- 
tion of kus and kuc in the Tocharian declensional system, but of the real 
cause there is no indication. We may surmise that the common use of 
relative adverbs, which of course were numerically indifferent, had at 
one time occurred also in Tocharian, and that these acted as patterns 
for kus, kuc. Cf., e.g., the use of the Olcel. particles sem and es (No- 
reen, Aisl. Gramm. 282) in place of the relative pronouns, or of Engl. 
where in where-by and the like. 

The genitive of kus is ke, which is probably from *k*o7z," with -o7 
patterned after IE *moz, *soi, *tot, which functioned also as enclitic 
genitives of the personal pronouns. That final -oz here becomes -e 
instead of -7, is probably to be explained by the fact that the interroga- 
tives are always tonic forms, i.e., it seems probable that final -o: became 
Toch. -e instead of -2 when it was the bearer of the sentence accent. 
For the loss of the labial element of the labio-velar, see LANG., loc. cit. 

All the secondary cases of kus, kuc are regularly formed from the obl. 
kuc, which becomes k,c- before a vowel. Consequently the instr. is 
k,c-yo, the comit. k,c-assdl, the d-case k,c-d, the dat. k,c-ac, the abl. 
k,c-ds, the loc. kyc-am. 


3. THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


Tocharian personal pronouns” follow the pattern of all Tocharian 
declensions in distinguishing between the three old cases traced back to 


11 Under unknown conditions the labial element of IE labio-velars is lost in 
Tocharian, e.g., kdm- occurs beside kum- < *g"em-, and pdk- beside puk- < 
*vek¥-, cf. Skt. pac-, Gr. réoow, Lat. cogquo. See also Lana 9.20 f. 

12 SSS 162 ff. 
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the IE nominative, accusative (Toch. oblique), and genitive," and a 
new system of cases built upon the oblique, but with the same endings 
for all numbers. For the latter mere mention will suffice, while the 
former group shows a number of interesting features which deserve 
attention. 

In the first person Tocharian (A only) is characterized by distinct 
singular forms for masculine and feminine. A man speaking of himself 
uses nds, a woman fiuk, both forms serving as oblique as well as nomina- 
tive. The latter is the IE *eg, transformed to *uk in the time of To- 
charo-Hittite unity, for these are the only IE languages which show the 
u-vowel in the pronoun. The best explanation for this u I still believe 
to be analogical transfer from the second person, presupposing that the 
Hittite acc. tug ‘te’ goes back to a Tocharo-Hittite *tuk which was 
nominative as well as accusative. It received its -k from *uk ‘ego’, 
which in turn got its u from *tuk. The assumption that *tuk was 
originally nominative as well as accusative is in accordance with the use 
of *td# as nominative in practically every I language except Hittite; 
and at the same time it has the advantage of substituting a simpler 
analogical process for the explanation of *uk than the one assumed in 
LANG. 6.174 for Hittite, and in LANG. 9.27 for both languages, to which 
Cuny, Rev. Hitt. As. 15.215, objected as being too complex. On the 
other hand there is no advantage in the latter’s assumption that there 
was an original ablaut between *ug and *eug after the pattern of the 
second person *tii : *teye; for *eug, aside from being merely an ideal 
construction, is not completely parallel to *tewe, and his explanation 
presupposes changes that are much more complicated than the pattern- 
ing of *uk after *tuk. 

The actually existing Toch. fiuk is this Tocharo-Hittite *uk with an 
initial -n from the masc. nds, and ultimately from the IE plural *nés. 
The palatalization of the n is not easy to explain, but cf. iom ‘name’ = 
Lat. ndmen, an isolated form with no possibility of assimilation to a 
following palatal sound. 

Cuny believes also that the distinction between masc. and fem. ‘T’ 
is an archaism. Nevertheless an understanding of the origin of the 
masc. form and of the consequent limitation of the old form to the 
feminine, ought to decide definitely against its age; for the masce. 1 pers. 
nds" is clearly nothing but the IE enclitic ace. gen. dat. *nds, Skt. nah. 


13 Only (see above) the genitive singular of demonstrative pronouns appears to 
be based on the oblique. 
14 Since there is no unambiguous evidence for an If *nés alongside of *nds (cf. 
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Apparently the Tocharian man emphasized his dignity by speaking of 
himself in the plural, and the old singular was left to the women. The 
use of this nds as oblique was of course inherited, but its extension to 
nominative function was secondary, as was also that of the Lat. nds. 

In the second person singular the distinction between nominative and 
the oblique is maintained. The nom. tu is self-evidently the IE *té of 
Av. ti, Gr. Dor. 7d, Lat. ta, ete.; and the obl. cu (see above under kus 
for explanation of sound changes) is the IE ace. *tyé of Skt. tvd, Gr. oé. 

The explanation of the genitives singular of the personal pronouns is 
more complicated. Of these the 1 pers. masc. fiz, the 2 pers. tfz, and 
the reflexive sii were explained above as being the IE enclitic ace. gen. 
dat. *moz, *toz, *soz, with the n first taking the place of m- after *nos in 
ni, and then invading the two other forms. The IE *toz of the 2 pers. 
has a direct descendant unaffected by any analogies in the Toch. en- 
clitic obl. gen. dat. cz, where the palatalization of the ¢ to c before 7 
shows this change to be more recent than that of the diphthong o7 to 7. 
Most obscure is the fem. 1 pers. navi, but we probably cannot go wrong 
in connecting it somehow with the IE *mene of Av. mana, OChSI. mene. 
The final -2 came from all the other pronominal genitives, and the 
palatal 7 is accounted for either by the original -e or by the extant -7. 
The initial n- for m- is like viz for *mi < *moz, and the only really dubious 
feature is the vowel @ instead of original e, for which no convincing ex- 
planation is at hand. If there was at one time a gen. fem. *tdénz of the 
second series of demonstrative forms, this might possibly have had 
something to do with the change; but the only extant fem. sing. of the 
demonstratives is temz instead of the expected *tamz. 

In the plural personal pronouns nominative and oblique are alike. 
The 1 pers. is was (masc. and fem.), which is a contamination of *nas, 
IE *nos, and *uez(s), found in Skt. vay-am, Hitt. wes, Goth. weis, ete. 
Similarly the 2 pers. yas is a contamination of *was, IE *yos (cf. Lat. 
vds, Skt. vah, etc.) and the *zus of Av. yas, Goth. jis, Lith. jus. Ap- 
parently Toch. yas for IE *yos is earlier than was for *nos, for otherwise 
Toch. was would have existed in the meanings ‘we, us’ and ‘you’ at the 
same time. 

The corresponding genitives wasdém and yasdém look as though they 
have an ending derived from IE -om. Can this be an extremely archaic 
ending which at one time preceded the -dm with long vowel from which 





Lana. 6. 181), it is better to assume that *nos is also the source of Toch. nds, for 
there are also other instances in which IE o seems to change to Toch. d. See the 
discussion above concerning the demonstrative forms sdém and tdém. 
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most, of the pl. genitives of the Ilo languages must be derived?’ Tlow- 
ever, that is only one possibility. It may also be that the older forms 
were *was-sdm and *yas-sém with ss, and that the -sdm is the same end- 
ing (= Hitt. particle sam?) as is found in Hitt. pronouns like swmenzan 
and kenzan < *ken-sam, ef. Sturtevant, Hitt. Gram. 205. 

Of the secondary cases of the personal pronoun nothing is to be said 
exeept that their oblique basis suffers the regular changes before a vowel 
of the ending: nds becomes ns-, ruk becomes nk- or %,.k-, cu becomes 
cu-. The following is a table of extant forms. 


1 sing. mase. 1 sing. fem. 2 sing. 1 pl. 2 pl. 
Comit. —_ns-assiil cu-assdl 
@-case ns-a tik-G cw-d was-l yas-a 
Dat. n$-ac Nik-ac Cw-ac WAS-AC 
Abl. ns-dis hi,k-ds cu-ds was-s yas-Gs 
Loc. ns-am Nuk-am cw-am 


15 Cf AJP 51.262 f. for the possibility of -om being the original gen. pl. ending. 





THI ETYMOLOGY OF GREEK THANATOS AND ITS KIN 


Rouanp G. KENT 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


It has been generally accepted that the Greek word @avaros and its 
kin are to be connected etymologically with a few scattered words in 
other Indo-European branches, as follows:! 

Skt. root dhvan: ddhvanit (aor.; RV 626.13), ddhvdnayat (impf. caus.; 
RV 459.10), dhvanayit (aor. caus.; 162.15), dhvdntd- (pte.; 899.2, 
11, 939.7); ‘sich verhiillen, erléschen, schwinden, s’étcindre’, caus. 
‘einhillen, schwiarzen’, pte. ‘dunkel, enveloppé, sombre’. 

Irish duine ‘man’, Welsh dyn, from Celt. *dunios. 

OE dun ‘schwarzbraun, dunkel’; ON dvina ‘schwinden’. 

Lith. dumti ‘bedecken, tiberzichen’. 

These combinations are not very satisfactory. The Greck forms with 
which we must deal are @avatos ‘death’, (Dor.) @varos ‘dead’, and the 
verb forms: present (Dor., etc.) 6v&cxw and the Attic new formation 
Ovpoxw, fut. Aavovpar, aor. Eavov, perf. sg. réOvynxa, pl. réeOvayev.2 Why 
did the root dhuen- not become dhun- in the zero grade, as in Celtic, 
Old English, and Lithuanian, giving *@vv@oxw rather than 6vaoxw? Why 
does the Greek verb have a future of middle form, rather than active? 
Is it neccessary to go so far afield for cognates? 

It is important to note that in Greek certain active forms of transitive 
verbs were used with passive or intransitive meaning: such are, notably, 
the second aorist and the perfect, which, along with the future middle, 
may form one sect by meaning, while the present, future, and first aorist 
active convey the transitive idea. The following are examples: 

Baivw ‘go’, intrans., along with Bnoouar, EBnv, BeBnxa; the transitive 


1 Materials in A. Fick, Vergl. Wérterb. d. indog. Sprachen 14.76; W. Stokes ap. 
Fick. op. cit. 24.154; W. Prellwitz, Etym. Wrtb. d. griech. Spr., s. v. @avaros; 
IX. Boisaeq, Dict. étym. de la Langue Grecque, s. v.; A. Walde and J. Pokorny, 
Vergl. Wrtb. d. indog. Spr. 1.835 ff., esp. 841-2. Cf. also W. D. Whitney, The 
Roots of the Sanskrit Language 86, and H. Grassmann, Worterbuch zum Rig- 
Veda, s. v. dhvan. 

2 For simplicity of treatment and typography I disregard the prefixes awé and 
kava Which accompany most forms. 
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meaning, ‘cause to go’, is expressed by the active fut. Byow and 
first aor. €8noa, as also by the present B.Batw. 

adioxonar ‘be captured’, addwoopar éddwv éEddwxa. 

épxouar ‘go’, intrans., with éXedoopar HAVov EAHA. 

icrauar ‘stand’, intrans., with orjcopar éornv éornxa; but trans. tornue 
‘put’, with orjow eornoa. 

duipackw ‘run’, intrans., with dpa&couar edpav dédpaxa. 

macxw ‘suffer’, with weicouar éxabov rérovOa, a virtual passive of ‘mal- 
treat’. 

This list could be greatly extended, though other verbs show the phe- 
nomenon in fewer of the tenses. It suggests that we should look for 
some relation of the verb 6vaoxw to a transitive verb of active form. 

Such a verb is ready at hand: @eivw ‘strike’, fut. devd, first aor. 
éevva. The middle future 6avoduar, the second aorist active avov and 
the perfect active ré$vnxa correspond formally along the lines illustrated 
by the previous examples: and ‘die’ is semantically a passive of ‘strike’ 
—cf. Latin cadere ‘to fall’, used in the meaning ‘to be killed’, as a 
semantic passive of caedere ‘to strike’. The present 6v&oxw and the pte. 
6varos, as well as the noun @avaros, show the root with a long vowel ex- 
tension, which is characteristic of many roots, especially before the 
present tense suffix -ske-. As for the fact that the present has an 
active form in the meaning ‘die’, we note that some other words in our 
list showed a similar relation, and in view of the fact that a different 
present form conveyed the active meaning, there is no reason to object 
seriously on this score. Also, for an intransitive -ske- present from a 
root of transitive meaning, one might compare Latin credre ‘to create’, 
transitive, with créscere ‘to grow’, intransitive. 

An objection may be raised on the ground that Oeivw comes from the 
root g‘hen-, and that the labio-velar stop* would become a dental in 
Greek only before a front vowel: it should yield a labial before other 
sounds. Yet analogy is a powerful factor in such matters, and the close 
association of the forms of intransitive meaning (‘die’) with those of 
transitive meaning (‘strike’) at the time when the labio-velars were 
getting their definite values in Greek, might easily generalize the dental: 
in the perfect, in fact, an absolutely faithful phonetic development would 
have produced *rég@vaxa. But there are remnants of the labial values, 


3 Cf. Iliad 3.61, an ax ‘which goes through a tree by a man’; the agent con- 
struction accompanies the verb ‘go’ = ‘be driven’. 
* Clearly shown by comparison with the cognates Skt. han-, Av. jan-. 
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in the reduplicated aorist ére@vov, the perfect middle rédarar, and the 
participle -¢aros,5 all old forms which survived only in the epic tradi- 
tion. 
A further objection is that the forms of the verb 6vaéoxw ‘die’ are 
found in Aeolic texts, both inscriptional and manuscript, where we 
should not expect the development of the labio-velar to a dental stop: 
for in Aeolic the labio-velar yielded a labial stop even before a front 
vowel: cf. Lesb. zéure for wévre, Boeot. wérrapes for rérrapes, Thess. 
mepetpaxovtes for teOnpaxdres. But this phenomenon is far from regular 
in the Aeolic dialects,® where ris re TéXos Tiva& aded—eds (é)0éAw are invari- 
able, though in every one the dental represents a labio-velar. 
I suggest therefore that where the word was a common word em- 
ployed in other dialects with a dental, the influence of those other 
dialects eliminated the Aeolic labial in favor of the general Greek dental.” 
With this formulation, only two words need special explanation: zéuze, 
which in point of fact is much less frequent than zévre even in the 
Aeolic documents, may have kept its second z by the influence of 
méurros; and Hom. wiovpes, Boeot. rérrapes may have kept its initial 
ma by the influence of the initial of révte, even as Germanic altered 
the original initial of four to make it identical with that of five. 
It may be asked what is to be done with the Skt. forms assigned to 
the root dhvan-, in the meanings cited above. I am inclined to con- 
sider this dhvan- as another extension® of the root dhi- which appears 
in Skt. dhiima- ‘smoke’, Latin fiimus ‘smoke, steam’, Lith. duja ‘dust’. 
The distinction between smoke and steam is not always carefully pre- 
served in the use of words; and an interpretation of the Vedie words, 
as applying to smoke or mist, will give a good meaning at every passage: 
RV 1.162.15 md tvagnir dhvanayid ‘let not the fire envelop thee in 
smoke’. 

RV (459) 6.18.10 y6 rurdjadhvanayad...dambhiyac ca ‘who broke to 
pieces, enveloped in fog (= made invisible), and destroyed’. 

RV (626) 8.6.13 ydd asya manyur ddhvanid ‘when Indra’s rage became 
wrapped in fog (= was diminished, disappeared)’. 

RV (899) 10.73.2 dhvdntat prapitvad ‘from the mist-enveloped dawn’. 


5 With the meaning ‘slay’; as well as in @évos and its derivatives. 

6K, Brugmann and A. Thumb, Griech. Gram.‘ 135-6; H. Hirt, Handb. d. 
griech. Laut- u. Formenlehre? 204. 

7 In this word, avoidance of homonymity with certain forms of ¢aivw may have 
been a factor. 

8 So Walde-Pokorny, loc. cit. 
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RV (899) 10.73.11 dpa dhvaéntiém irnuht ‘remove the fog’; ‘fog’ in a 
figurative meaning. 
RV (939) 10.113.7 dhvdntdm tdémo ‘foggy darkness’. 
Both Boisacq and Walde-Pokorny? are very skeptical as to the exist- 
ence of any close etymological relation between the Celtic, Germanic, 
and Lithuanian words, and the sept of Greek Oavartos. 


9 Loce, citt. 
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LuIsE HAESSLER 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


The current definition of bebeodan is ‘to command’, of forbeodan ‘to 
forbid’. 
There are two cases, however, where bebeodan translates Latin pro- 
hibere: 
(1) In a manuscript of the eighth century, in the Old High German 
Glosses published by Steinmeyer and Sievers 1.26.9: 
Arcentibus prohibentibus pipeotantem piuuariantem 
(2) In the Old English version of the Benedictine Rule of the third 
decade of the eleventh century: 
NETS 90.62.10: 
from pam him pe beod beboden he ne _ gedyrstlece 
a quibuseum  proibuerit non presumat 


The original meaning of forbeodan was also ‘to command’. It is the 


only meaning of Gothic faurbiudan. 

The meaning ‘forbid’ seems to have been a West Germanic develop- 
ment. It occurs only when forbeodan is followed by an accusative of 
the thing forbidden, or (in rare cases) by an infinitive. 

The meaning ‘forbid’ with the accusative construction is common in 
Old English since the beginning of the eighth century. It occurs four 
times in Otfrid. OS warbudun glosses Latin vetuerunt in the Strass- 
burger glossen! of c. 1000 A.D. 

Where forbeodan is followed by a clause, it means ‘to command’ and is 
interchangeable with OE bebeodan. The clause may be affirmative or 
prohibitive. If prohibitive, it is generally introduced by the negative 
particle ne, Gothic ni. The same construction holds for OE bebeodan. 

*Bibiudan does not occur in Gothic; but Gothic anabiudan bears the 
same relation to Gothic faurbiudan that OE bebeodan bears to OE 
forbeodan. Both OE bebeodan and Gothic anabiudan primarily mean 
‘to command’, 


1 lis Wadstein, Kleinere altsichsische sprachdenkmiiler 107.4: Norden und 


Leipzig, Soltau, 1899. 
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While the early editors of Ulfilas (H. C. de Gabelentz et J. Loebe 
1843, H. F. Massmann 1857) assign two meanings to Gothic faurbiudan: 
‘gebieten’ and ‘verbieten’, recent editors (Streitberg 1910, Stamm- 
Heyne-Wrede 1920) give but one meaning: ‘verbieten’. Walde-Po- 
korny, 1927,? also give the single meaning ‘verbieten’. Yet it will be 
shown that ‘verbieten’ is an error, and that Gothic faurbiudan every- 
where means ‘gebieten’, i.e. ‘command’. 

There are seven occurrences of Gothic faurbiudan. In one of these 
faurbiudan is followed by the dative only: 

Luke 8.25: lvas siai sa, ei jah windam faurbiudib jah watnam, jah 

ufhausjand imma? 
Who then is this, that he commandeth even the winds and the 
water, and they obey him? 

This passage is parallel to Mark 1.27, where anabiudan is used. In 
both cases the Greek verb is ériracceu. 

Mark 1.27: lva sijai bata? lwo so laiseino so niujo, ei mip waldufnja 

jah ahmam baim unhrainiam anabiudip jah ufhausjand imma? 
What is this? a new teaching! with authority he commandeth 
even the unclean spirits and they obey him. 

In the remaining six examples of Gothic faurbzudan, the verb is fol- 
lowed by a dative of the person and a prohibitive clause introduced by 
the negative particle ni. There are five parallel examples of Gothic 
anabiudan. Three of these have exactly the same construction as those 
of faurbiudan; in the fourth, the prohibitive clause is anticipated by 
pata; in the fifth, the prohibition is expressed by an infinitive, the usual 
construction of an affirmative command after anabiudan. 

A. faurbiudan 

Luke 5.14: Jah is faurbaud imma ei mann ni qepi. 
And he charged him to tell no man. 
Luke 9.21: Ip is ban galvotjands im faurbaup ei mann ni qibeina 
pata. 
But he charged them, and commanded them to tell this to 
no man. 
Luke 8.56: ip is faurbaud im ei mann ni qibeina bata waurbano. 
but he charged them to tell no man what had been done. 
Mark 8.30: Jah faurbaup im ei mannhun ni qebeina bi ina. 
And he charged them that they should tell no man of him. 


2 Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen 147. 
3 The translations of the Bible passages are from the Revised Version. 
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B. anabiudan 

Mark 7.36: Jah anabaub im ci mann ni qepeina. 
And he charged them that they should tell no man. 

Mark 9.9: anabaub im ei mannhun ni spillodedeina patei gaselvun. 
he charged them that they should tell no man what things 

they had seen. 

Mark 5.43: Jah anabaub im filu ei manna ni funpi bata. 
And he charged them much that no man should know this. 

The remaining prohibitive clauses after faurbiudan and anabiudan 
differ in content. 

A. faurbiudan 

1 Tim. 1.3: ei faurbiudais sumaim ei anbarleiko ni laisjaina, nip-. 

pan atsailvaina spille jah gabaurpiwaurde andilausaize 
that thou mightest charge certain men not to teach a different 
doctrine, neither to give heed to fables and endless gene- 

alogies 
Mark 6.8: jah faurbaup im ei waiht ni nemeina in wig, niba hrugga 
aina, nih matibalg nih hlaif nih in gairdos aiz, ak gaskohai suljom. 
and he charged them that they should take nothing for their 
journey, save a staff only; no bread, no wallet, no money 
in their purse; but to go shod with sandals. 

The combination of nz....ak corroborates our thesis that Gothic 
faurbiudan means ‘to charge, command’, and not ‘to forbid’. 

B. anabiudan 

The prohibitive clause is anticipated by ata: 

2 Thessal. 3.10: bata izwis anabudum, ei jabai las ni wili waurkjan, 
nih matyjai. 
this we commanded you, If any will not work, neither let him 
eat. 
The prohibition is expressed by an infinitive: 
1 Cor. 7.10: Ip paim liugom haftam anabiuda, ni ik, ak frauja, 
qenai fairra abin ni skaidan;....jah aban qen ni fraletan. 
But unto the married I give charge, yea not I, but the Lord, 
That the wife depart not from her husband... .and that the 
husband leave not his wife. 

Gothic faurbiudan translates Greek rapayyédXewv, éritacoew and éruri- 
pav, not one of which has prohibitive meaning. Where the Greek verb 
does have prohibitive meaning, faurbiudan is not used, but warjan. 
Greek xwdvew is invariably rendered by Gothic warjan. Cf. Mark 9.38, 
39; 10.14; Luke 6.29; 9.49, 50; 18.16; 1 Thess. 2.16; 1 Tim. 4.3. 
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There are four unimpeachable examples of OE forbeodan ‘to com- 
mand’ followed by an affirmative clause, ranging from the middle of 
the ninth century to the middle of the fifteenth. Many more could 
doubtless be found if a thorough search were made. 

c. 850 Old English Martyrology (EETS 116) 86.3: 

pa he ba gehyrde pet heo wees cristenu, ba ferde he to hire huse ond 
forbead bem duruweardum pzt heo hine hire gesegdon. pa on- 
bead Basilla him ond ewed: ‘ongytt bu pis bext ic nebbe nenigne 
intingan pe to geseonne ne pe to gegretanne.’ 

Migne 21.1120 B: Audiens hee Pompeius, vehementius ccepit 
ardere; et pergens ad Basille domum, ut nuntiaretur, jani- 
toribus imperabat. Cui ita sunt a Basilla mandata: Caus- 
sam te videndi penitus nullam me habere cognoscas, neque 
audiendi, neque salutandi. 

c. 1155-1166 Layamon 2.440.7: 
& Ardur for-bed his cnihtes? 
deics & nihtes. 
pat heo lisen stille? 
swulc heo stelen woldé. 
liden ouer leoden: 
«& luden bilefden. 
hornes & bemen:? 
alice weoren bilafde. 
and Arthur commanded! his knights, by day and night, 
that they should procecd still, as 7f they would stcal; 
pass over the country, and cease any noise; horns and 
trumpets, all should be relinquished. 
1448 Robert of Gloucester (Hearne 1810) 484 note end: 

In the xxxiii. yere Baldewyne, Erchebishop of Caunterbury, was 
forbede by the Pope’s lettres to cesse of the buldyng of a newe 
chaunterye, atte Lambehithe, bygonne by him. 

In Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde 2.716, 717 forbeodan is used in both 
meanings and constructions: ‘forbid’ with the accusative, ‘command’ 
with a clause: 

c.1382 For though a man forbede dronkenesse, 
He nought for-bet that every creature 
Be drinkelees for alwey, as I gesse; 


4 Madden translates: ‘fore-ordered’. 
> Hearne remarks in the Glossary 649: ‘forbede, forbid, sed pag. 484. idem 
quod commanded valere videtur.’ 
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There are numberless examples of OE bebeodan and of forbeodan fol- 
lowed by a prohibitive clause—from the ninth century to the twelfth. 
That both verbs mean ‘command’ is evident from the fact that they 
are used interchangeably, especially in the OE Gospels. 

In Mark 7.36, in the Lindisfarne Gospel, the same Latin verb praeci- 
pere is glossed first by bebeodan, then by forbeodan: 


& bebead Sam ilcom pte ne enigum men hia g(c)cuoede 
et praccipit illis ne cui dicerent 


i ne gesegde sua suide uutedlice him fore-bead 
Quanto autem eis  praecipicbat 


swa swa suidor mara fordor hi bodadon 
tanto magis plus praedicabant. 


The Revised Version translates: And he charged them that they should 
tell no man; but the more he charged them so much the more a great 
deal they published it. 

The Greck version uses dtacréddeo8ar in both places: ‘to command 
expressly, to give express orders’. The Gothic version translates by 
anabiudan in both places. We may therefore conclude that here OE 
bebeodan and forbeodan are synonymous, both meaning ‘command’. 

To sum up: 

(1) OE bebeodan, OHG bibeotan once each translate Latin prohibere. 
The common meaning of OF bebeodan, however, is ‘to command’, 

(2) The oldest meaning of forbeodan is likewise ‘to command’. 

(3) Gothic faurbiudan has no other meaning but ‘to command’. 

(4) West Germanic developed a new meaning, ‘to forbid’, when the 
verb was followed by an accusative of the thing. 

(5) When followed by a clause, OF forbeodan has the meaning ‘to 
command’. The clause may be affirmative or prohibitive. In either 
case, forbeodan is interchangeable with bebeodan. 
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GEORGE NORDMEYER 
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{Goth. pl- is to be regarded as the product of an assimilation of fl- > pl-. 
By this we obtain wanting etymologies for words like Goth. bliuhan ete. | 

In all historical German grammars we find the statement that the 
initial group PGme. /l- appears in Gothic as Jl-, and is changed in 
North and in West Gme. to fl-. The law: PGme., Goth. /l- > 
NWGme. fl-, is derived from this evidence: 

(1) Goth. pbliuhan, ga-bliuhan, af-bliuhan ‘to flee’ 

Goth. unpa-pliuhan ‘to escape’ 
Olcel. flgja, OHG fliohan ete. Without any certain ety- 
mology. 

(2) Goth. plahsjan ‘to frighten’ 

Goth. ga-blahsnan ‘to be frightened’ 
No other Gme. equivalents. No certain etymology. 

(3) Goth. ga-blathan ‘to beseech, to comfort’ 

OHG fléhan, flehon, flegin. Etymology doubtful. 

(4) Goth. plaqus ‘tender’ 

OHG flah, etc. might correspond. The group of OHG 
flah, however, had better be combined with Gk. zédayos 
etc., cp. Feist, Etym. Wb. s. v. plaqus. Therefore, we 
have no certain etymology for plaqus. 

The Gothic words point to Indo-European cognates with initial él-. 
None have been found so far which seem plausible. All North and 
West Gme. cognates of the Goth. bl-words show fl-. Of the other North 
and West Gme. fl-words (about 110), not one points definitely to an 1E 
formation with ¢l-. Moreover, if we disregard the Gothic evidence for If 
il- in words like Jliuhan and ga-plaihan, we should have very probable 
etymologies for OHG fliohan etc. as representing IE pl-. Prokosch 
suggests that words like Jbliuhan show a development that is peculiar to 
Gothic. He sees in the Goth. initial Jl- the product of an assimilation 
of fl- to pl- (dental group).! In other words, a PGmce. fl- was assimi- 
lated in Gothic to Pl-. 


1 Similarly, Zupitza, Germ. Gutt. 131 assumes a phonetic change PGme. fl- > 


Goth. */pl- > Goth. Pl-. 
216 
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According to this quite convincing assumption all Germanic words 
beginning with fl- should show jJl- in Gothic. But what are we then 
to do with Gothic words like flédus, flikan, flahta, flauts, flautjan? 
Prokosch assumes that the change PGme. fl- > Goth. Jl- (as illustrated 
by Pliuhan) took place only under favoring conditions. Whenever a 
verbal prefix ending in a dental preceded the sounds fl- as in a hypo- 
thetical us-fliuhan, the dental s as well as the dental | would favor a 
change of f > p. 

However, the only example for such a combination would be Goth. 
unpa-bliuhan. The two words Goth. plahsjan and *blathan exhibit the 
prefix ga- only, and the assumption of a prefix for Goth. blaqus ‘tender’ 
may be possible, but would be rather improbable. The assumption of 
‘favoring conditions’ does not quite explain all the cases in which we 
find pl- < fl-. And, as long as we do find Gothic words with initial fl- 
at the side of words with initial bl-, we seem to be unable to state a law 
that PGme. fl- was subject to assimilation in Gothic to l-. 

The attested Gothic words with initial fl-, however, are conspicuous. 
‘All of them occur just once, and all of them occur either in Luke or in 
the Epistles. It is a fact that the Gospel of Luke, and the Epistles, 
quite often exhibit differing forms from the other fragments of the 
Gothic Bible.2 ‘Wenn sich nun irgendeine auffillige Erscheinung bez. 
speziell eine “Differenz” tiberwiegend in Lucas, Neh., Epist. findet, so 
liegt es nahe, sie dem Texte Wulfilas abzusprechen.”* And, in fact, a 
detailed investigation seems to point to the conclusion that these forms 
with initial fl- do not belong to the Gothic of Wulfila. In all we have 
five words: 

(1) Goth. flédus ‘flood, stream’ Luke 6.49 

The word seems to be highly suspicious. It translates Gk. zorayos, 
which, however, is rendered by Goth. alva only a few lines above, Luke 
6.48. But even this flédus itself is glossed (!)* by awa. This alva occurs 
five times elsewhere, invariably translating Gk. rorayds. It seems as 
if flodus has been introduced by one of the copyists. It appeared 
probably first as a gloss or as a varia lectio, and eventually it replaced 
the lemma.’ Later on, flddus in turn was glossed by alva, either be- 
cause it was felt to be a rather isolated word, or because it was felt to 


2 Braune, Got. Gramm.!° §221; Jacobson, ZfvglSp. 47.84. 
3 Gaebeler, ZfdPh 43.30. 

4 Gabelentz-Lébe, Ulfilas, Prol. xx, not. 57 et 58. 

5 Bernhardt, Vulfila, Einl. xlvi, xlviii. 
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call for a gloss under the influence of the immediately preceding alva 
(a so-called ‘Reminiszenzglosse”’). 

(2) Goth. *flikan as fazflikun ‘to bewail’ Luke 8.52 

*fokan translates Gk. xor7w. However, xortw is rendered by Goth. 
gainén in Mtth. 11.17.—Both flékan and flédus oceur within the first 
ten chapters of Luke, where also other differences are noticerble. The 
first ten chapters of Luke do not represent Gothic proper, they are 
either to be traced back to a different manuscript or are to be regarded 
as the product of a later ‘correction’.’ 

(3) Goth. flahta as dat. plur. flahtém ‘braided hair’ in I Tim. 2.9 

flahtém translates the Gk. wAéyya (rdeypacw), which stands iso- 
lated in the Greek text too. One might suspect that the Gk. rAéyya 
tempted the copyist to use a Gothic word which sounded somewhat like 
it. The assumption of such a ‘loan-translation’ would be supported by 
the fact that immediately afterwards (where Gk. papyapirns occurs) 
the writer had to employ a similar device. The text runs: 
Gk. : ph & rAeypaow ... H papyapirats 
Goth.: ni in flahtém ... aibbau marikreitum® 
Its occurrence in these surroundings gives flahtém the appearance of 
having been introduced under the influence of the Greek text. 

(4) Goth. flauts ‘desirous of vain glory’ Gal. 5.26, and 

(5) Goth. flautjan ‘to vaunt (oneself)’ I Cor. 13.4 

These also occur in the Epistles only. In Gal. 5.26 Goth. flauts trans- 
lates Gk. xevodoéos, in I Cor. 13.4 Goth. flautjan translates Gk. reprepetw. 

The occurrence of these five fl-words only in those parts of the Bible 
which show unmistakable signs of ‘corruption’ adds considerable weight 
to the assumption that these fl-words were not proper to Wulfila’s 
language. They seem to be the corrections, emendations, or glosses of 
the copyists. It is, therefore, highly probable that these fl-words belong 
to an altogether different dialect. Since our extant manuscripts are 
believed to be written by Ostrogoths around 500 A.D.,° it may be men- 
tioned here that the dialect of the Ostrogoths seems to have jl- whcre 
Wulfila has Jl-. So we have the ‘Ostrogothic’ name Flaccitheus, of 
which the first part may be cognate with Wulfila’s blaqus.'° On this 


6 Bernhardt xlvii. 

7 Gabelentz-Lébe xix ff.; Bernhardt xxiv f. 

8 As to marikreitum, ep. Behaghel, ZfdWf. 4.250 f.; Loewe, ZfvglSp. 40.550 ff. 
A similar phenomenon is taken up by Rice, LANauaGE 9.87 f. 

* Streitberg, Got. Bibel, Einl. 25 ff. 

10 vy, Grienberger, Untersuch. z. got. Wortkunde 216 (Sitzungsherichte d. Akad. 
d. Wiss., Wien, 1900); AfdA 27.128; cp. also Schonfeld, Wérterb. d. altgerm. 
Pers.-Namen s.v. Flaccitheus. 
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assumption one might say that the five fl-words are Ostrogothic forms 
which have been brought into the text by Ostrogoths who copied the 
Wulfilanian Bible." 

The fl-words are, therefore, not strictly Gothic at all. After the 
elimination of these fl-words we can follow Prokosch’s suggestion with 
the modification that the assimilation of PGme. fl- > Goth. pl- is a 
phonetic feature of Wulfila’s language proper. Wulfila’s )l-, there- 
fore, represents IE pl-, and on the basis of that assumption we have at 
least probable Indo-European etymologies for the hitherto isolated 
Gothic words with initial )/-: 

(1) Goth. bliuhan ‘to flee’ (related to OHG fliogan) < IE pleu-k-. 
k-enlargement of IE pleu- ‘rinnen (und rennen)’, see Walde-Pokorny, 
Vergl. Wb. 2.94 f., (abbrev. as WP), Falk-Torp, Etym. Ordb. s.v. fly. 

(2) Goth. plahsjan ‘to frighten’, ga-blahsnan ‘to be frightened’ 
< PGme. flah(az)- < IE plok(os)- < IE *p(o)l(e)k-. OCh Sl. plachs 
(ch < ks!) ‘vagus, vacillans, timidus, Schrecken’. See WP 2.52 s.v. pel- 
‘unruhige, unstete Hin- und Herbewegung, trepidatio, Schiitteln’. 

(3) Goth. ga-blaihan ‘to beseech, to comfort’. The original mean- 
ing seems to have been ‘to speak words (of comfort or anything else) 
to a person, zureden’. Olcel. flar, OE flah ‘perfidious, (doppel-)ziingig’. 
On this assumption we have Lett. pelt ‘schmiihen, liistern, verleumden,’ 
Gk. aevdew ‘drohe; gelobe, verheisse, etc.’, see WP 2.676 s.v. spel-, pel- 
‘laut, nachdriicklich sprechen.’ 

(4) Goth. blaqus ‘tender’, OHG flah, etc., sec above. Cp. also WP 
2.61 ff., 2.90 f. Semantically the one or the other of WP’s thirteen 
roots IE pel- (WP 2.51 ff.) may fit in too. 


11 Cp. Wrede in the grammar to Stamm-Heyne’s Ulfilas §2. 
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[The ending -més is attributed to an IE medio-passive formation, which, 
though not otherwise preserved, can be logically derived from the IE 
paradigm. ] 


In Old High German the 1 pl. pres. ind. endsin-més. The termina- 
tion is extended analogically to the pret. ind., and to the pres. and pret. 
opt. Convenient examples are: pres. ind. berames ‘we bear’; pret. ind. 
bdrumés; pres. opt. berémés; pret. opt. barimés. The long vowel is 
authenticated by the spelling -mees in the Benedictinerregel of the 
eighth century. Schatz (Ahd. Gram. §510) states that in this 
document the ending is written 20 times -mees, but over 30 times -mes, 
with single e. In other OHG monuments the form with single e pre- 
dominates. Isidor (Weinhold ed.) writes -mes with single e, even 
though he often employs doubling in other words such as: antluuhhu 
7.9; sagheen 7.28; boohhum, 13.1; uuaar 23.4; zidh 33.2. Tatian 
(Sievers ed.) writes leerta 104.4; eer 83.1; meer 88.6; geet 92.1; huus 84.8; 
but -mes throughout with single e. Whether the spelling with single e 
represents a short e-sound or is merely a negligent writing for long é can 
not be determined, owing to the great unreliability of quantity-marks, 
such as the acute, grave, and circumflex, in the OHG manuscripts. 

There are other variants which render the matter still more complex. 
-mas occurs a few times in Alemannic and Bavarian glosses and in the 
Bavarian version F of Otfried. This spelling is probably dialectal. Cf. 
Bavarian Christas, alla, sagatun, dolan: Franconian Christes, alle, sagétun, 
dolén. The form -mus, written several times in Bav. and Alem. sources, 
is most likely a mistake for -mas under the influence of Latin -mus; -mez 
occurs twice: kesezamez Benedict. 221.17; fargultunmez Bav. Gloss. 
2.630.65. There is also found a form rddemessimo (suadebimus ei), 
Franconian Glosses 1.719.50 (Schatz, Ahd. Gram. §510). Koégel 
(PB Beitriige 8.131) quotes from the Bible Glosses the forms leitamen 1. 
478.18; ziomen 1.483.29; wuerdemen 1.491.41; pismahetomen 1.503.39. 
He explains these as false interpretations in copying the spelling 7, 
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which occurs under similar circumstances in other passages in the glosses. 
KOgel is disposed to believe that ™ means -més, not men. 

The series of variations més, mes, mas, mus, mez, mess, men, suggests 
some sort of ablaut relation. The starting-point, however, for any 
attempt to ascertain the origin of these forms must be -més, since that is 
the only member of the group whose OHG pronunciation is known. 
Neither -més nor any remaining member of the series is attested in any 
other Germanic language; the investigator must at once resort to 
Indo-European, and strive to find out how the OHG termination stands 
related to the verbal system of the parent speech. 

Before essaying an explanation of his own, the writer will review the 
theories hitherto advanced. 

(1) IE *mes + *mé. 

Brugmann (Kurz. Vergl. Gram. 2.591): 


Ahd. beramés gamés mit auffallendem s war wohl urspriinglich nur adhortativ 
und hatte in dieser Funktion einen starken Nebenton auf der Endung (vgl. lit. 
eimé ‘eamus’ = *eimé neben etme ‘imus’). Vielleicht ist der Wechsel in der 
Quantitait des Vokals urindg. nur in der s-losen Form vorhanden gewesen, (*mé 
*mo vgl. auch ved. ma neben ma) und ahd. més in urgermanischer Zeit fiir més nach 
*mé (got. bairai-ma) eingetreten. 


Brugmann assumes IE accent on -més to preserve the s in OHG. 
Such accent is unlikely; the 3 pers. of the same paradigm in OHG has 


birit berant, of which the ¢ can come only from root accent: IE *bhéreti 
*bhérontt. Moreover, even if the IE accent had been on -més, it is 
improbable that the s would have remained, for it was leveled in inflec- 
tional syllables in Germanic to z, which became r in West Germanic and 
fell when finalinOHG. Brugmann supposes a secondary accent in OHG 
to preserve the s; but such accent, if strong enough to keep the s, would 
change IE é (Gme. #) to OHG ad. The transfer of long é from *mé is, 
to be sure, a type of blend to be expected, for there is often confusion 
between primary and secondary endings in IE. But Brugmann does 
not explain why the resultant -més does not appear in Gothic, where the 
final IE s would normally remain and IE é would stay @. In Gothic the 
ablaut-grade would be appropriate; Gothic has dat. sing. -amma from 
IE *-osmé; gen. pl. -é from IE *-ém; pret. ind. 2 sing. -dés from IE *dhés. 
Old High German, however, has in these same situations -emu, *-o, -tds 
from IE *-esmd, *-6m, *-dhés. Therefore the opt. 1 pl. IE *mé rather 
than *mé would be the proper form for German. If this *mé had blended 
with ind. mds to produce *més, that form would have been parallel to 
OHG -tés in the preterit 2 sing., and therefore in accord with the OHG 
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system. So, if the vowel of the ind. really comes from the opt., OHG 
should exhibit *beramds (ind.), *berému (opt.), instead of the actual 
beramés, berém. 

2. IE -més. 

Kluge (Urgerm. 186): 


Da s von ahd. més beweist ... dass der Akzent vorgerm. auf dem é geruht haben 
muss: unbetontes urgerm. é bleibt ... erhalten: also verhilt sich germ. m(iz): 
mis = idg. 4 més: més. (idg. bhéromes: imés.) 


This theory is open to the same objections as Brugmann’s, relative 
tos. Furthermore, IE més does not lengthen under the accent; ef. Vedic 
bhirdmas : smds; Doric Greek gépoues : eiues. The accentual equation 
proposed by Kluge is really based on the phenomena of the New Ger- 
manic languages, and can not be regarded as proving anything for IE. 

Others have advanced theories based upon similar accentual founda- 
tions; these may be quoted without further comment. 


Grimm (Deut. Gram’. 1.856): Die 1. plu. -amés -wmés -émés -imés iibertrifft das 
goth. -am -um -dima -eima und bezeugt ein friiheres goth. -ams -ums -aimas(?) 
-eimas(?), welches sich zu -amés, etc. verhalt wie blints zu plintér und den s. 808 
vermutheten dat. plu. fiskams, viscumér bestiirkt. 

Loewe (Germ. Sprachw*, 2.100): Die Dehnstufe -més erscheint in ahd. beramés, 
wobei sich das s aus Betonung der pluralischen Personalendung bei den athe- 
matischen Verben erklirt. 

Mausser (Mhd. Gram. 1010): Wenn die Form idg. Basis hatte, musste Pri- 
miirendung -més (zur Intensivierung) angenommen werden. 


3. IE *-mési. 
Wilmanns (Deut. Gram. 3.7): 


Wenn die Form altes idg. Erbteil ist, so wire als urspriingliche Endung mési 
vorauszusetzen, und diese hitte ihre nichsten Verwandten in air. -mi. Das ai. 
-masi unterscheidet sich von der hochdeutschen Form durch die Quantitit, das 
air. lisst sich sowohl auf mes? als auf mési zuriickfiihren. Dass aber von allen 
germanischen Sprachen nur das Ahd. diese mit dem Keltischen iibereinstimmende 
Endung bewahrt haben sollte, wire doch sehr auffallend. 


Wilmanns is on solid ground in assuming mési rather than més to 
dispose of the difficulty with the s; but he leaves the origin and connec- 
tions of IE mési unexplained. 

4. IE *-mansi (mas + man). 

W. Scherer (Zur Gesch. deut. Spr. 299) suggests that IE *masi + man produces 
II. *mansi, Gme. mensi, which, by loss of and nasalization of the vowel with 
compensatory lengthening, results, after subsequent denasalization, in OHG 
“mes, 
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Comparative grammarians today would speak of *mes + *men rather 
than *mas + *man, for the Sanskrit vowels are no longer regarded as 
identical with those of IE. Furthermore, Gme. *mensi, if it had existed, 
would have given OHG *mens. Nasalization and lengthening through 
loss of n occur in Anglo-Saxon, but not in German: OE gds, wiiscean, 
hos, dist, ést, OHG gans, wunsken, hansa, dunst, enstt. 

dS. Ik *-maisz. 

Kégel, (PB Beitriige 8.127): 


Joh. Schmidt (Vokal. 2.279) ... fiihrt més ohne zweifel richtig auf-mais zuriick, 
weil alle tbrigen é in althochd. endsilben (sobald die linge bis in die historische 
zeit hineinreicht) auf friiheres ai hinweisen; da aber die erhaltung des s zwingt, 
den verlust eines auslautenden vokals anzunehmen, so kann die urgermanische 
gestalt des suffixes nur -maisi gewesen sein, und von da zu ved. -masi ist nur noch 
ein schritt. Die epenthese macht keine schwierigkeit, wenn auch die genaueren 
bedingungen, unter welchen sie eintritt, noch nicht ermittelt sind; denn einen 
ganz analogen fall erkennt man leicht in ahd. n. sg. blintér aus *blindazt. 


Phonetically, IE *-mazst would correspond perfectly to OHG -més; but 
KXégel does not make a good case for the epenthesis. There is no Il 
-masi, but instead mes?; consequently -mazsz could not have arisen in 
the manner in which Kégel assumes that it did. 

5. A pronoun related to Modern Bavarian -mer -me. 


Kuhn (Zeit. 18.322) suggests Ili *majas; quotes Bav. mir gemme, gemme mir, 
which he translates ‘wir geben wir’, ‘geben wir wir’. 

Paul (PB Beitriige 4. 421) agrees in the main with Kuhn, but is vague and 
dubious regarding the Ilo form to be expected (4.423): 

An eine unmittelbare ableitung des més aus einer grundform *majas, wie sie 
Kuhn annimmt, kann ich allerdings nicht glauben. Vielmehr miissen wir die 
gotische form ve/s als gemeingermanisch ansehen. Dic lautlichen schwierigkeiten 
liegen nicht sowol in dem im, als in dem é und der erhaltung des s. in hinweis auf 
altn. vr, alts. ags. wué und auf die erhaltung des s in alts. dagos ags. dagas gewiihrt 
doch keine befriedigenden analogieen. Die form bleibt riitselhaft, aber eine 
lésung des riitsels darf nur auf dem angedeuteten wege versucht werden. 


The theory is hard to defend. Modern Bavarian -me is derived from 
uuir. MHG han uuir > hamwir > hambir > hammir > hammer > 
hamme. The m developed in this way was later transferred to the 
independent wir, producing an independent mir. Hence mir gemme. 
That the -me is the same as mir (wir) is shown by the intermediate 
form -mer, staiymer, hammer (ef. Behaghel, Gesch. Deut. Spr. 301). 

Old English wé is not relevant. OF has wé and we in exact parallelism 
to mé, me, pe, be, gé, ge. Vrisian exhibits wi, mi, bi; Old Saxon wi, mz, g7, 
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we, me, ge. All these forms are due to obscuration, compensatory 
lengthening, and analogy. 

Germanic had the accentual pairs: accented *mek, *bek, unaccented 
*mik, *bik. By loss of k (cf. Danish jeg, mig, dig, pronounced jaz, maz, 
dai, je, me, de), the accented forms became mé Pé, the unaccented mi i, 
through compensatory lengthening. When these forms in their turn 
came into unstressed sentence position, new short forms me pe mi pi 
were produced. 

Gme. *wis > WGme. *wir > OE OSax. wi. Through the influence 
of the forms mé Pé, paralleling mi }7, the form we was introduced. M7: 
mé = pi: pé = wi: we. 

Icelandic mér, bér, vér, sér are reductions of mir, thir, vir, sir, which 
appear in this latter form in the Old Swedish dialect of Gotland. Ice- 
landic var, gen. of vér, suggests IE *wé in ablaut with IE *wez. But the 
connection must be pre-Germanic. The common Gme. form is wis. 

The pronominal hypothesis, as formulated by Kuhn and Kégel, is not 
valid. No form has existed in Germanic which could provide a pro- 
nominal foundation for OHG-més. There is, to be sure, excellent reason 
to believe that all personal endings were originally pronouns; but they 
must have been appended to the verbal roots in primordial IE times, 
doubtless many thousands of years before the separation of the several 
languages from the mother speech. 

As has been shown in the foregoing discussion, there are three difficult 
points on which the entire demonstration must turn: 

(1) Does the s in OHG -més come from ultimate IE s (i.e., absolutely 
final) or from penultimate IE s (i.e., s + final vowel)? Does Verner’s 
Law operate for either s? 

(2) From what IE vowel is derived the OHG unstressed long é? 

(3) Given a phonetically valid IE form, how can this form be 
brought into logical and organic relation to the known IE verbal system? 


1. THE ORIGIN OF $ 


IE s, both ultimate and penultimate, appears in Gothic as final s, 
without apparent influence of Verner’s Law. Thus IE *bhéresz, *bhérois, 
*dhéghos, *dhégheso, *statts, *p]jnds > Goth. bairis, batrais, dags, dagis, 
stabs, fulls. That this Gothic s is from a previous z is proved by such 
forms as hwazuh, bizdzuh, anparizuh, where the appended particle -uh 
has preserved Germanic z. That the s : z alternation of Verner’s Law 
was leveled to z in East and North Germanic is further demonstrated 
by the prevalence of r in similar situations in Norse. 
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Old High German, however, agrees neither with Gothie nor with 
Norse. Its treatment of IE inflectional s appears from the following 


tables: 


a. In Verbs. 


IE 
*bhérois 
*bhéris 
*sis 
*kousidhés -dhés 


b. In Nouns and Adjectives. 


Ik 
*dhoghos 
*dhoghos' 
*ghébhas 
*ghostis 
*ghostezes 
*statts 
*pInés 
*stigands 
*stigénos 


Ultimate s 


Norse 
berir 
berir 
sér 
heyrdir 


Norse 
dagr 
dagar 
giafar 
gestr 
gestir 
stadr 
fullr 


stiginn (= nr) 


OHG 
berés 
bdaris 
Sis 
hortés 


OHG 


tag 

taga 

geba, geba 
gast 

gestt 

stat 

full 

stigan 


Summary: IE ultimate s remains in verbs in Old High German, but falls 


in nouns and adjectives. 


Penultimate s 


IE 
*bhérest 
*dhogheso 
*dhdoghoso 


Norse 


berr 
dags 
dagas 


OHG 


biris 
tages 
tagas 


Summary: IE penultimate s remains in Old High German. 


The apparent preservation of ultimate s in OHG pres. and pret. opt. 
2 sing. and pret. ind. 2 sing. is due to the analogy of OHG s from the IE 
primary ending -si. Thus OHG pres. opt. berés, pret. opt. bdris, pret. 
ind. hértds exhibit in reality not IE ultimate s by direct phonological 
transmission, but IE penultimate s, obtained analogically from the 
OHG pres. ind. forms such as biris, lobds, habés, ete. 


1The wavy circumflex denotes tri-moric length, not word-accent. 
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Phonetically speaking, I! ultimate s falls in ONG, and IIE penulti- 
mate s remains. The s of OHG -més must be phonologically derived 
from IE penultimate s; here there can be no question of analogy, since 
-més (with its variants) is the only OHG 1 plu. form having an s. 


2. THE PROVENIENCE OF LONG @ 


OHG unstressed @ arose from either Gme. ai, I]! a2, at, o7, or Gme. 
&, #1, 1K @, @&. The OHG opt. berés corresponds to Goth. bairais, 1¢ 
*bhérois. The é of OHG pres. ind. habés, thagés, Goth. habdis, bahitis, 
comes from Gme. &/, IK &, a conjugational stem which was in reality 
a blending of IE éand é:; ef. Latin habeo, taceo, moneo, habémus, tacémus, 
monémus. The Goth. weak pret. 2 sing. -dés (Gme. *d#s, IlX *dhés) 
has no counterpart in OHG, although it is borrowed from Old Saxon by 
Isidor 21.13, chiminnerédes. The usual OHG weak pret. 2 sing. -dés 
-t6s (IK. *-dhds) implies, however, that, were Ilé *-dhés represented at all 
in OHG, it would have long é. 

In view of these facts, we conclude that the é of OHG -més must come 
from one or more of the IF series: a7, az, ot, é, &. 


3. THE INDO-EUROPEAN ANALOGUE OF OLD HIGH GERMAN -més 


The IE primary personal endings of the active exhibit in the 1, 2,3 


sing. and 3 pl. a highly significant relation to the corresponding termi- 
nations of the middle: 

Active: m---7 S---12 t---7 

Middle: m-a-i S-a-1 t-a-i 

The consonantal elements m, s, t, nt are identica’: the vowel 7 is every- 
where the same. The coincidence of these parts provokes the thought 
that the inserted a of the middle may likewise answer perfectly to an 
element lost from the active. What docs this a represent? What does 
the corresponding zero represent? 

The solution comes at once to mind, when it is recollected that Id 
at coalesced with az in all the daughter languages, and that this process 
had probably been finished even before the dispersion. Primordial 92 
is late If az. This diphthong az represents the reduction of the long 
i-diphthongs exactly as the vowel 7 represents the reduction of the short 
i-diphthongs. Both -mz and -maz are reductions, the first of mez, moi, 
the second of méz, mot. 

In unreduced original form the entire scheme must have been: 
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Primary Active, Basic Vowels e/o. 
Singular Dual Plural 
-"-mt, -'-mot 1 -wés, -uds -més(i), -més(t) 
-’-set, -'-sot 2. -thés, -thds -thé, -tho 
-’-tct, -'-toi 3 ? ? -’-ntei, -’-ntoi 


Primary Middle, Basic Vowels é/6 


-'-mii, -'-moi 1 -wés, -yds 1 -més(z), -mos(i) 
-'-sti, -'-sdi 2 -thés, thos 2 -thé, tho 
~'-t0i, -'-t01 2 Ft ¢ 3 -'-ntéi, -’-ntoi 


This symmetrical paradigm appears to have broken down in the 1-2 
dual and plural of the middle voice. The dual can not be reconstructed 
at all. The 1-2 pl. seem to have interpolated a consonant, IK dh, into 
the active forms to supplant the s and th, and thus produce a new sort of 
middle. Greek -e(c)0a, -(c)6e, Vedic -mahe, -dhve, Avestan -maide, 
duye illustrate this type of structure. 

It is by no means impossible, however, that the 1-2 pl. as indicated 
in the ideal design above shown, may have survived the introduction of 
the newer dh-form and may have lived on in isolated instances. At 
least to the 1 pl. *-mész, Old High German -més gives perfect phonetic 
correspondence. 


The tokens of the middle voice in IE are az, dh, and, following the 
surmised original pattern, 1-2 pl. é@. Of these tokens az is the dominant 
one; it occurs in Indic in all persons. Consequently it would be nothing 
strange or surprising if the diphthong az had made its way into the sur- 
mised original 1-2 pl. -més, -thé, changing them to -mésai, -maisaz, -thai 
(ef. Old Prussian 1-2 pl. -maz -tai), and thus producing a paradigm 
vocalically similar to the Indo-Iranian one, but without the consonant 
dh. 

The middle would then appear in two forms in IE, one (Greek-Indo- 
Iranian) with dh, one (Germanic) without dh: 


Primary Middle with dh; ai generalized. 


Singular Plural 
bhero-mat bhero-medhai, -maidhat. 
bhere-sat bhere-dhyai, -dhuyat 
bhere-taz bhero-ntai 
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Primary Middle without dh; a@ generalized. 


Singular Plural 
bhero-mai bhero-mésai, -maisat 
bhere-sat bhere-thai, -tai 
bhere-tat bhero-niat 


This paradigm without dh may, on the basis of OHG -més, which 
corresponds phonetically to -mésaz, -maisai, be considered the Primitive 
Germanic one. With leveling of the IE stem vowel to o throughout, we 
obtain 


Primitive Germanic Middle 


Singular Plural 
bera-mat bera-m#zai, -maizar 
bera-zat bera-at 
bera-Sat bera-nd ar 


In Gothic the 2-3 sing. and 3 pl. are attested; the other forms must 
be starred: 


Gothic Middle 


Singular Plural 
*batra-ma *batra-méza, -maiza 
batra-za *batra-da 
batra-da batra-nda 


It is somewhat difficult to construct the Old High German; for there 
exist in that language no parallel instances of IE unstressed az in the 
third syllable. In dissyllabic words, the final unstressed long diphthongs 
yield short vowels in OHG: IE *dhoghéi, *onstét > OHG tage, enstz. 
Protected unstressed 07 gives OHG e: IE *bheroit > OHG bere. The 
Old English form hatte, often cited as representative of Gothic hditada, 
is unconvincing; since it was also used as a past tense, and may well 
have obtained its -te from such weak preterits as OE théhte. 

The Gothic with final -a instead of -ai warrants the assumption that, 
owing to its distance from the beginning of the word (third syllable, in 
1 pl. even fourth syllable), IE az was deprived of the normal amount of 
time for its pronunciation and was consequently weakened to a sort of 
ain Gothic and to zeroin OHG. If that conclusion is correct, the Old 
High German must have appeared: 
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Old High German Middle 


Singular Plural 
*bera-m bera-més 
*bera-s bera-t 
*bera-t bera-nt 


The plural forms actually exist, but with active meaning. Apart from 
the difference of stem, the middle endings -m, -s, -t, -més, -t, -né coincide 
with the active of the mi-verbs except in the 1 pl.: middle -més, active 
-m < IE -mes. This close resemblance between active and middle 
brought about a semantic change in the ending -més. When the middle 
meaning came to be expressed by the pronoun s7h and the passive mean- 
ing by wesan and werthan, the original middle 1 pl. -més, its medio-passive 
connotation forgotten, was appended to the active to provide a distine- 
tion between sing. and pl. in mi-verbs: habém, habémés, lobém, lobimés, 
tudm, tuomés. From such verbs the termination was carried over to all 
sorts of verbs, and finally, like the similar extension of Latin -mus, came 
to be employed in other tenses than the present indicative. 

It is probable that the ending -més was already obsolescent in Old High 
German. It must have been understood by all who read or heard the 
church documents, but was most likely employed in conversation only 
in earlier OHG times. The translators found it useful in rendering 
Latin -mus, much as an English translator might use, to represent Latin 
-t, the archaic 3 sing. in -th. In later OHG times the people must have 
for the most part spoken -m or -n instead of -més in common speech; for, 
after the passing of the translation vogue in literature, -més disappeared 
altogether. Middle High German has -en (< OHG ind. -am, opt. ém). 

The variant forms are to be explained as obscurations, mixtures, 
dialect forms, or outright scribal mistakes. Mes, mez, mess, men can 
not have come from IE mes and men, both of which give OHG -m. 
Mes must be due to an obscuration of més or merely careless omission of 
the length-sign. Mez and mess are obvious errors of the copyist; they 
occur but rarely, and are phonologically impossible as analogues of 
anything in Indo-European. Men is probably a mixture of the termi- 
nation -mes with the later form -m (-n). The abbreviation m™ may 
mean men, mes, or més. Masis Alemannic and Bavarian dialect for més. 


The facts presented indicate that Old High German bera-més corre- 
sponds to a Gothic *batra-méza, *batra-maiza, Germanic *bera-mé&za1, 
*bera-maizat, Indo-European *bhero-mésai, *bhero-maisat. 
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This solution, though not unassailable, is constructed on a broader 
basis of fact than any theory previously advanced. It disposes of the 
most stubborn of the difficulties encountered, inasmuch as 

(1) It explains the phonology of -més and provides an etymon which 

satisfies phonetic law; 

(2) It connects the OHG form with an attested Gothic paradigm and 

exhibits it as a complement of surviving Gothic forms; 

(3) It correlates the termination with the fundamental structure of 

the personal endings in Indo-European. 





FRENCH WORDS WITH e FOR o IN UNACCENTED INITIAL 
SYLLABLES 


Ursan T. Houtmes 
Tue UNiverRsiTy oF Nortu CAROLINA 


{In OF r. words of the type meneie < moncta, peroindre < porvindre the e 
is a weakening of the o when adjacent to a liquid or nasal which tended 
to be syllabic. This phenomenon was more frequent in eastern dialects. 
lhe progressive changes of an o in this position, to judge from modern 
dialect forms, must have been poroindre > peroindre or paroindre > 
proindre. The last form, with zero grade of the vowel, was seldom 
written in the older texts because of conservatism in spelling. ] 


In a recent article (PMLA 49.994-1004) Ephraim Cross considers the 
preservation and weakening of the initial unaccented vowels in a number 
of the Romance tongues. He reaches a conclusion that is not strictly 
new, but none the less correct, that ‘initial loss is far more gradual and 
more limited than the loss [of a vowel] in other syllables’! No Romance 
linguist would dispute this; but, ‘because of the special psychical power 
inherent in this portion of the word’, it is all the more strange when a 
vowel in that position is persistently altered. We must not be satisfied 
with generalization alone. There is a group with this alteration, occur- 
ring quite widely in French (also in Provencal and in some of the 
Italian dialects) which, to the best of my knowledge, has not received 
systematic attention. This is the type dominium > demaine, moneta > 
meneie and menoie, honorem > enor, mollitia > meloéz? in Burgundy, 
colucula > quelogne or quenouille, dum interim > dementre, *doration > 
derése,? dum non > dene,’ forasticu > ferasche, bornos > bernuche, bul- 
lucea > beloce, dolorosu > deloros, commune > quemune (Brut 223), 
communicare > quemungier, bod ana > bedaine, pro ungere > poroindre 


1 PMLA 49.1004. 

2 Von Wartburg in FEW. 

3R. Levy in Modern Philology 27.155. In this and in similar cases a word that 
is habitually proclitic has the same phonologic history as an unaccented initial 
syllable. With this in mind it is possible to add to the list en < on < homo, 
frequent in Old French, on being proclitic before a following verb. 
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> peroindre,* submustare > semouster, subcurrere > secourre, sub longe 
> selonc, submonere > semondre, and even dominicella > demeiselle > 
demoiselle. We add two of Antoine Thomas’ etymologies which are 
pertinent: Walloon rogon > regon,' and robulla > Franco-Provencal 
revola.’ We are not certain how to place the so-called proclitics nen < 
non, mes < mos, tes < tos, ses < sos; Picard men beside mon, and 
similarly ten and sen beside ton and son. There are also je < jo and 
the article or object pronoun le < lo. The difficulty here is that all 
these monosyllabic forms frequently occur in the interior or at the close 
of phrases where they are not proclitic but intertonic and enclitic. It 
is a well-known fact that o in these positions could weaken to the help- 
ing vowel e. It remains a question whether these forms were more 
common in the initial or proclitic position, which would bring them 
under the problem we are now discussing. 

The above list of examples was gathered for me by my assistant, 
George Sulkin of the University of North Carolina. He examined the 
various etymological dictionaries of the French language, as well as the 
phonological grammars and certain other references, with a view to 
making a representative, unbiased grouping of the instances where e 
replaces 0, in any Old French example, and in all later dialect and 
literary forms where this e for 0 constantly occurs. 

It is important to consider the phonetic value of this e from o. In 
my opinion it could only have been from early times a mute e or ‘schwa’; 
Miss M. K. Pope, in her recent survey of French phonology, does not 
agree with this. She treats it as a close e syllabic which, at some later 
date not specified, could be reduced to a mute e.? Doubtless this was 
suggested to her by the modern pronunciation of séjour < subdiurnare 
beside semondre, secourir, selon, secousse, and other cases which are 
listed in this article. But I prefer to see séjour < subdiurnare as a form 
with a history similar to that of séduire < séducere, beside subducere.® 
It is also possible that séjour got its close e by the analogy of sédé or 


4 While he is fully aware of the variants pouroindre, paroindre, peroindre, and 
proindre, Gunnar Tilander does not explain them as we do in the present article. 
He speaks of prefix change (pro to per) and of a loss of vowel similar to Anglo- 
Norman ferez > frez (Romania 56.271-5). 

5’ Nouveaux essais de philologie francaise 316-7 (Paris, 1905). 

6 Mélanges d’étymologie frangaise? 170-1 (Paris, 1927). 

7 From Latin to Modern {French with especial consideration of Anglo-Norman 
§490 (Manchester, 1934). 

8 Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine 275 (Paris, 
1932). Subtus- was often substituted for sub- in all the compounds with sub-; 
e.g. souzduire, souzjourn, etc. 
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sédés, since the idea of ‘sitting’ might be felt in the word. G. Rydberg?® 
fully attests the existence of the mute e in the earlier period of the 
French language, and on more than one occasion cites words with which 
we are now concerned. The helping vowel in the final and intertonic 
positions must certainly have been a mute e; it is noteworthy that this e 
could rhyme in Old French only with unaccented e < a. It did not 
rhyme with e < &° If Pope wishes to postulate such a series of 
changes as *doration > [*dérése] > derése or drez (in eastern French 
dialects), it is for her to prove that the second form in this series ever 
existed. 

We assume then that o in the initial accented syllable of a certain 
class of words could weaken to the mute e. It is necessary to seek some 
phonetic explanation for this, and yet, strange to relate, this phe- 
nomenon has long been neglected by competent authorities. Cross 
speaks of this alteration only with reference to dum interim and to do- 
mesticus (in early Italian), and explains it by a prefix change." The 
Schwan-Behrens Grammatik des Altfranzésischen refers to ‘dialectische 
Sonderentwicklung’ in listing a few notable examples with no further 
explanation ;” still other authoritative historical grammars do not treat 
the phenomenon at all.!* Pope states that all the pertinent examples 
show a dissimilation of the o to a close e before an accented o or u 
(a change which, she says, did not take place in Anglo-Norman). I 
do not admit the dissimilation of such an initial unaccented o to a 
close e. It is true, however, that a number of the cases listed do show 
the initial e preceding an accented o or u, particularly in the case of 
compounds of sub-, but there are also cases where other conditions pre- 
vail. There are a sufficient number of instances where the initial o 
altered to an e before an a or a front vowel, or two syllables before the 
accent, to cause us to look for an additional explanation. 

The suggestion made by the Schwan-Behrens Grammatik has much 


9 Zur Geschichte des franzosischen a (Upsala, 1896-1907). 

10 The late Professor E. S. Sheldon of Harvard University was very emphatic 
in pointing this out to his classes. Consult also Tobler, Vom franzésischen 
Versbau' p. 150 (Leipzig, 1910). 

11 PMLA 49.999. 

12 12th ed. §95A (Leipzig, 1925). 

13 Some notice of the phenomenon should be expected in: Meyer-Liibke, Gram- 
matik d. romanischen Sprachen (Leipzig, 1890-9) 1 §§369, 377, 383; Kr. Nyrop, 
Grammaire historique de la langue francaise? (Copenhagen, 1914) 1. §§260-1; A. 
Dauzat, Histoire de la langue francaise (Paris, 1930) §§29-30; E. Bourciez, Précis 
de la phonétique frangaise® (Paris, 1921) $19. 

14 See note 7; add also §1109. 
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to be said for it, as far as it goes. Many of the examples which we have 
listed are sufficiently odd in their general phonology to suggest that they 
came into the general language from a source other than Francian. Nor 
can it be denied that in modern dialect speech the weakening of such 
an 9 to e, and then to zero, is common in eastern Franee. A search 
through the Von Wartburg FEW and through the ALF makes it quite 
clear that this shift is regular, for a certain class of words, in the Walloon 
territory, the Meuse, Meurthe-et-Moselle, Haute-Saone, Doubs, and in 
the Vosges. Antoine Thomas, in proposing an etymology penesse < 
*nolinasse, remarked apropos of the dialect of Montbéliard (Doubs): 
‘Quant au théme, l’affaiblissement de o protonique n’est pas rare (Con- 
tejean enregistre denat pour donner, en-quemencier pour commencer)’.'” 
This statement might be taken as an indication that Thomas had no 
thought of any alteration to a fully syllabic close e; nor do his examples 
show a following tonic o or u. Although the eastern dialects are more 
constant in showing this weakening of initial unaccented o to e, or to 
zero, under certain conditions which we hope to define, this change 
could occur in other sections of the French-speaking territory. The 
word commencer, as found on map 313 of the ALF, is recorded as 
kmasé in the Loire-Inf. (no. 466), as the same in the Vendée (no. 448), 
also as kamdasé (no. 540); in the Manche (no. 393) it is kmact. In the 
eastern dialects munnaie is very common as mnay or mnoy. It is also 
manoy in the Walloon districts, showing a weakness of the 0 which has 
not quite reached the stage of a mute e; the same can be said for mitni 
and miiné, variants which are scattered throughout northern France. 
The word beloce < bullucea is a synonym for prune which belongs prop- 
erly to the eastern part of France (see map 1097 of the ALF). Frequent. 
rariants in the dialects are blés (nos. 176, 164, 143, 140, ete.). A form 
balos, similar to manoy—with lesser grade of weakening—occurs as far 
towards the center of France as the Aisne (no. 230). The conclusion 
to be drawn from this dialect evidence, which we have abbreviated con- 
siderably, is that forms with an o weakened to the mute e, or to zero, 
in the initial unaccented syllable, are by far more frequent in eastern 
France; but, as they are not strictly confined to that region, we are 
justified in searching for a general phonetic tendency. There was a 
standard of French spelling as early as the twelfth century.'!® An Old 


15 Hssais de philologie frangaise 376 (Paris, 1897). The dialect dictionary by 
Contejean is no. 620 in the Von Wartburg Bibliographie des dietionnaires patois 
(Paris, 1984). 

% This is amply discussed by C. Beaulieux in his Histoire de Vorthographe 
francaise 1.43 ff. (Paris, 1927). 
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French word with e from 9, in the initial position, might have been 
regularly corrected by the scribes to show an ou or 0; similarly an e 
that had become zero might have been restored by the learned scribes. 
It is difficult therefore to determine how widespread an e < 0 may 
have been in the earlier period of the French language. 

We are now ready for our analysis of the list of examples. These 
were gathered mechanically, and yet it will be observed that they fall 
regularly into types. The o weakens to e: (1) between a stop and a 
nasal or liquid, as in demaine < dominium, beloce < bullucea; (2) simply 
before a nasal, as in enor < honore; (3) occasionally between a liquid or 
nasal and a stop, as in regon < rogon; (4) rarely between a dental stop 
and an s or between two s’s, as in tesoire < *tosoire < tonsoria, and 
possibly in tes and ses; (5) between an s and c in secourre < subcurrere, 
and between b and d in bedaine < bod ana. With but few exceptions 
the bulk of the examples listed come under cases (1), (2), and (3), where 
the o has weakened when immediately adjacent to a liquid or a nasal. 

The sounds m, n, l, and r, and, to a lesser degree, y and w, have an 
important phonetic feature in common. They are consonants with a 
decided vowel quality which can take the place of an adjacent vowel 
reduced in grade. Similarly, by corollary, they make it easier for the 
adjacent vowel to reduce in grade. That weakening and then syncope 
of a vowel could occur in the conditions which I have defined above 
as (1), (2), (3), isevident from examples scattered sporadically through- 
out the history of Vulgar Latin and of French. Their sporadic nature 
may be expected in view of spelling conservatism and of other inter- 
fering conditions. Compare the history in Vulgar Latin and in Gallo- 
Romance of *crotlare < corrotulare, creus < corrosus, drectu < directu, 
and the form attested by Varro: quiritare,” which presumably gave 
first *critare. These are cases of syncope before r. We observe the loss 
of initial e before lin later French ploton < peloton, pluche < peluche, 
beside brouette < beruete, vrat < verat, vrille < verille® These give only 
a broken picture of what was surely a continual possibility. We have 
cited from the modern dialects a number of examples of a similar syn- 
cope before n or m in this position. Condition (3) may appear more 
strange. Observe that standardized Walloon spelling writes dener, 
whereas the modern pronunciation in that region is dney. Similarly in 
Vulgar Latin retundus < rotundus and in modern Walloon regon < 
rogon we might assume that the actual pronunciation always tended 
towards *r-tundus and *y-gon in rapid speech. Tor me this is somewhat, 


17 De lingua latina 6.68. 
18 Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik 1.372. 
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substantiated when I see, on map 1891 of the ALF, reont < retundus 
represented in Puy-de-Dome by ydé and rdédo (no. 805) and by ryé in 
Jura (no. 927), and throughout Ain. The Jura has also rwé (no. 938). 
This map covers only the lower half of France; we might expect similar 
variations in the other eastern dialects. 

Of the few remaining cases, conditions (4) and (5), where the o has 
weakened to an e, it may be said that syncope would be strongly desired 
in the combination s-c. In the unaccented penult position at least, the 
vowel tended to drop easily between a labial and a consonant; this might 
explain bedaine < bod ana. Between two dentals also we should expect 
a tendency towards vowel weakening. 

In sum I propose to see in these French and low Romance forms where 
an initial unaccented o has weakened to e, not a dissimilation, not a 
prefix interchange, but a movement towards syncope of the vowel. 
That this occurred more regularly, in the case of the sonorous vowel 0, 
in the eastern dialects suggests that we have to do here with the sen- 
tence rhythm of a people of Germanic strain as opposed to the accent 
of those of Gallo-Roman tendencies. Such a syncope was made very 
possible when the o was adjacent to a nasal or a liquid. Many of the 
words in central French, showing this phenomenon, may have strayed 
there from eastern dialects; but the same may well have occurred with 
less regularity in more central French speech where it was more often 
than not covered up by a system of standard spelling which preferred 
the o to the e or zero. 

There are cases of the sporadic coloring of an initial unaccented vowel 
which do not properly concern us here. Particularly in Italy, a front 
vowel may receive labial coloring under influence from adjacent labial 
consonants: de mane > domani, French af-fubler < ad-fibulare. ‘These 
would resemble a contradiction of the treatment which we have been 
discussing, but the problem is a different one. There is French goupil- 
lon < guepillon ‘brush’ with a certain analogy from goupil ‘fox’.’® 
Baist suggested that an adjacent r could labialize an adjacent vowel: 
former < fermer.?° He failed to convince his coworkers, but these cases 
might be related in an opposite tendency to what I have discussed. 
J. Kurylowicz has indicated most interestingly that the Celtic speakers 
of the Alpine region could confuse o and a*! which (we add) may be 
responsible for Fr. achoison < *accasione < occasione. In this connection 


19 A, Thomas, Essais 390 ff. 


20 Zeitsch. f. rom. Phil. 28.94 ff. 
*1 Mélanges linguistiques offerts 1 M. J. Vendryes 203 ff. (Paris, 1925). 
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note Welsh achos < occasio and achub < occupo. In the case of the 
well-known olifant < elephante another element may be present. The 
Norman variation frat < feraz is not infrequent, and is to be expected.” 
We suggested above that a was a possible alternative, if the o did not 
weaken as far as the mute e. If this be true, we can explain damoiselle 
beside demoiselle, dame < domina and dan < domine (both in the pro- 
clitic position) without recourse to analogy. Remember Provencal en 
< don < domine, for which another explanation has been given.™ 


22 Romania 25.532. 

23 A. Thomas believes in a form amégue < domesticu in his Mélanges d’ety- 
mologie 18. 

*%C. H. Grandgent, An Outline of the Phonology and Morphology of Old 
Provencal 25 (Boston, 1909). 





ROMANCE ETYMOLOGIES 
C. C. Rice 


CATAWBA COLLEGE 


[Etymologies are offered for avali, canhos, goffo, migrarse, mucca, potiron.] 


Provengal avalir ‘to disappear’, along with Catalan abalir ‘to destroy’, 
has been derived by Spitzer! from Latin abolére ‘to abolish’. The con- 
jecture is recorded with a bare question-mark by Meyer-Liibke; and it 
is indeed very questionable in view of its phonetic irregularity; besides, 
there is no distinct evidence of the survival of this Classic Latin word 
in Vulgar Latin. 

Avalir is more probably cognate with Old French avaler ‘to lower’, 
‘to descend’, a derivative of vallum ‘valley’. This etymology involves 
no phonetic irregularity, but only a different conjugation and a shift of 
the meaning from that of ‘to lower’ to those of ‘to disappear’ and ‘to 
destroy’. In fact these three verbs may be said to be semantically 
related, if we consider that ‘disappearing’ is often a result of ‘lowering’ 
or sinking out of sight; and ‘destroying’ may be conceived as a result 
of ‘lowering’ taken in the sense of ‘throwing down’. 

If this etymology is correct, Catalan abalir, in view of its single J, 
must be regarded as a Provengal loanword. Its spelling with a b may 
be ascribed to the influence of Latin abolére. 


Portuguese canhos ‘table scraps’ was derived by Vianna? from *canius 
‘canine’. Meyer-Liibke declares this semantically difficult; but there 
seems to be no insuperable difficulty in connecting the meaning ‘canine’ 
with the meaning ‘table scraps’, if we recall the commonness of the 
custom of giving table scraps to dogs. Meyer-Liibke’s tersely stated 
objection may be due to the fact that the suffix -ius, confused in 
Vulgar Latin with the suffix -eus, is usually added to designate some- 
thing made of the thing designated by the primitive noun: so that 
*canius might have meant originally ‘made of the dog’, like the Greek - 
7a kiverw ‘dog’s flesh’, instead of ‘intended for the dog’, ‘dog’s food’. 


1 See Romanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch? 33a. 
2 Apostilos 1.223; Meyer-Ltibke, REW? 1595a. 
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However, the Vulgar Latin suffix in question occasionally designates 
merely association or connection, not material; for example in *gallius 
‘many-colored’ from gallus ‘rooster’, and in *furius ‘thievish’ from fur 
‘thief’; Vulgar Latin formations listed in Meyer-Liibke’s dictionary and 
supported by Romance formations. 


Italian goffo ‘loutish’ is derived by Diez,* followed by Pieri,‘ from 
Greek kxwods ‘blunt’, ‘stupid’. But Meyer-Liibke,® declaring that this 
etymon does not explain the ff, posits an onomatopoetic guff ‘clumsy’; 
he also remarks that Norwegian guff ‘fat person’ and English goff, guff 
‘fool’, pointed out in this connection by Braune,® must for historical 
reasons be rejected as etyma. 

Meyer-Liibke’s derivation of the Italian word from the alleged onoma- 
poctic guff, being quite unsupported by argument, is evidently im- 
probable. On the other hand, the phonology of the derivation from 
xwoos may be readily defended by quoting Meyer-Liibke himself; for 
in his Italienische Grammatik 153, he gives five examples of anomalous 
doubling, the first four of which seem quite analogous; these are cetto 
< cito, brutto < brutum, mecco < moechus, and orbacca < lauri baca. 
In fact, he here states that book-words adopted at a rather late date 
apparently lengthen the consonant. Italian mucco ‘mucus’ < mucus 
may also be noticed in this connection. These phonological parallels, 
whatever be their ultimate explanation, seem to me sufficiently numerous 
to render the etymology goffo < xwdds very probable. 


Catalan migrarse ‘to be bored’, ‘to languish’, has been derived by 
Spitzer’ from migrare ‘to wander’. Meyer-Liibke thinks the derivation 
improbable, since it involves the assumption that mzgrarse is a book- 
word. Indeed, the shift of meaning postulated seems very unlikely in 
the case of a purely learned word. 

The Catalan verb is more probably connected with migranya ‘head- 
ache’. While its formation is not normal, it is much like that of Pistojan 
rogare ‘to threaten loudly’ from arroganza ‘arrogance’. The process in 
question is back formation; the analogy of campanya : campar :: mon- 
tanya : montar may also be noted. 


3’ Etym. Wtb. d. rom. Spr. 186. 

4Studi Romanzi 4.168. 

5 REW? 3907. 

6 Zeitschr. f. rom. Phil. 18.514. 

7 See reference in Meyer-Liibke, REW? s.v. migrare. 
8 Salvioni, ZfrPh. 28.186; Meyer-Liibke, REW? 55. 
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The sense ‘to be bored’ may be connected with that of the etymon 
proposed, by assuming a semantic shift like that presented in English 
to prick ‘to feel a sharp pain’, ultimately from prick ‘a pointed instru- 
ment’. The Diccionari de la llengua catalana ab la correspondencia 
castellana (Barcelona, perhaps 1911) gives for migrarse also the mean- 
ings ‘to shrivel up’, ‘to become wrinkled’ (aixiquirse, arrugarse), the 
derivation of which from the primary sense ‘to languish’ seems to pre- 
sent no difficulty. 


Italian mucca ‘milch cow’ is associated by Meyer-Liibke with an 
alleged onomatopoetic *mukka; but, while the initial sounds mu- do 
suggest the lowing of a cow, the ensuing consonants are hard to explain 
on this basis, and Meyer-Liibke has not offered any explanation of them. 

The word is more probably connected with Vulgar Latin *muccus 
‘mucus’, which gives Italian mucco ‘nasal mucus’. For the meaning, 
compare Italian moccichino ‘dirty-nosed or whimpering baby’, from the 
same Latin stem. 


Modern Provengal boutareu, poutarel, poutaro® ‘mushroom’, and 
French potiron ‘edible mushroom’, ‘pumpkin’ (also appearing in the 
phrase courge potiron ‘pumpkin’) are derived by Schuchardt"® from Arabic 
Suir ‘toadstool’; but he admits that Arabic fe should give French and 
Provengal f, not p. His conjecture that the Arabic word, which has 


Semitic cognates like Aramaic pettirotd, may have been brought to 
France by Jewish or Arabic physicians, does not suffice to render the 
etymology phonetically or historically plausible, notwithstanding Ga- 
millscheg’s"' proposal of the indefensible Syriac cognate pdtirtd, which 
he sets down as the etymon of French potiron. 

I posit the Vulgar Latin type *pottarellu < *pottu ‘pot’ + the double 
suffix -arellu. Adams” gives three adjectival examples of the suffix 
-arel; Meyer-Liibke™ mentions five French examples of the use of the 
suffix -rellu. As for the sense, the tops of mushrooms may be said to 
resemble small inverted pots; or the original sense may have been 
adjectival—‘a little (vegetable) for the pot’. The initial consonant of 
the variant boutareu may easily be attributed to the influence of boutarel 
(Old Provengal botarel) ‘little cask’. The variant poutaro is due to the 


9 Mistral’s spelling. 

10Z. f. rom. Phil. 28.156; recorded without dissent by Meyer-Liibke, REW’. 
1 Kt. Wh. d. frz. Spr., 1928. 

12 Word-formation in Provengal 402. 

13 Rom. Gram. 2.545. 
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dropping of -ellu, the stem left being pottar- instead of the ancient pott-. 
The wu (ou) < 6 in all the Provengal forms is regular, as in portare > 
pourta, dormire > dourmi. 

French potiron represents an augmentative type *potiarone instead of 
the diminutive *pottarellu. The pretonic vowel of potiron may be due 
to some associative interference, such as that of petit rond ‘little circle.’ 





MISCELLANEA 


THE ENGLISH OF THE ‘NOMENCLATOR’ 


The words cited from the ‘Nomenclator’ of Junius by Don Cameron 
Allen in the March number of Lanauaae (11.1) require much more 
critical study than he has given to them before any of them can be 
accepted as being of value for our knowledge of sixteenth century ver- 
nacular English. Some are very obvious misprints, as oisiris, Thurst- 
daye, morchen, rayle, sparthane for oistris (or otstrig), Thursedaye, more- 
hen, reyle (= reel), sparehauc (= sparehawk, sparrowhawk). To these 
may be added whule and hole-feared, (if these are in the edition of 1567; 
that of 1583 has whaule and holefeated = whole-footed), and hormine 
for har- or hermine. Such instances clearly make it doubtful whether 
any importance is to be attached to busshard, Wendisdaye and Christ- 
musse for the usual bussard, Wednesdaye, and Christmasse. It is pos- 
sible that there is some Northern authority behind the forms ku, lerck, 
nichtingale, feader, but these are just as likely to be due to the foreign 
printer, whose hand is clearly traceable in dysselstaff for dystaff and the 
dertien dayes for the Epiphany. The Flemish for the latter is given as 
derthiendach, but the English (apparently not otherwise recorded) must 
denote the whole period from Christmas to the Epiphany. For graccu- 
lus the edition of 1583 gives distinctly ka, chog as synonyms; the latter 
is an easy Flemish spelling for the usual English chogh(e). The form 
heffar may have been taken over from Huloet, who has ‘Yonge cowe or 
heffarth, cunix’. Further comparison with Huloet might yield interest- 
ing results. That swant is a geniune variant of want (a mole) is most 
improbable; it could readily result from a misunderstanding of molle 
s. want. 

The really puzzling entries are in the rendering of acus and trophaeum. 
There seems to be no other evidence for snacotfysshe and ganeyfysshe 
(ed. 1583 has ganefysche), which might easily be errors for snowt- and 
gar(re)fysshe. The only pyperfysshe recorded is a different species 
altogether. When Junius says it is called hornefysshe apud Cimbros, he 
no doubt simply means ‘in Wales’; in the Eng. Dial. Dict. hornfish is 
given as Cornish. Whether tobias, the name apud Sazones, is genuine 
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or not remains to be discovered. In the face of sparthane and oisiris, 
it is better to suspend judgment. 

Brave suggests an adoption of the med. L. bravium, brabium, but there 
is no independent evidence for it, and it would be hazardous to accept 
it on the mere evidence of Junius. It is worth noting that while the 
majority of the errors in the ‘Nomenclator’ are corrected or altered in 
the English version by Higgins, the entry for acus is retained entire, 
and that brave still figures under trophaeum. 

There is still something to be done on the English dictionaries of the 
sixteenth century, but the evidence of a work like the ‘Nomenclator’ 
can only be accepted after careful consideration of its real value. 

WituiaMm A. CRAIGIE 


PORTUGUESE sé” IN THE THIRD SINGULAR PRESENT INDICATIVE 


In most of the Romance languages ¢ of the final group sé fell very 
early; it may have fallen in Vulgar Latin.!. With the fall of the ¢ of est, 
the distinction between the 2nd and the 3d sing. pres. ind. of esse was 
obviously lost. 

There seems to have been great need to restore this distinction, for 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese all do so, each in a different manner. 
In Italian, a new form sez (from *ses)? was invented for the second per- 
son. In Spanish, the 2nd sing. fut. ind. eres (which was being replaced 
by a new future) was transferred to the present tense.* 

In Portuguese, the original 2nd sing. es was retained, and the dis- 
tinction between the two persons was restored by dropping final s in 
the 3d sing. As final s does not regularly fall in Portuguese, this 
development must be looked upon as induced by the analogy of the 
endings of almost all other verbs in the language, in which the distinc- 
tion between the two persons is made by final s in the 2nd person and a 
final vowel in the 3d person: the forms es and e correspond to the end- 
ings of these other verbs (deves, deve; partes, parte). 

Epwin B. WILLIAMS 


HIATUS IN THE THIRD PLURAL OF PORTUGUESE VERBS 


Two vowels of like quality (from the Vulgar Latin standpoint) regu- 
larly contract in Portuguese when an intervocalic consonant has fallen: 
dolérem > door > dor; lanam > laa > la; vidére > veer > ver. Excep- 


1C, H. Grandgent, Introduction to Vulgar Latin §285. 
2C. H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian §27.1. 
3R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramiatica histérica espafiola® §116.1. 
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tions to this rule are found in a few 3d pl. pres. ind. forms and in one 
3d pl. pres. subj. form. They are given below with their Latin etyma: 
Latin Portuguese 

*credent (for crédunt) créem 

*legent (for legunt) léem 

vident véem 

dent déem 

tenent teem 

*yenent (for ventunt) veem 

Nobiling* points out the analogical nature of teem, veem, péem, and 
riem, but without further analysis, and does not mention the other four 
forms. In teem and veem (3d pl. of vir ‘to come’) both vowels are nasal, 
while in all the other forms listed only the second vowel is nasal. In 
créem, léem, and véem, contraction was avoided and both the character- 
istic vowel e of the root and the characteristic vowel e of the ending 
were preserved separately. In deem an additional root vowel devel- 
oped. In teem and veem, where both vowels have been nasal since the 
earliest stage of nasalization (because both were followed by an n), 
they were kept separate; but less successfully, because the hiatus is 
between two e’s and not between e and é. In these two forms contrac- 
tion did take place in the popular and colloquial language. 

Hiatus occurs in two other 3d pl. forms, but between two vowels of 
different quality. The regular phonological development of rident was: 
rident > riem > rim’; but in the more common rem both assimilation 
and contraction were avoided and the characteristic vowels of the root 
and of the ending were preserved separately. The regular phonological 
development of *ponent (for pénunt) was: *ponent > piem > pée, but the 
additional sound é (indicated by the spelling péem), characteristic of 
the 3d pl. pres. ind., was preserved, although the regular form pée 
(which is the same as the 3d sing., from pénit) is also very common. 

Epwin B. WILLIAMS 


TWADDELL ON DEFINING THE PHONEME 
LANG. MONOGRAPH NO. 16 


Twaddell examines previous definitions of the phoneme, all of which 
he finds ‘open to serious if not unanswerable objection’ (Lane. Monoar. 


40. Nobiling, Die Nasalvokale im Portugiesischen, Die neueren Sprachen. 
11.139, 141. 

5 An e in hiatus with tonic 7 is assimilated to it, e.g., civilés > civiis > civis; 
auditis > ouvides > ouviis > ouvis; finés > ftis > fins. 
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16.33), and then offers a definition, or rather a procedure of definition, 
of his own. Of his criticism of particular definitions, much, but far 
from all, seems apt. His own definition is carefully grounded and ex- 
plicit, but establishes a concept which is not the phoneme and which, 
in my estimation, is not likely in its present form to serve any impor- 
tant scientific function. 

Twaddell classifies previous definitions of the phoneme into two 
groups, namely, those that regard it as a mental reality, and those that 
regard it as a physical reality. He himself considers it preferable to 
regard it as a convenient ‘abstractional, fictitious unit’ (33). The some- 
what round-about procedure which this entails would be justifiable only 
if there were no simpler, theoretically sound approach. Thus Twaddell 
must deal with a fictitious unit to which correspond fractions of phonetic 
events or utterances. These (fractional) phonetic events can just as 
well be regarded as instances of a type or members of a class (see my 
paper, The Phonemic Principle, LancuacE 10.117 ff.). We need only 
to recognize the class of all fractional phonetic events that have certain 
phonetic and distributional characteristics as contrasted with other 
classes in the same language. The phoneme p of English, for example, 
is the class of all the recurrent fractional phonetic events in English 
speech which are characterized by lip-closure as opposed to other articu- 
lations, of voicelessness as contrasted with voicing, of relatively fortis 
as opposed to relatively lenis articulation, and, in certain definable posi- 
tions, of aspirated as contrasted with unaspirated release. The pho- 
neme is to be defined as an elemental type of speech sound in a given 
language (see Lana. 10.118); and the characteristics of the type are to be 
described in terms of (1) anorm or a positionally conditioned set of norms 
and (2) the range of deviation from the norm or norms, as measured in a 
representative sampling of occurrences of the type. Practical limita- 
tion of instruments of observation may restrict the exactness with which 
the measurements may be carried out; but, even if measurement must 
depend on aural impression alone, it is always desirable to think of the 
phonemes in terms of norms and ranges of deviation. 

The fact that a class is called a fiction in nominalist-realist philosophy 
does not bear on our problem, because even those who call classes fic- 
tions recognize them to be fictions of a different kind from fictitious 
entities. 

A definition of the phoneme on the basis of its phonetic characteristics 
must take into account the fact that it sometimes has positionally 
limited variants which differ from each other. In his chapter on ‘The 
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Phoneme as a physical reality’ Twaddell points out two kinds of defini- 
tions of the phoneme, which represent two different methods of dealing 
with the matter of positional variants: (1) as a constant characteristic 
feature that distinguishes the sounds in question from others, (2) as the 
sum of all the speech-sounds in question. Bloomfield employs the first 
definition, Jones the second. Bloomfield is criticised mainly for looking 
to the future development of laboratory phonetics to find the distinctive 
features of the phoneme. Twaddell contends that the laboratory is 
already able to record all frequencies within the range in which fall the 
acoustic elements essential for communication, and that it has not found 
any characteristics in the sound waves which identify all occurrences of 
a given phoneme. I am unable to pass judgment on this phase of the 
argument, but it seems to me that a possible error in methodology 
(looking to acoustic instead of, or in addition to, articulatory data) does 
not invalidate the theory as represented in the definition. On the other 
hand, I believe that Bloomfield’s theory is weakened by not recognizing, 
or seeming not to recognize, all the characteristics of the phoneme in- 
cluding those that occur only in some of the positions in which the 
phoneme occurs. Let us consider an imaginary case, which is yet not 
too different from actual quotable cases. Suppose we find in some 
language: 

In open syllables: [i], [e], [e] 

In closed syllables: [c], [e], [a] 
If this summarizes all the pertinent data, a correct theory should require 
the recognition of just three phonemes: 

Norm in open syll. Norm in closed syll. 

(a) (il [+] 

(b) [e] [e] 

(c) [e] [x] 
If, as Bloomfield says, a phoneme is a distinctive feature of sound, it 
might be difficult to find a distinctive feature in [i] and [:] that is not 
balanced by the similarity of [e] and [:]; and it would be impossible to 
say that the [e] of phoneme b has a feature of sound in common with [e] 
that it does not have in common with the [e] of phoneme c. The diffi- 
culty is avoided by defining the phoneme as a type which may have 
more than one norm, provided that no more than one of these norms 
belongs to any one given position of occurrence (defined, e.g., in terms 
of place in the word, type of syllable, neighboring phonemes). 

Jones’ definition, Twaddell finds, has the shortcoming that it is unable 
to place a sound which has resemblance to two others, with both of 
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which it is in complementary distribution. I have proposed a criterion 
for dealing with such cases: ‘If the distribution of a type of sound is 
complementary to two others, it is to be identified with one rather than 
the other, if there is a more definite phonetic similarity in that direc- 
tion. ...If a sound in a relation of complementary distribution to two 
sounds is not particularly similar to either of them, it has to be reckoned 
as phonemically independent’ (Lana. 10.124). To illustrate the first 
part of this rule, I use the example of the p of spill, which is in comple- 
mentary distribution to both p and b, but which is phonetically more 
similar to the former. ‘Twaddell quotes this example and argues that 
the p of spill, being voiceless, lenis, unaspirated, is just as similar to 
the b of bill (voiced, lenis, unaspirated) as it is to the p of upper (voice- 
less, fortis, unaspirated). This would be true if the degree of articu- 
latory strength were the same in both the p of spill and the b of bill. 
This is doubtless the case in some pronunciations of the two words, but 
the qualitative and quantitative value of a phonetic type is to be deter- 
mined only on the basis of a representative sampling of utterances in 
terms of a norm and range of deviation. Now the strength of articula- 
tion of the p of spill has its norm near but not at the same point as that 
of b; some of the occurrences are certainly the same in the matter of 
articulatory strength as some of those of b, but the range of deviation 
is clearly in the other direction (especially in careful or emphatic speech). 
If this were not true and if the question of pattern congruity were not 
involved, then the sound in question would have to be considered pho- 
nemically independent. I may add here that it is my experience that 
states of perfect balance, where a sound falls phonetically exactly be- 
tween two others with which it is in complementary distribution, are 
rare. Twaddell finds a set of such cases in the vowels before r in his 
dialect of English. If in terms of their norms and ranges of deviation, 
the phonetic resemblance of the given vowels is ambiguous, then they 
illustrate a rare, but not unknown, phenomenon which should not dis- 
turb a soundly formulated phonemic theory. 

At this point it is necessary to add some data (pointed out to me by 
Dr. 8. S. Newman) regarding the p and b phonemes which I overlooked 
in writing my paper. This oversight was unfortunate because the facts 
are actually such as to take the p of spill entirely out of the realm of 
difficult cases—unwittingly I have put Twaddell to the trouble of dis- 
cussing as an instance of arbitrary procedure what is actually as clear-cut 
a case as say the assignment of the s of spill to the s phoneme. Twad- 
dell’s discussion and mine up to this point is on the basis of the assump- 
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tion that the nearest related proven variety of the p phoneme is that 
illustrated in upper. Actually, we have contrasts like respect : asbestos 
which show us the same sound as that of spill in actual contrast with 
the same sound as that of bill. 

Twaddell also criticises my criterion of pattern congruity, saying it 
involves a circularity. I submit that any scientific procedure that aims 
at finding the elements of a closed system is valid only if it takes into 
account the totality of the system. The preferred theory is the simplest 
theory that takes into accurate account all the pertinent data, and the 
simplest theory of the phonemic system of a language is necessarily one 
formulated in terms of the total pattern. 

The term phoneme has been used by a few linguists to refer to what 
I should call the psychological correlate of the phoneme, but this type 
of definition has been losing ground; thus: ‘the Cercle linguistique de 
Prague, which in 1929 defined phonemes as “‘images acoustico-motrices’’, 
in 1931 shifts the emphasis to a functional characterization’ (Twad- 
dell 16). Twaddell gives several instances of the definition of the 
phoneme as a psychological entity and criticises them by pointing out 
(recapitulating Bloomfield) that ‘such a definition is invalid because (1) 
we have no right to guess about the working of an inaccessible “‘mind”’, 
and (2) we can secure no advantage from such guesses’. 

In the same chapter, called “The Phoneme as a mental or psycho- 
logical reality’, Twaddell mentions functional definitions of the phoneme 
(e.g., Mathesius: ‘Laute die in dem analysierten System funktionelle 
Geltung haben’ or Sapir: ‘unité qui a une signification fonctionelle dans 
la forme ou le systéme rigidement déterminés des sons propres 4 une 
langue’). These definitions do not represent the phoneme as a mental 
entity. Twaddell does not offer any specific criticism of them, unless 
he feels that his remarks on psychological-reality definitions cover them, 
too. He discusses Sapir’s writings, but I gather that his criticism here 
depends on the misunderstanding that the phoneme is a mental entity 
for Sapir. But Sapir has never defined the phoneme as something in 
the mind of the speaker, although he has frequently stressed the psycho- 
logical importance of the phoneme and has consequently used such 
expressions as ‘the intuitively felt’, ‘the mind of the speaker’, etc. Cer- 
tainly, if the phoneme has to do with speech and language, which are 
part of the life of the individual, then it is to be inferred that there is 
something in the psychology of the individual that corresponds to the 
phoneme. It is the purpose of Sapir’s paper, La Réalité psychologique 
du Phonéme, to give evidence derived from his experience (not ‘experi- 
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ments’ as Twaddell erroneously translates) showing that the behavior of 
native speakers of a language proves a psychological reality for the 
phoneme (this is not the same as saying the phoneme is a psychological 
reality). Sapir’s line of argument may be stated thus: (1) if the native 
reacts similarly in response to objectively different stimuli, then these 
objectively different stimuli are somehow the same for him (see anec- 
dotes 1, 4, and 5); (2) if a phonetically untrained native reacts differ- 
ently to stimuli which are not objectively different (anecdote 2), or 
which are objectively only slightly different (anecdote 3), they are some- 
how different for him. Aside from anecdote 2, which seems actually to 
demonstrate a morpho-phonemic rather than a phonemic difference, the 
argument is completely convincing. 

My discussion so far shows that some definitions of the phoneme are 
not ‘open to serious if not unanswerable objection’. It follows, then, 
that there is not the absolute need for a new approach to the problem 
which Twaddell represents. We should still appreciate any improve- 
ment in the formulation, even if it involves a radical change; but Twad- 
dell’s procedure involves two fundamental weaknesses, both of which 
detract seriously from its possible value. 

Twaddell sets up two entities to replace the phoneme. The micro- 
phoneme is ‘the term of any minimum phonological difference among 
forms’ (e.g., that which in pit is different from the corresponding frac- 
tion of bit). The macro-phoneme is ‘the sum of all similarly ordered 
terms (micro-phonemes) of similar minimum phonological differences 
among forms’ (e.g., if pit : bit :: sop : sob, then both p’s taken together 
with the p’s of all possible similar sets of words constitute a macro- 
phoneme, and similarly the b’s). 

The definition of the micro-phoneme seems to lack an explicit principle 
for determining how large a phonetic fraction is to be considered. 
Perhaps the reference to ‘minimum phonological difference’ is intended 
to indicate the unit that is to be taken to arrive at the micro-phoneme, 
but it seems to me that ‘minimum phonologic difference’ is one thing 
that a phonemic theory has to define. In the absence of a principle 
for determining the size of the phonetic fraction to be considered, we 
are not prevented from making such a comparison as pit: bet and 
arriving at the micro-phonemes [px] : [be], or even apple : staple giving as 
micro-phonemes [] : [ste]. Less obvious difficulties arise even in such 
examples as Twaddell quotes. He is obviously thinking in terms of 
the generally accepted phonemic analysis of his forms. If he did not 
have this analysis in advance and had to use a tentative phonetic 
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analysis, he would find himself facing the difficulty that the micro- 
phonemic analysis of a word would differ according to the set of mini- 
mally different forms in which he considered it. Thus, using a rough 
phonetic analysis ({h] represents aspiration, [R] and [L] = voiceless 
r and l, [k] and [2] = fronted k and g): 

kill (Khul] : gill [@] : skill [sku] : hell [hal] shows [kh] : [2] : [sk] : [h] 

kill : pill [pha] : tll [thal : hell shows [k] : [p] : [t] : zero 

kill : cool [{khull shows [khil : [khu] or [K. .] : [k. .ul 

kick [khck] : crick [kRuk] : click [kLik] shows [kh] : [kR] : [kL] 

pay [phe:] : pray [pRec] : play [pLe:] shows [h] : [R] : [L] 

The phonetic analysis employed above is a rough one, but the diffi- 
culties would only be greater if a more exact phonetic analysis were used. 
Consistent results can be obtained only if there is an explicit and satis- 
factory method of determining what fractions are to be considered. 
That method could not well be other than to take as a criterion sim- 
plicity of total formulation (the simplest adequate account of all the 
pertinent phenomena is the preferred one). 

The weakness in Twaddell’s macro-phoneme is its failure to recognize 
phonetic similarity as a criterion. It is well to stress the importance 
of relative rather than absolute phonetics. It is well to insist on the 
essential nature of systematic gaps of distribution (e.g., that a form like 
*seeng does not exist and would not fit into the English phonemic 
pattern). But any phonemic theory that fails to recognize the simi- 
larity between sing and sin, and the fact that this similarity is greater 
than that between sing and seen, loses much and gains nothing. Twad- 
dell’s theory would declare as different: the vowels of sing and sin, of 
length and Len, of long and lawn, of sung and sun, of sang and man, 
the s’s of still and sill, the t’s of gust and gut, the r’s of tray and buttress 
(the latter contrasts with 1, as in butler, the former cannot contrast 
with J), etc., etc., ete. It is hard to imagine where such a theory would 
lead one. In emphasizing the importance of systematic gaps of distri- 
bution, it fails to recognize the systematic nature of phonetic resem- 
blances. 

Morris SwADESH 
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Language. Pp. ix + 566. By LEONARD BLoomFIELD. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1935. 

The appearance of this British Edition gives occasion to express 
briefly my opinion of Bloomfield’s work. 

It is built on Paul, the only secure foundation; and seems to me the 
only notable advance beyond the position reached in that scholar’s 
work. The advance is made along two lines, the first of which is the 
stressing of the importance of the descriptive study of language. The 
argument that our historical studies are dependent upon our descrip- 
tions, is incontrovertible; and will be especially appreciated by anyone 
who has worked at the language of the Homeric poems. Besides there 
is the outlook to the long future, to the time when trustworthy descrip- 
tions of the languages of the world will supply material for more fruitful 
inductions about language itself than can be made at the present time. 
The second drive has for its objective the elimination of ‘psychological 
explanations’ from our work. Again I am in hearty agreement with 
the author: even if the mechanistic view of human behavior be wrong, 
it is our province as linguists merely to report the facts that we can 
observe; the building of further theories upon these facts is the task of 
others, and will be hampered rather than helped by our interference. 
Such theories add nothing to our understanding of our own problems; 
Delbriick showed that, when he pointed out that one psychology 
(Herbart’s) was as good as another (Wundt’s) for our purposes. 

There is no occasion to praise at length the manner in which the book 
is written:! its outstanding characteristics are orderliness of construc- 
tion, and lucidity of exposition; the latter attained by a style that is 
almost studied in its simplicity and directness. The high points for me 
are: the two introductory chapters on “The Use of Language’ (21-41), 


1 The changes in the new edition consists: (1) in the use of the IPA alphabet; 
(2) in describing British Public School pronunciation instead of Chicago English. 
Paging and alignment had to remain unchanged; some additions and corrections 
(551-2) have been added. 

The map on page 313 represents the Slavs as reaching the Aegean. This was 
certainly not done before the Great War, and the accompanying text would 
indicate that the map pictured much earlier conditions. 
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‘Speech Communities’ (42-55); the technique for describing the facts 
of a language purcly in terms of linguistics (73-280); the discussion of 
phonetic change (346-68); and the presentation of semantic change 
(425-43) as a type of analogic change. 

Linguistics seems to me to have been standing for some time at a 
cross-roads. Is it to return to the place where Rask and Bopp and 
Grimm found it? The path is easy; and the mob, who ‘because they 
speak, fancy they can speak about speech’, call in that direction. Or, 
is it to continue the steep climb toward the heights to which the Neo- 
grammarians pointed? I hope the latter. If so, it will take for its 
guide on the next stage the present book as, to adapt what it says of 
Paul, the standard work on the methods of linguistics. 

GeorGE MELVILLE BOLLING 


Introduction to Semitic Comparative Linguistics. Pp. xvi + 
147. By Louris H. Gray. New York: Columbia University Studies 
in Comparative Linguistics, Volume I, 1934. 

In a field as understudied as is that of comparative Semitic grammar, 
a new book on the subject is bound to arouse keen anticipation. Brock- 
elmann’s volume on Semitic Phonology and Morphology! was published 
as far back as 1908. It was essentially a pioneering effort, valuable 
alike for its sound method and its wealth of material, but necessarily 
tentative in many of its conclusions; today it is hopelessly antiquated, 
but as yet we have nothing to take its place. Within the last twenty 
years there have been published several historically oriented treatments 
of individual Semitic languages, notably of Hebrew,? and numerous dis- 
cussions of selected problems. But the one work ambitious enough to 
parallel Brockelmann’s in scope, viz., De Lacey O’ Leary’s Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages,’ has proved singularly incompetent. 
Bergstrisser’s Introduction‘ is admirable as far as it goes: it gives us 
brief historical sketches of the main branches of the linguistic group in 
question followed by carefully selected readings. It contains also a 


1 Carl Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen 
Sprachen, I: Laut und Formenlehre. Berlin, 1908. 

? Hans Bauer and Pontus Leander, Historische Grammatik der Hebriischen 
Sprache des Alten Testaments, Halle, 1922; G. Bergstraisser, Hebriische Gram- 
matik, Leipzig, 1918-1929 (deals only with phonology and the verb). 

3 Published in London, 1923. It does not enhance the value of Gray’s book to 
have O’Leary frequently listed as an authority in the field. For some glaring 
defects in O’ Leary’s method, cf. R. G. Kent, Jour. of the Amer. Or. Soc., 55. 121-9. 

‘ Einfihrung in die semitischen Sprachen, Miinchen, 1929. 
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valuable chapter on Proto-Semitic. In short, we have here a welcome 
counterpart to Schleicher’s Indo-European Chrestomathy. The em- 
phasis, however, is on the individual languages; it was not the author’s 
intention to present a systematic comparative study. 

Professor Gray’s little book promised thus to supply a real and long- 
felt need. His purpose was not to supplant existing comparative gram- 
mars of Semitic, but rather to furnish students with a material aid to 
the understanding of Semitic linguistics as a whole (p. vii). Now there 
is ample room for a comprehensive introduction planned along these 
lines, especially from the pen of a distinguished student of linguistics 
in general. Trained primarily as an Indo-Europeanist, the author had 
the advantage of a fresh and independent approach, in addition to the 
invaluable background of a sound and well-established parallel disci- 
pline. Semitists, at least, are not likely soon to forget the fundamental 
contributions to Hebrew grammar made by another recruit from the 
ranks of the Indo-Europeanists, Eduard Sievers.’ In the present in- 
stance, however, the results are not nearly so gratifying. In fact, it 
may be stated at the outset that Gray’s book falls far short of even the 
modest objective that the author had set out to attain. 

I propose to take up some of the questions raised by Gray’s book in 
rather greater detail than is customary in a review, for two main 
reasons. In the first place, the author is a prominent and conscientious 
worker whose contributions merit fully the courtesy of a thorough dis- 
cussion. Secondly, it is time for Semitic scholars to take stock of the 
present requirements of their field and to indicate some of the most 
urgent desiderata which future studies may be expected to fill. And 
while the following pages represent the views of but one reviewer, it 
is hoped that they will not prove to be greatly at variance with the 
opinions of the majority of his colleagues. It is clear, of course, that 
the following discussion must remain strictly, and no doubt subjectively, 
selective, without even attempting to cover most of the controversial 
issues or to give a complete list of the vital problems that await solution. 

Our very first query concerns the scope of the work. We have no 
quarrel whatever with the author on the ground that his book is intended 
primarily for beginners. There is great need both of elementary and 
of advanced studies in the field. What we seriously doubt is whether 
the book is at all suitable for beginners. To begin with, its title ‘Intro- 
duction to Semitic Comparative Linguistics’ does not fit the contents. 
The amount of space devoted to Hebrew is out of proportion to the 


§ Cf. his Studien zur Hebraischen Metrik, Leipzig, 1901. 
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requirements of a balanced comparative study. It is true enough that 
Hebrew happens to be ‘the Semitic language most familiar to younger 
students’. Under these circumstances, however, some such title as ‘A 
Sketch of Comparative Hebrew Grammar’ would have been more appro- 
priate. Virtually the entire section on phonology is arranged from a 
comparative Hebrew standpoint. Compare, e.g., the following pas- 
sage: ‘Haplology ... has no absolutely certain occurrences in Hebrew, 
though it is found elsewhere in Semitic’ (24). Yet not a single example 
of this process is adduced, but much space is devoted to such secondary 
matters as the post-biblical systems of vocalization. To be sure, it is 
no more than a question of precision as regards the title; but it is pre- 
cisely exactness in terminology that must be taught to many Semitists, 
especially beginners. 

Let us grant, however, that the author was not unjustified, for peda- 
gogic reasons, in his comparative neglect of the other languages of the 
group and his partiality to Hebrew. It would follow that Hebrew, as 
the representative of the family, should have received model treatment. 
In this expectation the reader is doomed to disappointment. We shall 
not dwell here on the unsatisfactory evaluation of the evidence from 
Greek transliterations. But we cannot pass by without vigorous pro- 
test the author’s treatment of the Hebrew vowels. According to the 
table on p. xvi, Hebrew sere and holem represent [é] and [6] respectively; 
in other words, these sounds are assumed to be unambiguous as to 
quantity and to have length throughout. Now this is not merely an 
instance of quibbling about the improper placement of the macron in 
the author’s transliterations of Hebrew examples, but rather a question 
of fundamental importance to Hebrew grammar. If we accept the 
principle underlying Gray’s representation of the sounds in question, we 
are necessarily committed to the view that the masoretic system of 
vocalization recognizes quantity as well as quality. On this assumption 
our sere and holem symbols would thus invariably indicate length. In 
reality, the Hebrew vowel symbols are not concerned with quantity. 
Quantitative distinctions were read into the masoretic system by the 
medieval Jewish grammarians of the Qimhi school, and this purely 
mechanical and historically unwarranted view was accepted without 
criticism by subsequent generations of grammarians. It is reflected to 
this day in inferior manuals of Hebrew, but it will not be found in 
modern handbooks by competent scholars. There need not be today 
any difficulty in arriving at the correct view. The Hexaplaric trans- 
literations of Origen furnish absolutely clear evidence that the sounds 
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which were later represented by sere or holem could be either short or 
long. Moreover, the forms yigtol and yitien prove to contain short 
vowels in their final syllables by the absolutely unambiguous evidence 
of the parallel form yzgtal. Since the a of the latter is definitely short, 
there being a special symbol for the representation of [4], the cor- 
responding vowels of the other two forms must also be short. The 
all too ready explanation of ‘tone-lengthening”’ is out of the question 
in the above instances, because the [a], which is ordinarily the first to 
be affected by this process, had this time no trouble whatever in main- 
taining its original value. To perpetuate a medieval fallacy in a modern 
work like Gray’s is not merely dangerous; it is inexcusable. 

Passing next to the method of presentation, we are told in the preface 
that the book does not ‘seek to be an historical or presentational gram- 
mar of any member of that (i.e., the Semitic) group’ (vii). It is the 
group as a whole that is being reviewed. But is the principal emphasis 
on the historical or on the presentational side? A comparative gram- 
mar that aims at giving a reasonably logical picture of its subject must 
follow, obviously, the historical method. That Gray did indeed set out 
to pursue such a course may be gathered from his frequent references to 
assumed Proto-Semitic forms; ef., e.g., his chapter dealing with the pro- 
nouns (61 ff.). Unfortunately, the treatment is not consistent through- 
out. There are many passages that belong more properly to an em- 
pirical presentation. We would not quarrel with the author on this 
account if it were not for the fact that his deviations from the historical 
course throw the passages in question out of focus. 

The following illustration will serve as a case in point. Under the 
general heading ‘Bases With Preformatives’ (81) Gray lists examples 
with ha- from Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, Early Ethiopic, and a few from 
Arabic. The meaning of this form is stated to be ‘essentially causative’, 
and a warning is added that this preformative must not be confused 
with ’a- in types encountered in Syriac and Ethiopic (the omission of 
Arabic is here accidental’). No special section is devoted to the latter 


6 Gray is inconsistent in his transliteration when he remarks (85, n. 1) that 
the e which represents in certain verbal forms the reduction of the diphthong ay 
is ‘to be considered longer than the tone-long é.’ This does not affect, however, 
his treatment of sere and holem, which are not listed among the sounds that are 
ambiguous in value in the Tiberian system; cf. 20, n. 2. 

7 Arabic is credited with the ’a- preformative (107). But the failure to accord 
this important element a separate listing, without so much as indicating that it 
may be secondary in origin, will make it difficult for the uninitiated to get their 
bearings. 
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preformative. A later section (84), entitled ‘Bases With Preformative 
§ and s’, (why not ‘sa- and sa-’ for the sake of uniformity?) brings exam- 
ples, aiso causative in force, from Akkadian, Syriac, Mishnic Hebrew, 
Minaean, and some doubtful cases from Arabic. This picture is at once 
incomplete and misleading. There is no way of ascertaining the relative 
frequency of each element in any given language, nor is anything said 
about interrelationship, or lack of connection, between any two of these 
preformatives. Moreover, the impression is created that the causative 
prefixes are employed rather promiscuously by the various languages; 
we learn (indirectly) that ha- is absent from Accadian and Minaean, 
but otherwise matters seem to be in a rather confused state. This sort 
of treatment might do for a purely empirical study. From a historical 
standpoint the results are meaningless. 

In a truly comparative presentation the preformatives s/sa-, ha-, and 
’a-, should be listed in sequence, because they are comparable func- 
tionally, and shculd not be separated by other matter as is done in 
Gray’s book. Further investigation will disclose that the individual 
languages are each committed, on the whole, to the use of one out of 
the several ‘causative’ elements. Thus Akkadian has Sa-, while Late 
Assyrian and Minaean show sa-, the difference in the sibilants corre- 
sponding with normal local phonetic developments. In Hebrew and 
Sabaean ha- is employed in the same connection, while Arabic and 
Ethiopic have ’a-. In the Aramaic group, however, all these preforma- 
tives are represented. Now historically ’a- is later than ha-, displacing 
the latter through analogic re-formation. In other words, the original 
causative eleinents prove to have been s- and h-, which in Semitic cannot 
be traced further to one common sound. This being the case, the 
occurrence of both these formatives in Aramaic® proves to be exceptional 
in view of the demonstrable tendency of the other languages of the 
family to limit causative preformatives to one. But the explanation of 
this irregularity is not far to seek. The Aramaeans were close neigh- 
bors of the Babylonians and Assyrians. Among the causative bases of 
Aramaic that show sibilant preformatives, loanwords from Akkadian are 
admittedly prominent; Assyrian influence accounts for the use of sa- by 


8 Isolated and doubtful cases cannot be considered in an elementary presenta- 
tion. The fact remains that Hebrew, e.g., is characterized by the ha- prefix, 
while Arabic has ’a-. The Arabic reflexive form with -si- cannot be adduced as 
an argument against this view because this form is not strictly parallel to the 
plain causatives, nor are the phonetic conditions identical throughout. 

The same is true of the new dialect of Ras Shamra which, in this respect, 
corresponds closely to Aramaic. 
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the side of Sa-. That these sibilant prefixes should have become living 
elements in Aramaic, in course of time, is in no way unusual when 
historical and geographic conditions have been taken into account. 
The appearance of the same sibilant elements in Mishnic Hebrew is in 
turn the natural result of strong Aramaic influence. A historical treat- 
ment of the problem yields thus a clear and connected picture, which 
would otherwise be confusing and disorderly. 

It will be noted that nothing was said above about the origin of the 
causative conjugation as such. Though the problem is capable of a 
satisfactory solution, Gray has wisely refrained from considering it; 
matters of this sort are best reserved for advanced studies. Yet the 
same discretion is not in evidence in other portions of the book where 
some of the author’s personal views have been presented. It goes with- 
out saying that in a somewhat inchoate discipline new theories may 
advance knowledge on the subject, regardless of their eventual sub- 
stantiation or rejection. In an elementary presentation of the ma- 
terial, however, such views are bound to contribute to the unbalanced 
character of the work. Let us forget, however, for the moment our mis- 
givings about the principle of the thing and look into a section which, 
on the whole, is perhaps more thought-provoking than any other in the 
book. I have in mind the part dealing with ‘Gender’ (48 ff.). 

The introductory discussion furnishes an admirable account of the 
multitude of categories which manage somehow to get absorbed, in the 
historical period, into the two existing genders, ‘masculine’ and ‘femi- 
nine’. The problem of grammatical gender is brought out with grati- 
fying clarity. Then follows an inquiry into the origin of the one 
common ‘feminine’ ending of Semitic, which appears sometimes as -at 
and at other times as -t. Here the author gets himself involved in 
serious trouble. First he fails to establish the point, essential for his 
later assumptions, that -at actually consists of two independent ele- 
ments, -a- and -t, which had united in prehistoric times; for it is by no 
means certain that the difference between -at and -¢ is anything else 
than a question of different accentual conditions. Taking original 
dichotomy for granted, he suggests (51) that ‘-¢- was originally a sign, 
not of a true animate, active, feminine, but of inanimate, passive neuter; 
and that the sign of such neuters was transferred to words denoting 
female beings because passivity is characteristic of the female as con- 
trasted with the activity of the male.’ This statement is in striking 
contrast with earlier (and equally arbitrary) views, according to which 
the presence of masculine endings in certain nouns denoting female 
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beings would date back to a matriarchal state of society! At any rate, 
the analogy of Indo-European, which ‘likewise shows a close affinity 
between the neuter plural in a collective sense and the feminine singular’ 
is regarded as ‘justly suggestive’ in this connection (ibid.). 

The question is next raised ‘whether the -a- which, with -t-, charac- 
terises the Semitic feminine, may not have been originally identical 
with that of the accusative (‘‘passive”) singular of the “masculine” 
(“active”) gender, the later nominative and genitive ‘‘passive” being 
added on the analogy of the ‘‘active” gender, precisely as seems to have 
been the procedure in Indo-European.’ This is certainly carrying a 
good thing too far. No one will deny that analogous developments in 
other linguistic groups may contain valuable hints for Semitic. But we 
must not combine two totally different correspondences in Indo-Euro- 
pean (neuter plural in a collective sense [Gray’s phrasing] with feminine 
singular, and masculine accusative singular with neuter nominative 
singular) into a model illustrating the rise of one Semitic ending, how- 
ever circumspect the wording of such suggestions may be. In point of 
fact, the accusative had been reserved in Semitic for an entirely different 
purpose: it is the case required by the predicate of a nominal sentence. 
For this very reason the so-called perfect tense, originating as it did 
with ‘stative’ or ‘qualitative’ stems, ends in -a; hence *Ssapil-a ‘is/was 
low’, the termination becoming at length characteristic of the third per- 
son sing. throughout the tense in question. 

This is not the place to undertake a detailed study of the ending 
-(a)t. Let us take this opportunity, however, to point out that the 
Hamitic languages must be taken into consideration whenever an ele- 
ment, whose origin we are engaged in tracing, happens to be common 
both to Hamitic and to Semitic. This is true in particular of our 
‘feminine’ ending. Since this formative is known to be Hamito-Semitic, 
any reasonable theory regarding its source must satisfy the conditions 
prevailing in both groups. This stricture does not apply, of course, to 
elementary grammars, but it definitely concerns discussions of an ad- 
vanced nature. 

I have endeavored to confine these remarks to an analysis of the scope 
and method of Gray’s book without paying much attention to isolated 
errors of fact.!° As it is, I fear that much that is of real merit in this 


10 A few of the more obvious ones should be noted in passing. The common 
Semitic term for ‘son’ cannot possibly be connected with a Proto-Semitic base 
*bazan (37). Akkadian ydti is not a particle indicating the direct object (56), 
but a Semito-Hamitic accusative form signifying ‘me’. It can be applied to the 
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study is likely to be overlooked in our disappointment with the final 
results. If this is so, the author will be paying the price of a distin- 
guished reputation in the field of linguistics. We naturally expect a 
great deal from scholars of prominence, and when the results are inade- 
quate we become keenly aware of the missed opportunities. But it is 
easier to suggest a program than to carry it out. Yet, having gone so 
far, I shall take the liberty, and the risk, of indicating what seems to 
me at present to be urgently needed in the field of comparative Semitic 
grammar. 

A comprehensive general introduction is still wanted, but the task 
need not be regarded as singularly difficult. The preliminary work was 
done by the late Bergstrisser. The material presented by him will 
bear both revision and enlargement, and the whole should be recast 
along more strictly comparative lines. But his constant emphasis on 
chronological factors and the glimpses into the psychology and the pace 
of the individual members of the group which his work affords, will 
remain instructive and illuminating to beginners. More comparative 
tables and a style that takes less for granted (two departments, by the 
way, in which Gray’s book happens to be eminently satisfactory), would 
also be appreciated. The main thing, however, is to separate the pri- 
mary and essential from what is secondary and only of local significance, 
and to synthesize the ascertained facts into a logically knit whole. 
These may be rather elementary requirements, but they still remain to 
be fulfilled for the benefit of the student of Semitic. 

On the other hand, the tasks and problems that face the investigator 
who would materially further the study of the subject are far from 
simple. Brockelmann’s massive compilation of material has served us 
well and long enough. But this work has failed in its main purpose if 
we do not succeed soon in advancing substantially beyond it. The 
Hamitic material, unwieldy and ill-digested though it is in many re- 
spects, must be assimilated in future studies. Akkadian has barely 
been tapped for comparative purposes. Painstaking inductive methods 
will have to be substituted for far-fetched sociological speculations and 
unprovable assumptions about the workings of the primitive mind. 
The origin of a host of formatives has to be investigated if we are to 


first person only, unlike the ambiguous ‘notae accusativi’ of the other Semitic 
languages. The final sound in Hebrew %/30m ‘day before yesterday’ has nothing 
whatever to do with ‘mimation’ (57). As has been frequently noted by several 
of the authorities to whom Gray often refers, the word represents Akkadian ina 
Sal3i Qmi ‘on the third day’ (cf. Bauer-Leander 504, 530). 
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break away from the present mechanical listing of innumerable bases. 
A clear understanding of the underlying differences between the pre- 
fixal and affixal conjugations is another goal that awaits attainment. 
The dialect of Ras Shamra has contributed a bundle of problems that 
bid fair to foree reconsideration of more than one long-held view. It 
is perhaps in this broadening of our linguistic horizon and the conse- 
quent increase in the sum of available facts that we may see the source 
of a better sense of perspective. This much is clear, and it is borne 
out indirectly by Gray’s contribution: the field is becoming increasingly 
attractive. 
I. A. SPEISER 


The Greek Particles. Pp. lxxxii + 600. By J. D. DENNISTON. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934. 

The book is written with great charm and much good sense. The 
author has used the work of his predecessors! extensively, and has done 
an enormous amount of work himself in what seems to be very competent 
fashion. My only general criticism would be that I believe he might 
have made his book still better. 

Denniston’s interests are frankly literary, a matter of taste, not open 
of course to discussion; but to accomplish his ends he has had to treat a 
linguistic problem.? Its treatment would have gained had it been 
handled as a scientific task, rather than as a literary adventure. I am 
not thinking merely of matters of phraseology: at times the author 
seems not to feel the obligation to completeness; and at other times to 
be holding back facts in his possession, because their presentation would 
create too workmanlike an atmosphere. His attitude toward semantic 
change is that which has long been prevalent, but now seems super- 
ficial. It is unfortunate that Bloomfield’s work did not appear in time 
for Denniston to profit by it; though it is doubtful whether the Greek 
records are such as to permit a study as penetrating as we should now 
desire. 

On the other hand the author deserves high praise for his careful 
separation of various speech-levels in the post-Homeric literary language 
of Greece. Distinctions are drawn according to time and genre, accord- 
ing to individual authors, and according to the different periods of their 
lives, with much finer discrimination than has previously been shown. 


1A valuable bibliography (592-600). 
2 He does not seem to realize this fully: a topic cannot be dismissed with the 
remark that it belongs to the history of the Greek language. 
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I can only wish that it had been part of the author’s plan to do the 
same systematically for the Homeric poems. 

I add remarks on three particles in which I have been especially 
interested. 

Kaizep with participle in post-Homeric Greek is said (486) to be 
‘too common to need illustration’. For the orators the statement is far 
too sweeping. The early orators, Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, do not 
use the construction; for 2.6, 6.11 belong to pseudo-Lysias. Isocrates 
shows his feeling toward the construction by using it only in his 
letters (2.14; 4.1, 8; 9.16) and in letter-like passages (9.11; 11.9; 12.1; 
15.11, 272, 320) of his speeches; evidently it did not seem quite in keep- 
ing with the dignity of an orator. Demosthenes (whose diction and 
gestures seemed to Aeschines undignified) has, according to Preuss, 33 
examples; the other orators show few (Isaeus 6.54; Lycurgus 75; 
Aeschines 1.45, 167) or none (Hypereides, Deinarchos).* 

For kairo. with the participle Denniston cites several examples 
from Aristotle, and I am glad to confess that I should have included 
that author in my previous study. Otherwise my conclusions are not 
affected. Simonides 4.5: 

ob 6€ wou Eupedews 7d Ter raxevov 

véueTat—Kaitor cogov rapa dwrds el- 

pnuevov. xarerdv bar’ écOddv Eupevar. 
is certainly to be regarded as a parenthetic,' verbless clause in preference 
to assuming a construction without parallel in the serious poetry of 
Greece. In Lys. 31.34 the change of rapadirwy to rapadeirw is much 
easier, especially in view of the bad MS tradition, than the recognition 
of a construction without parallel in the orators. In the variant xairor 
mep at Hdt. 8.53.1 is to be seen (with Hude) merely an intrusion of 
kairot ON xairep, not surprising in view of the later usages. If 
Blaydes’ correction of Aristophanes, Eccl. 159, is not accepted (with 
von Velsen), the conclusion must be that the poet is ridiculing the 
syntax. Either Praxagora is praising her follower’s speech in sub-standard 
language (‘the rest of your speech don’t sound stupid’); or her syntax 
reveals her sex, just as much as did the other woman’s oath pa rw ew 


3 I reproduce a note from my dissertation, The Participle in Hesiod = Cath. 
Univ. Bull. 3.431 (1897), because of the out-of-the-way nature of the earlier 
publication. 

4 I was too belles-lettristic in those distant days (1902). 

6 Punctuation mine; cf. Denniston 558-9 on xairo: in parenthesis. 
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to which Praxagora is taking exception. In spite of the excellence of 
his MSS Plato, Rep. 511 d, will then need correction; if the text were 
genuine, some other example would probably occur in Plato’s later 
works. The construction is then post-classical except for Aristotle. 

The treatment of rou starts wrong: it is supposed to convey ‘a feeling 
of uncertainty in the speaker’, and then to be used ‘with assumed diffi- 
dence, by a speaker who is quite sure of his ground’.6 Homer uses the 
particle only when the speaker is expressing confident belief in the un- 
known;’ any later ‘uncertainty’ comes from a weakening of this, for 
which doubtless, no doubt might furnish parallels. I am not surprised 
that the author has missed my article, Lana. 5.100—5 (1929), for literary 
men will take the risk of not reading LanauaGE; but I am surprised, in 
view of his extensive reading, that he did not know Wackernagel, KZ 
33.21-5 (1895), nor Bechtel, Gr. Dial. 1.102. No doubt it is because 
these scholars were dealing with 7o., the Aeolic synonym. 

No example except Pindar, Pyth. 4.87, is cited from the literature 
between Homer and Aeschylus; nor is any explanation given for this 
silence. The elegiac poets (Diehl) have no example; from the iam- 
bographers I have noted only Arch. 73; Ananius 4.1; Cercidas 11°.4. 
Sappho 5.5.17 (Lobel) has zo, which is to be read in Alcaeus 86, 145 
(Lobel), and has excellent MS authority in Pindar, Ol. 3.4; Pyth. 
5.101. There is an example of zov in Bacchylides 5.91 (Kenyon), but 


none® in Diehl’s fragments of the choral lyric poets. 

The author hints at the possibility of his returning to the subject, 
and the reviewer hopes that he will do so. He has already given us a 
mass of valuable information, and even better things may be expected 
from him in the future. 


G. M. Bo.Luiine 


Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi: vol. IV, Pro- 
ceedings in Court, 110 Plates; vol. V, Mixed Texts, 99 Plates. By 
EpwarpD CuiERA. (Publications of the Baghdad School.) Philadel- 
phia: Published for the American Schools of Oriental Research by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. 

In 1925 the Baghdad School and the Iraq Museum commenced exca- 


6 Most unfortunately the new Liddell and Scott shares this belief. 
7 The tune is much like that of: 
There are fish in the sea, no doubt of it, 
As big as ever came out of it. 
§ Tim. 6e.65 |rou is too fragmentary for consideration. 
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vations at the site of ancient Nuzi, near modern Kirkuk in Iraq. Over 
a thousand cuneiform tablets were found during the first season and 
many more came to light in later campaigns, the total collection from 
Nuzi being now one of the largest from any Mesopotamian site. The 
late Professor Chiera, Director of the Expedition, copied over 500 of 
these in his exceptionally clear and beautiful hand; the last of these 
copies, nos. 321 to 559, are reproduced in these two volumes. Dr. Gelb 
of Chicago arranged the book for press and Professor Speiser acted for 
the Editors of the American Schools, obtaining faultless reproduction 
of the plates. 

The tablets all come from the archives of four generations of a promi- 
nent family of Nuzi and contain their legal records and contracts, kept 
against future litigation. They constitute an excellent source for the 
study of social conditions in Nuzi at the middle of the second millen- 
nium B. C. They have also, however, a special linguistic interest, for 
though written in Akkadian they are the work of a non-Semitic group. 
The people of Nuzi were Hurrians; the large majority of their names 
are Hurrian, and Hurrian words and elements occur here and there in 
the documents. The Nuzi material thus becomes an important source 
for this Asianic language which was used over a wide area, occurring in 
records from Mitanni, Boghazkéi, and Ras Shamra in Syria. 

The Hurrians pronounced Akkadian in terms of their own phonemes, 
leaving unrecognized the differences that to them were non-significant. 
It has been shown that the Hurrians did not differentiate, in their own 
proper names or in their pronunciation of Akkadian, between voiced 
and voiceless stops,! having apparently but one series of stops (voice- 
less lenes?). In these tablets we find such ‘phonetic’ writings as 
mat 4k-ka-ti (346.17) for Akkadi ‘Akkad’, <t-ti-mi (373.9) for iddin-mi 
‘he gave’, ba-ni (374.3) for pani ‘face’. The Hurrians similarly con- 
fused Akkadian [s] and [8], frequently writing s for both, as for example 
in a-sa-az-2t (380.17, etc.) and a-za-az-zi (476.16) for asdssi ‘I will com- 
plain’, and in the place-name Pisatiawa alternating with Pisattawa in 
the same tablet (368.2, 17, 29). The foreign authorship may also be 
seen in the morphology and syntax. The grammar is very loose; vio- 
lence is done to case-endings, and the gender of pronouns is at times 
confused, as in ma-ru-su (531.1) for mard-s% ‘her sons’ (-su = his). It 
is also possible that certain syntactic constructions especially common 


in these tablets go back to Hurrian models. 
ZELLIG S. Harris 


1Cf. E. A. Speiser, Annual Am. Sch. Or. Res. 10 (1930); JAOS 52.350 (1932), 
53.24 (1933). 
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Induktiver Aufbau einer indonesischen Ursprache. Pp. 124. 
By Orro DempwotrFr. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen), Ham- 
burg: C. Boysen, 1934. (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen- 
Sprachen, no. 15.) 

This is the first of three volumes to be issued under the title Ver- 
gleichende Lautlehre des austronesischen Wortschatzes. The present 
volume is intended as an inductive approach to Primitive Indonesian 
on the basis of a comparison of Tagalog, Toba-Batak, and Javanese 
vocabularies. The second volume is to offer a deductive application of 
this Primitive Indonesian to a number of other Austronesian (= Malayo- 
Polynesian) languages. The last volume is to contain an alphabetical 
register of all words studied. 

From a careful, but uncritical, study of dictionaries Dempwolff has 
assembled a large number of fairly plausible correspondences in the 
vocabularies and sounds of three Indonesian languages. For lack of 
adequate phonologic treatment, however, the nature of the genctic rela- 
tionships of these languages to one another and a reconstruction of 
Primitive Indonesian (PIN) remain undetermined. 

It is not possible, from this account, to piece together any more than 
the most rudimentary picture of the phonology of any one of the three 
languages. We may examine Dempwolff’s treatment from two points 
of view: his descriptions of the individual languages in his second chap- 
ter entitled ‘Analyse von drei indonesischen Sprachen’; and the deduc- 
tions that can be made from his comparative analysis. The former is 
not only incomplete but utterly confused. Under the heading ‘rein 
phonetische Analyse’ he enumerates the sounds occurring in each lan- 
guage, noting that tone, stress, and quantity are irrelevant to the recon- 
struction and are, therefore, not to be mentioned. The next section is a 
‘rein formale Analyse’ in which he lists the grammatical processes and 
points out that only ‘stem-words’ (‘Wort-stiimme’) are to be used for 
comparison (‘die Formatien werden nur gelegentlich erwihnt’). The 
next section, ‘gemischt phonetisch-formale Analyse’, offers some clues—a 
few sounds (less than five) in each language are vaguely defined as 
‘aquivalent’. The presentation is as follows: ‘Lautvorginge’, processes 
still alive in the language, and ‘Lauterscheinungen’, dead processes 
(‘erstarrte Lautvorginge’). Under the former heading he shows what 
happens to a few initial and final sounds when affixes are attached, and 
under the latter he indicates the value of sounds in different positions. 
‘Pranasalierung’ is brought to our attention as a special kind of ‘Laut- 
vorgang’. It occurs in two forms, ‘nasaler Ersatz’ (‘nasal substitution 
or replacement’) and ‘nasaler Zuwachs’ (‘nasal pre-position’). In Taga- 
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log there are certain prefixes, ma-, na-, and pa-, which cause an initial 
‘oral consonant’ to become a nasal. For example, bili‘ ‘Kaufen’ be- 
comes na-mili‘ ‘gekauft habend’. Dempwolff’s correspondences later 
on show that the Tagalog system has a phoneme }, and that this has 
the same value in initial (prevocalic), medial (intervocalic), and final 
(postvocalic) position. Bloomfield, in his Tagalog Texts, gives bili 
‘that bought’ and namili ‘bought in quantity’, indicating that the pre- 
fix ends in y.!_ Bloomfield cites the derivative pay- before 'pu:tul 
‘a cut’ as giving pa-'mu:tul ‘that used for cutting’.2 As stated by 
Dempwolff, ‘Prinasalierung’ would seem to fall more properly into his 
category of an atrophied ‘Lauterscheinung’ rather than into that of a 
live ‘Lautvorgang’. Whatever the classification, the subject warrants 
a more enlightening treatment and, in the case of Tagalog, at least pass- 
ing reference to the opinion voiced in the only grammar published on 
this language. Dempwolff’s ‘rein formale Analyse’, a mere enumera- 
tion of grammatical processes, offers no comment as to the presence of 
what may or may not be morpho-phonologic phenomena. 

The phonologic evidence arising out of his lexical comparisons is like- 
wise unsatisfactory. Again, passing over tone, stress, and quantity as 
irrelevant to the subject at hand, he selects as the basis of his com- 
parison forms which he terms ‘stem-words’ (‘Wort-stimme’) and, of 
these, two types: (1) those which follow the formula cvcvc, and 
(2) those in cvccvc in which the medial consonant clusters seem to show 
evidence of having developed from PIN ‘homorgane Nasalverbindungen’ 
(combinations of consonants preceded by homorganic nasals). He pre- 
sents his illustrations of single sounds according to their position in the 
words of the individual languages, itemizing vowels of the first and 
second syllable and consonants in initial, medial, and final position. He 
carefully points out where one (or two) of the languages show a merging 
of two PIN sounds, and he enables us to note where it is not possible 
to cite words illustrating reflexes of PIN sounds in the one or other 
position in one (or even all three) of the languages. Consonant clusters 
are treated as if they constituted a dissociated problem. He selects for 
his analysis of consonant clusters words in cvccvc and distinguishes 
two types: (1) ‘stem-words’ whose medial clusters go back to PIN 
‘homorgane Nasalverbindungen’, and (2) words in which there is a 
duplication of ‘roots’ (‘Wortwurzeln’) in cvc. 

Dempwolff gives no reason for including ‘homorgane Nasalverbin- 


1 Leonard Bloomfield, Tagalog Texts with Grammatical Analysis 331 (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature 3.157-408, Urbana, 1917). 
2 Language 222 (New York, 1933). 
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dungen’ in the PIN sound system. Although he gives no comparative 
data for the sounds concerned in ‘Pranasalierung’, he is of the opinion 
that the medial ‘homorgane Nasalverbindungen’ constitute a ‘nasaler 
Zuwachs des Inlauts’, and thus parallel the ‘nasaler Zuwachs des An- 
lauts’ in ‘Prinasalierung’. An inspection of non-duplicating, non- 
affixed, as well as non-foreign words in the Index, or lexicon, of Bloom- 
field’s Tagalog Texts shows that Dempwolff’s list of medial clusters in 
‘stem-words’ is far from complete. His conception of a similarity be- 
tween the ‘nasaler Zuwachs’ of the ‘Inlaut’ and that of the ‘Anlaut’ has 
obviously led him flatly to ignore all clusters but those fitting into the 
scheme. ‘The assertion that certain clusters are to be traced back to 
PIN as clusters requires a more careful study of the individual members 
of all clusters in all morphological situations than Dempwolff gives 
proof of having made. 

Although the data on single vowels and single consonants bear 
greater semblance of having a phonemic basis than does that on the 
consonant clusters, there is no reason to believe that it is either complete 
or accurate. The summary exclusion of all discussion of tone, stress, 
and quantity has already been mentioned; at least one of these, to judge 
from Bloomfield’s and Renward Brandstetter’s accounts, is certain to 
be phonemically significant. The treatment of consonants and vowels 
in composition and with respect to the various grammatical processes 
is only barely touched upon. The fact that he gives examples of con- 
sonant clusters other than the ‘homorgane Nasalverbindungen’ only in 
words of cvccvc which contain duplicated ‘roots’ implies that there are 
special rules governing duplication; his remarks on ‘Prinasalierung’ 
suggest that there exist special rules for prefixation. We cannot be 
certain that all phonemes have been accounted for. 

His treatment of sound correspondences in words of the — 
cvcvc leaves a good many points unclarified. A few may be mentioned. 
He notes that the Javanese reflexes of PIN b are either b or w in both 
initial and medial position (35, 41); although he had several informants 
for Javanese he makes no comment other than that the sounds are 
‘gleichwertig, diquivalent’. Dempwolff is evidently unfamiliar with the 
concept of zero: he uses the symbol ‘ (vaguely referred to as ‘der lockere 
Verschluss der Stimmritze, der weiche Vokal-Einsatz und -Absatz’) not 
only for supposedly real sounds but also for what his citations show to be 
zero; thus, he gives Tagalog buhat ‘Hochgehoben’ and Toba-Batak buat 
‘Fortgenommen’ to illustrate PIN ‘ in medial position and, in the sum- 
mary, says, ‘Dann ergibt sich dass dem Tg. -h- im TB. weicher Vokal- 
Zwischensatz entspricht (fiir den kein Schriftzeichen verwendet wird). . .’ 
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(50). This symbol also does duty for another pair: Tagalog kawil and 
Toba-Batak hail ‘Angel’ illustrate PIN v in medial position, Tagalog 
having the reflex -w- and Toba-Batak -‘- (58). The indiscriminate use of 
‘is further shown by the fact that, without explanation, many of Serrano 
Laktaw’s (as well as Bloomfield’s) words are made to fit the cvcvc 
pattern by the addition, variously, of ’-, -’, and -‘. This procedure be- 
comes absurd when he normalizes Serrano Laktaw’s bayaw as bayao‘ 
‘Verschwigert’—the go in accordance with Lepsius’ Standard Alphabet 
(1863); the resultant formula, cvcvcc (or is it cvcvvc?) was not no- 
ticed (59). 

Dempwolff’s method of reconstructing the PIN sound system is one 
of simple summation. Every sound that is distinguished in any one of 
the three contemporary sound systems is included in that of PIN. He 
has carefully noted every instance in which one (or two) of the languages 
differentiates sounds which have become ‘merged’ in the remaining 
ones. But he is unaware of the opposite possibility—that PIN pho- 
nemes might also have divided. No matter how complete and accurate 
the analysis of the Tagalog, Toba-Batak, and Javanese systems may be, 
this ‘induktiver Aufbau einer indonesischen Ursprache’ cannot hope to 
be more than a preliminary survey—a fair-sized collection of sug- 
gestions. 

Three dictionaries have supplied the bulk of the material in this 
volume: Pedro Serrano Laktaw, Diccionario Tagélog-Hispano, Segunda 
Parte (Manila, 1914); J. Warneck, Toba-Bataksch-Deutsches Wéorter- 
buch (Batavia, 1906); and P. Jansz, Praktisch Javaansch-Nederlandsch 
Woordenboek (Semarang, Soerabaja, The Hague, 1913). References to 
words cited in other published sources number less than thirty, and the 
opinions of his informants are adduced only in extremis; on one occasion 
when all the published accounts failed to supply a correspondence, and 
on another (76) when Bloomfield’s entry (in the Tagalog Texts) did not 
fit. For so broad a subject and so extensive a literature this restriction 
is truly surprising. Dempwolff had his own informants and it is con- 
ceivable that he found the first three dictionaries to be letter-perfect. 
But in view of the fact that his only evaluation of these is a series of 
blanket statements in the introduction whereby ‘die verschiedene 
Schreibungen in eine einheitliche Rechtschreibung iiberfiihrt werden’, 
as well as in view of his naive descriptions of the three phonologies, the 
inescapable impression remains that Dempwolff chose his first three 
dictionaries purely for convenience—because they had the largest num- 
ber of comparable words. 

GERHARDT LAVES 
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A Hittite Text on the Duties of Priests and Temple Servants. 
By E. H. Sturtevant. (Publications of the American Oriental So- 
ciety. Offprint Series, No. 4. Reprinted from the Journal, vol. 54 
pp. 363-406). Philadelphia, 1934. 

The publication of another Hittite text in transliteration and trans- 
lation will be welcomed by scholars, and two facts will make this 
particular one appeal to others than the specialists in Assyriology and 
Hittite. Of the many texts containing instructions for public officials 
(texts whose importance for cultural history is unique), this is the first 
to be published in translation; and, by a fortunate chance, the existence 
of several duplicates makes it possible to establish a nearly complete text. 

The language of these instructions is in places extremely difficult. 
Sturtevant has carefully considered the various problems involved, and 
has presented a translation with which I can agree for the most part. 
In the following discussion I take up a few passages where I prefer a 
different interpretation. 

Sturtevant (p. 399) interprets fappar as ‘business, trade’, and finds 
in KUB XIII 4 II 65 a specialized meaning ‘service (of the gods)’. 
Friedrich, Vertr. 1.92 f., gave the meaning as ‘Handelsgeschift’, but 
considered also ‘Kaufpreis’. In my opinion the one meaning ‘price, 
purchase-money’ fits all occurrences. 

We must start with KUB XIII 5 II 22 ff. (restored from 6 II 6 ff.— 
Sturtevant pp. 372 f.): ‘Or (if) you put the sheep into (your) fold, or 
kill it for yourselves and indulge yourselves (in eating it), or (if) you 
deliver it to another man’, nu-za-kdén SAM Se-ir da-at-te-ni, i.e. ‘and take 
a price for (it)’. For it is perfectly clear that this is (in ideographic 
writing) the same phrase as KUB XIII 4 IV 61 ff. (pp. 396 f.): ‘But if 
any cowherd or shepherd does wrong on the road, and then delivers 
either a fat ox or a fat sheep’, nu-za-kdn ha-ap-pdr (64) Sa-ra-a da-a-i, 
ie. ‘and takes a happar for himself’. From the comparison it follows 
that Lappar equals SAM, which means ‘purchase price’. 

The word happar occurs in only a few phrases: (1) bappar dd- ‘take 
a price, sell’ is used with a reflexive pronoun in KUB XIII 4 I 48 f., II 
65 f., IV 74 (here pp. 368 f., 378 f., 396 f.), or with -za appended to the 
sentence connective, as is normal with dd- ‘take’ (see AOr. 5.11 and ef. 
Gétze and Pedersen, MurSilis Sprachlihmung 39 f.), as in the two 
passages just discussed and in KUB XXIII 77a rev. 5. (2) happar 
pai- ‘give a price, pay’ occurs in KUB XXVI 191.15. (3) bappar iya- 
‘make a price, perform a business transaction’ occurs in KUB XIII 27 
obv. 17 + XXIII 77 88; XXV1 19 IIT 12; and surely also in KBo VI 2 
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IV 36 ff. = Code §40 (cf. KBo VI 2 II 49 ff. = Code §48). (4) hap- 
parit was- ‘buy for a price’ is found in KBo VI 10 III 21 = Code §146. 

I propose to translate KUB XIII 4 II 65 ff. (pp. 378 f.) as follows: 
‘Do not act according to a man’s will; let that not come into your mind! 
According to the gods’ will do not take any price for yourselves! And 
if anything human comes into your mind and you take a price for your- 
selves, the gods will take revenge on you some day’. 

The Hittite stem genu- ‘knee’, although often neuter, seems sometimes 
to be masculine. Sturtevant (p. 401) believes that we must assume 
also a masculine stem genus- on account of the phrase nu-us-ma-as-za 
gi-e-nu-us-su-us e-tp-zi ‘and he embraces your knees’ (II 58 of his text) ; 
for here genussus seems to be accusative plural masculine. Everybody, 
no doubt including Sturtevant himself, would like to eliminate so 
strange a form, and I think that we can do it. My suspicions were 
aroused by comparing the similar passage, KUB XXVI 69 VII 8 f.: 
nu-wa-za 'Na-na-ya-an (9) gi-nu-wa e-ip-pu-un (both sentences are fol- 
lowed by quotations in direct discourse). The fact that the possessive 
suffix -Sus is used before the third person of the verb, but is omitted 
before the first person, agrees with the observation that the possessive 
suffix of the first person is almost confined to archaic texts, while the 
suffix of the third person persists much longer. The omission of the 
possessive suffix was possible because the particle -za took over its func- 
tion. It follows that the use of -za along with an object denoting a part 
of the body (as in KUB XXVI 69 VII 8 f.) implies a reflexive pronoun. 
Hence genussus means ‘his knees’, and there is no longer any reason to 
doubt that it contains the pronominal suffix -sus (genus-sus). The sen- 
tence in KUB XIII 4 is therefore to be rendered: ‘and he goes down on 
his knees before you’, i.e. ‘and he implores you’. That -smasé is here an 
accusative is indicated by the indubitable accusative in the parallel 
passage. It seems, therefore, that the primary meaning of the phrase 
was already somewhat obscured. It may be noted in passing that the 
phrase A-SAR ep- ‘take one’s place’ is also accompanied by -za and, 
if the verb stands in the third person, by -SU or -SUNU (ef. AOr. 5.5). 

Our results yield a better understanding of KBo. III 4 II 20 (Gétze, 
Annalen des Muriili8 48 f.): ‘It (i.e. the thunderbolt) made Uhha-LU-<8 
fall to his knees’. In this case the lack of the particle -za is only 
natural. : 

In KUB XIII 4 1 64 (Sturtevant p. 370): tu-e-el DINGIR”™-az 
NINDA har-si-ya-az, I can understand the collocation of genitive and 
ablative only if DINGIR”™-az disguises an adjective modifying the fol- 
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lowing noun. No doubt other examples of adjectives identical in form 
with nouns could be found in the texts. For geographical nouns used 
as adjectives, cf. Gétze, Madd. 52. 
My discussion of KUB XIII 4 III 48: sannapi (Sturtevant p. 384; 
cf. p. 404) appears as a separate article in this issue of LANGUAGE. 
ALBRECHT GOTZE 


A Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of the Nepali Language. 
Pp. xxiv + 935. By RateH Littey TuRNER. With indexes of all 
words quoted from other Indo-Aryan languages, compiled by Dorothy 
Rivers Turner. London: Kegan Paul Trench Trubner & Co., 1931. 

The author tells us that he has been laboring on this work for sixteen 
years. He has produced a book of nearly a thousand pages, ten by 
twelve inches, printed on good paper, in large clear type, well leaded. 
The words defined are given in both Nagari and Roman, greatly en- 
hancing the value of the work to scholars. It is a truly monumental 
work. The inception of the work seems to have been due to motives 
in part practical and in part sentimental. The author was associated 
with Gurkha troops during the world war, part of the time in India and 
part in Palestine. Love for the sturdy little mountaineers spurred 
on the author to continue a task which was begun that it might facilitate 
communication with them. His main object, he tells us, has been to 
prepare as complete a Nepali-English dictionary as possible. This 
idea seems to have grown into that of issuing a comparative dictionary 
of the modern Indo-Aryan languages. The book, then, is to be ap- 
praised along two lines; that of an instrument in the study of Nepali, 
and that of a serious contribution to Linguistics. The first part of the 
task seems to have been performed admirably, and we have a dictionary 
of that language far surpassing anything which has been hitherto avail- 
able. Unfortunately, however, the book has had to be priced so high 
—four guineas—that it is undoubtedly beyond the reach of the average 
user Of Nepali. For their use it would be highly advisable to have an 
abridged edition, in smaller type, omitting the etymological material 
except, perhaps, references to Hindi and Sanskrit. But whether such 
a book would find sale sufficient to pay the cost is a doubtful matter. 

To the western student, the book is most valuable as a contribution 
to Indo-Aryan philology. Only a few works have appeared dealing 
with this field, and they have mostly been grammars. No serious at- 
tempt to give us a comparative dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages 
has ever been carried through. Nearly half a century ago, Hoernle 
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and Grierson began publishing, on a most ambitious scale, a Com- 
parative Dictionary of Bihari, whose general scope was much like that 
of the present work. But this progressed through only about one- 
fourth of the words under the first letter of the alphabet. In 1880 
appeared Hoernle’s Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, 
and from 1872 to 1879 Beames’s Comparative Grammar of the Modern 
Aryan Languages of India. Then came the monumental Linguistic 
Survey of India, followed by Bloch’s Formation de la Langue Marathe, 
and Chatterji’s Origin and Development of the Bengali Language.! 
Turner, then, had the field comparatively to himself, though lines of 
investigation had been pretty well laid down. The field is an enormous 
one. The Aryan languages in India are spoken by about two-thirds 
as many persons as inhabit Europe; some forty languages are involved, 
and a much larger number of dialects. One can only admire the indus- 
try and persistence, the indefatigable searching with which Turner has 
carried on his task. Any criticisms which are leveled at his work must 
first of all recognize the great and valuable contributions he has made 
to Comparative Indo-Aryan Linguistics. 

The ideal lexicon in this field would be one based on Sanskrit, or if a 
modern language be taken, on Hindi, the premier language of modern 
India, most widely used of all the vernaculars, the only Indian language 
which seems to have any chance of being adopted as the national 
tongue. It has been greatly enriched by its contacts with and borrow- 
ings from other languages, notably Persian and Arabic, though this has 
complicated linguistic problems. It has suffered from the attempt to 
use the Persian script as its vehicle; but it is certainly the leading 
vernacular of India. In comparison, Nepali is a very minor language; 
at one time it was even treated as a mere dialect of Hindi, though it is 
now considered a distinct language. Where Hindi has a hundred mil- 
lion speakers, Nepali has but three hundred thousand in India proper, 
and an uncertain number, not even estimated, in Nepal itself. To 
compensate for this choice of a minor language as the primary vehicle 
in comparisons, more than one-fourth of the work is taken up with a 
comprehensive series of indexes, listing some forty-eight thousand 
words, each referred to the corresponding Nepali key-word. This very 
excellent arrangement in part makes up for failure to use a better known 
and more widely used language as the basis of comparison, but of course 
takes no cognizance of words in the Indian vernaculars which do not 


1 (Cf. now also Jules Bloch, L’indo-aryen; Paris, 1934.—R. G. K.] 
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have cognates in Nepali. We are grateful to Mrs. Turner for the 
preparation of these indexes, in itself a very large task. 

In his brief and valuable introduction the author discusses the place 
of Nepali in the Indo-Aryan language family. It came from a dialect 
group which included the ancestors of Gujarati, Sindhi, Lahnda, Pan- 
jabi, and Hindi; that is, the western Indo-Aryan languages. There isa 
close correspondence in some matters between Nepali and Rajasthani, 
which Grierson thinks is due to the direct migration of Rajput tribes 
into the area, attaining lordship over the earlier non-Aryan or early 
Aryan inhabitants (Linguistic Survey of India, vol. 9, part 4). But 
Turner thinks that the resemblance is rather due to the preservation of 
traits which belonged to the common ancestor of Nepali and Rajasthani. 
Grierson has a most interesting section, in the volume just cited, on the 
‘Khasas’, who seem to form the chief element among the non-Mongolian 
stock of this region. He considers the term ‘Nepali’ a misnomer for this 
language. ‘Nepali’, he says, should be reserved for the languages of the 
Mongolian population of the sub-Himalayan kingdom, while the speech 
of their Aryan-speaking conquerors should be called by us, as it is by 
them, Khas kurd, or language of the Khasas. And this is the name by 
which the language goes in the Linguistic Survey. Needless to say, 
Turner does not follow Grierson in this, but uses the better known 
name Nepali.” 

Turner mildly disagrees with Grierson in another matter. In the 
volume of the Linguistic Survey already mentioned, Grierson states 
that in the use of the agentive case before all tenses of the transitive 
verb, and in the employment of a complete honorific conjugation, 
Nepali has plainly borrowed from Tibeto-Burman. Turner admits 
the possibility of such borrowing, but states that it is possible to over- 
estimate Tibeto-Burman influence; that the suspected idioms have 
parallels elsewhere in Indo-Aryan, and might be explicable in the lan- 
guage itself, even if there were no question of foreign influence. With 
this matter we must agree with Turner. The use of the agentive case 
instead of the nominative as the subject of a transitive verb in the per- 
fect is common to all the western Indo-Aryan languages (the group to 
which Nepali belongs), and the extension of the usage to present and 
future tenses is by no means an impossibility. Moreover Sina, a Dardic 
language, uses the agentive case with all tenses of the transitive verb, 


2 [Except in this discussion of the name, the form Nepali, without diacritics, 
has been used for convenience of typography. Similarly, Hindi has been used, 
and not Hindi.—R. G. K.] 
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regardless of time, as Grierson himself notes in the Linguistic Survey 
of India, vol. 8, pt. 2. He also shows that Brdkpa, a dialect of Sina, 
has two agentive cases; one for the past and one for the other tenses. 
Turner is able to cite not more than three dozen words in Nepali which 
are definitely connected with Tibeto-Burman; yet this can hardly be 
said to settle the matter of Tibeto-Burman influence, since many of the 
words for which he can suggest no satisfactory etymology may have 
come ultimately from that source. 

The main linguistic basis of Nepali is Indo-Aryan; here, as else- 
where, vocabulary at least yielded before the conquering Aryan. Yet 
the dependence of Nepali on Sanskrit, like that of the other Indo- 
Aryan languages, is much greater in the lexical than in the grammatical 
field. Sanskrit seems to have served the Indo-Aryan languages as a 
quarry to which they went again and again for material, so that in the 
higher or literary dialects there was a constant approach, or reapproach, 
to the Sanskrit form. So we find in Nepali couplets such as kam 
‘work’, and the purely Sanskrit loanword from which it was originally 
taken, karma, used side by side. Or there are gradations, perhaps 
representing borrowings at different times, such as thdm, thai, than, 
thana, alongside of Sanskrit sthdna ‘place’. Such series of words throw 
light on the development of the Indo-Aryan languages. The early 
Prakrits made extensive use of cerebrals in place of Sanskrit dentals; 
some of the modern words are direct descendants of such words as Pali 
thanam, Prakrit thdna, théna. Because of the prestige of Sanskrit as the 
great literary language of Hinduism, the Sanskrit pronunciation served 
as a model for cultured people, and from time to time new pronuncia- 
tions appeared in cultured circles which more and more Sanskritized 
the popular pronunciation of vernacular words. The result of this 
process is most clearly seen in the cerebrals; it explains the somewhat 
puzzling process of cerebralizing and subsequent decerebralizing of 
sounds, concerning which different opinions have been held. Whitney 
(Grammar, §46) states that all sounds of this (cerebral) class become 
markedly more frequent in later Sanskrit literature; in part they occur 
in words which have no traceable Sanskrit connection, and are perhaps 
to be derived from the aboriginal languages of India. Hoernle (Com- 
parative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages 8-10) argues that the 
original Indo-European languages had semi-cerebrals (i.e., alveolars), 
if not pure cerebrals, which in India only, ‘for reasons peculiar to the 
country’, have become true cerebrals and true dentals. He thinks it 
possible that the ‘enervating climate of the great North India plains’ 
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was at least one of the causes determining the process of changing early 
cerebrals to later dentals. He thus rules out the possible influence of 
linguistic substratum, and ignores the fact that the ‘enervating climate’ 
has not eliminated cerebrals from the Munda and Dravidian languages. 
We need not question Hoernle’s assertion that Indo-European had 
only a single set of consonants of the ¢ class. On the other hand, the 
oldest of existing Indian languages, the Munda group of the Austric 
family, has, and presumably has always had, both dentals and cerebrals 
(Linguistic Survey of India 4. 38). Dravidian undoubtedly followed 
Munda and preceded Aryan; Dravidian speakers must have imposed 
their language on the Mundas just as Aryan speakers later imposed 
their language on Mundas and Dravidians. Both classes of sounds 
are found in the oldest Dravidian that we possess, and present-day 
Dravidian seems to have more cerebrals than either Munda or Indo- 
Aryan. Wecan not conceive of the Dravidian cerebrals as arising from 
contact with Aryan. We must certainly agree with Whitney that these 
sounds are pre-Aryan as far as India is concerned. In two ways, then, 
cerebrals would enter into Sanskrit and the daughter languages: (1) 
through loan words from pre-Aryan languages, (2) through cerebralizing 
non-cerebral sounds in Aryan words in accordance with pre-Aryan 
speech habits. It is thus easy to account for the high proportion of 
cerebral sounds in the early Prakrits. The influence of Sanskrit be- 
cause of its prestige as the language of the conquerors and as the great 
literary tongue of the country tended to draw back to the Indo-European 
norm of pronunciation all words derived from Sanskrit, and even to the 
dentalization of sounds which were originally cerebral. The constant 
presence of sthdna in Sanskrit literature, as well as its constant use by 
Sanskrit speakers, is the reason why we have the series Pali thanam, 
Prakrit thana- thaéna-, Nepali and Modern Indo-Aryan thdna than. A 
very large number of words might be cited from Turner’s Dictionary to 
substantiate the above. Invaluable in the investigating of such lin- 
guistic phenomena, Turner’s work must remain an indispensable part 
of the apparatus for the study of the Indo-Aryan languages. 
Something may be said about the sources employed by Turner. His 
task has in some ways been lightened by the total lack of Old Nepali 
texts. In the list of texts which he gives as source material, only one 
is dated earlier than 1900. While this does away with the necessity of 
recording obsolete words, it also makes impossible an exact study of the 
historical development of the language. Hence many things have to go 
unexplained, or else hypothetical reconstructions have to be employed. 
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As reference works, Turner lists only the most important of the 
dictionaries and vocabularies of the chief Indo-Aryan languages. In the 
body of his work he makes reference to other sources on which he has 
relied. Apparently he has followed Platts to a large extent in the 
derivation of Hindi words; but he has not done so blindly, and his 
linguistic work is much superior to Platts’. I am inclined to think 
that he has overrated the importance of Przyluski’s work on Munda; 
this work may be very brilliant, and certainly involves a vast amount of 
study, but I have not found it convincing. The subject is admittedly 
a very difficult one. It is certainly highly probable that Munda-speak- 
ing people were spread over North India at an early date, but to what 
extent they held possession of the country in Aryan times is very doubt- 
ful. The most valuable criterion in this matter is correspondence in the 
structure of the languages. Now the Modern Indo-Aryan languages 
show few or no traits which can be definitely ascribed to Munda origin. 
Thus the universal practice of making use of postpositions in the Indo- 
Aryan languages is indeed paralleled in Munda, but it is found also in 
Dravidian. On the other hand, the Munda method of employing in- 
fixes in the development of the verbal system has no parallel either in 
Dravidian or in Indo-Aryan. Dravidian, however, has strongly influ- 
enced the Indo-Aryan languages. This has been well discussed by Sten 
Konow in the Linguistic Survey of India 4. 278 ff. It has been even 
more fully treated, with details and bibliography, in S. K. Chatterji’s 
masterly Origin and Development of the Bengali Language 42 ff., 
170-8. So widely different is the structure of the modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars from Sanskrit and so similar to that of the Dravidian 
languages, that one might be justified in saying that Indo-Aryan is a 
misnomer; these languages are really Aryo-Dravidian—a dominantly 
Aryan vocabulary superimposed on a dominantly Dravidian grammar. 
And naturally, where the grammatical influence is so strong, we should 
expect to find some lexical influence also. 

It seems strange that students of Indo-Aryan should so overlook 
these facts. They seem not to have shaken off the influence of native 
Indian grammarians, who derived everything from Sanskrit. My 
Sanskrit pandit once remarked that he had at one time believed that 
Sanskrit was the language spoken in heaven, and that all earthly tongues 
were descended from it; but he added, ‘I do not think sonow.’ Turner’s 
magnificent work is inclined to overestimate part of Sanskrit, or at least 
to underrate that of Dravidian. He correctly states that Nepali is at 
core Sanskritic (Introduction, xiv ff.). Then he suggests Munda as a 
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source, with borrowings from other Indo-Aryan languages, from Mon- 
golian, from English, and even later appropriations. By implication, 
the influence of Dravidian is negligible, though in the body of his work he 
does cite a few possible Dravidian connections, following Bloch. In this 
slighting of Dravidian influence, I think he is in error and shall adduce 
illustrations later. - 

While the mechanical part of the work is really excellent, unfor- 
tunately one finds the usual amount of typographical errors. Not all 
of these are pointed out in the Corrigenda. For instance, we find hawa 
instead of hawa ‘air’ (36 b 3); the Nagari reads urdi instead of dara 
(256 a 25). A bit misleading is the error which dates the court at 
Patan 1650 B.C., instead of 1650 A.D. (xiv). 

Hardly likely to mislead, yet a stylistic defect, is the lack of uni- 
formity in citing Sanskrit words; sometimes the nominative case is 
given, and sometimes the stem; cf. czkitsaka- ‘physician’, and ciccikah, 
‘a kind of bird’, both from page 174. 

As specimens of very interesting phonetic phenomena to be gleaned 
from the book, the following may be cited: 

isahi ‘Christian’; Hindi 7sdéz, loanword from Arabic. The use of h 
as a hiatus-filler is notable; y or w (v) would be regular in the Indo- 
Aryan languages. 

Aspiration: aghi ‘in front, first’; from Sanskrit agre, locative of agra. 
Hindi has dge, and none of the other Indo-Aryan languages shows an 
aspirate here. Turner does not try to explain this aspiration; it is 
probably due to analogy with pachi, Hindi piche ‘after’. In both lan- 
guages the words are frequently paired, Hindi age piche, Nepali aghi 
pachi ‘in front and back’. 

Doubling non-initial consonant for emphasis: ali, emphatic alli ‘a 
little, few, short’. Similarly we have ajor, emphatic ajjor ‘very great’. 
Such doubling is quite common in Nepali, though not always emphatic; 
compare akal or akkal ‘cleverness’, ultimately from Arabic ’agl; akds 
or akkds, from Sanskrit akdéa ‘sky, heaven’. 

Deaspiration is not uncommon: arhai, arai ‘order, command’. As- 
piration of simple r is not common in Indo-Aryan, though aspiration of 
cerebral 7 is. The word undoubtedly was once sounded with cerebral 
rh, which changed first to rh and then tor. We also find apsos ‘sorrow’, 
popular for afsos, loanword from Hindi, from Persian. Again, Nepali 
has dstk ‘blessing’, from Sanskrit d&g, evidently from an earlier *dszkh, 
in which ¢ came from kh, followed by later deaspiration. 

Interesting also is the change from w to m. From Persian, through 
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Hindi, we have pahalwdn ‘wrestler’, also becoming pahalman; also 
amal, older dwal ‘finger’, from Sanskrit arigulam. 

Change of cerebrals to dentals in tadbhava words is very common. 
For instance, Sanskrit akheta gives Hindi aher ‘hunting, game’, which 
becomes Nepali aher. So Sanskrit arpana becomes arpan ‘offering’. 
Here, as often, Hindi has the same change; Marathi, however, prefers 
a cerebral n. 

Another interesting word is anzkdl (akdal) ‘famine’; Kumdoni ankdr. 
Here we have the occasionally used an(z), used as a negative prefix before 
consonants (k<al ‘time’), instead of the a which is regular in Sanskrit and 
in Indo-Aryan. Hindi provides parallels in such words as anjan ‘un- 
known’, from an + jan. 

Glas ‘flax’ is found alongside of the Sanskrit loanword atast. Even 
as far back as Prakrit times the ¢ changed with y or 1, giving Sauraseni 
alasi, from which form most of the Indo-Aryan words for ‘flax’ have 
descended. On the other hand, Nepali and other languages have pre- 
served also tis or some related form. ‘These variations put atasz in the 
group of occasional words which suggest a primitive lingual ¢ (or d); 
ef. Sanskrit dipz, lipi ‘writing’. 

In some instances, as was very natural, some possible citations have 
been overlooked. Turner gives ardunu ‘to command, order’, Kumaoni 
araut ‘advice’. He has overlooked Hindi arhvand ‘to order, employ’. 

ammak, ambak, amma ‘guava’: Turner suggests no origin for this 
word. Itmay perhaps come from the word for mango, dm or dp. The 
corresponding Hindi word for ‘guava’ is amrit, amrid. In the Nepal 
Tarai the fruit is said to be called ritni, evidently related to the Hindi 
word (Hindi Shabda Sagara; not noted by Turner or Platts); so the 
Nepali word may also come from the Hindi. The guava is an American 
fruit and seems to owe to the Portuguese its introduction into India. 
Being a foreign fruit, it was difficult to name. In Upper India the 
Persian word for pear, amriid, was called into use. The late derivation 
of this word from Sanskrit amrta is wholly unjustified. In the Hills 
the fruit is known by the Persian word for ‘quince’, bth7._ In the Central 
Provinces it is sometimes called jam, from jamin ‘roseapple’. In the 
Deccan it is called peru-phal, probably ‘Peru-fruit’, having been brought 
from South America. Compare Hindi peru ‘turkey’, also from America. 
The Dravidian languages have perhaps preserved the Brazilian guayaba, 
in Telugu goyya, Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese koyya. But it is equally 
likely that these languages have here the old name for Goa—Gova, 
Kuva—for the fruit probably first came to India through this port. 
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arthi, arti ‘lesson’: no derivation suggested, but the word is probably 
from artha ‘meaning, instruction’; cf. Nepali arthydunu ‘to explain’. 

aba ‘now, so, therefore’ is a member of a series of adjectives and ad- 
verbs with pronominal prefixes indicating the proximate, the remote, 
the relative, the correlative, and the interrogative. Normally the 
vernaculars have as prefixes 7 (y), proximate; u (w) remote; 7, relative; 
t, correlative; k, interrogative. But in the temporal series, the proxi- 
mate element is on the analogy of Sanskrit adya, having a as the prefix. 
The puzzle is in the temporal base b, which is found only in Nepali, 
Hindi, Kumdoni, Bengali, Bihari and Braj. Beames would take it as 
an abbreviation of beld, Sanskrit veld ‘time’. Chatterji believes that 
the source of the series is Sanskrit eva, evd ‘thus’, becoming in Middle 
Indo-Aryan *evva, from which alone, he says, ebbam, ebbahi can come. 
He would complete the series by analogically prefixing the other pro- 
nominal elements (Bengali Language 856). Turner mentions only 
this possible derivation, though without comment or express approval. 
Yet ebbam, ebbahi are not citable. Hoernle (Comparative Grammar of 
the Gaudian Languages 313-4) would trace the origin of the series to 
the locative of the Apabhraméa quantitative pronoun emva, which may 
be used as an adverb of time and manner. My own conclusions rather 
agree with those of Hoernle, though instead of starting with the proxi- 
mate emva I would go to the relative and correlative: Sanskrit ydvat 
yavati: tdvat tdavati. While the meaning of these words is properly 
‘as long as .. . so long’, they also came to have the meaning ‘when’ and 
‘then’. Prakrit gives us such forms as java, java, and Pischel (Materi- 
alen zur Kenntniss des Apabhrarnga, 57-8) once cites tavve, equating it 
doubtfully with tadd, and translating it ‘then’. We naturally come to 
jab and tab, for the relative and the correlative; the analogical formation 
of the other members of the series, including Nepali aba, is perfectly 
normal. 

andre ‘a small tree whose wood is used for timber; Pzeris ovalifolia’: 
I find in a botanical handbook that the wood of this tree ‘is used only 
for fuel and charcoal, but even as fuel it is not considered good.’ 

anari ‘foolish, stupid’: Middle Indo-Aryan *annadi (cf. Prakrit annaa 
‘fool’). This word is common in the North India vernaculars, but 
usually has a cerebral 7; Hindi andi, Bengali anayi. The whole group 
would seem to be derived from Sanskrit *ajfdatr. 

abdwa ‘climate’, taken by Turner as a loanword from Persian db-o- 
hawa ‘air and water’, through Hindi: no doubt correct; but in spite of 
Platts s.v. ab, the usual Hindi form is simply ab hawd, and the Nepali 
word comes from this form. 
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dbri ‘respect, reverence’, taken from Hindi as Turner suggests, but 
it should be noted as a loanword from Persian ab-ré or ab-i-ri ‘brightness 
or honor of the face’ (Platts s.v.). 

top ‘cannon’: loanword from Hindi as Turner suggests, but the word 
is Turkish rather than Persian in origin. 

Ghar, suffix forming nomina agentis; cf. Hindi -hdrd, -hdr. Turner 
suggests possible derivation from Sanskrit -dhdra. This hardly seems 
probable; -dhara does not form nouns of agency, though it might well 
form nouns of possession. Turner’s illustrations show this: karnadhdra 
‘helmsman’ is one who has the helm; chatradhdra, one who has the 
umbrella; tulddhdra, one who has the scales. In every case the suffix is 
appended to a noun. It has been suggested that Hindi -hdrd is from 
kard ‘doer, maker’. This has not been generally accepted. Hoernle 
derives these suffies from Sanskrit -antya, becoming -ania or -anaa in 
Apabhrarhéa, plus the pleonastic suffix -ara with euphonic h, giving 
such forms as anthdrd, which added to the root in Western Hindi gives 
a noun of agency, as karanthara ‘doer’: plausible, though not beyond 
question, yet on the whole a more probable explanation than Turner’s. 

ukhelnu, ukhdlnu ‘to pull out, uproot’: Hindi has ukharna, ukharna, 
ukhernad, ukhelnd. Turner postulates a Middle Indo-Aryan *ukkhida, 
ukkhada from Sanskrit *ut-skrta-. The derivation commonly given for 
this group is Sanskrit ut-krs ‘to pull out, uproot’: not impossible, but 
more probably the group comes from Sanskrit ut-khan, participle 
utkhata ‘dug up, uprooted’. This would be quite correct both seman- 
tically and phonetically. 

ujjanda ‘extremely, immensely’: Turner suggests that this is a loan- 
word from Sanskrit uddanda ‘prominent’, but the change of dd to 77 
presents considerable difficulty. It looks like a corruption of Sanskrit 
atyanta ‘excessive’. Initial Sanskrit a becomes u in Hindi digulz, San- 
skrit arigulika, though I have not noted this change in Nepali. -ty- 
might easily become -77-. 

anaucho ‘towel, napkin’: Hindi Ggauchad, dgoché. Turner says: 
‘Sanskrit Lex. azgofichah is probably a late formation from Middle 
Indo-Aryan a7gaiiccha, of which the first part may be from Sanskrit 
anga- ‘body’; the second is unexplained; it can not be vastra-, as given 
by J. Bloch.’ I would suggest that the first part of this derivation is 
correct; the second is probably Indo-Aryan puch- ‘to wipe’; Nepali 
puchnu, pochnu; Hinci pochnd, pochna. The Sanskrit is profichatzi, 
Prakrit pufichai. This change of Sanskrit -p- to -u- in Indo-Aryan is well 
known. Cf. Nepali sauté, Hindi saut ‘co-wife’, from Sanskrit sapatni. 

This list of suggested changes might be extended considerably, for 
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there is very much yet to be done in the matter of Indo-Aryan etymol- 
ogy. This dictionary serves as a splendid repository of the material 
hitherto assembled. I wish to return to question of Dravidian influence 
on Indo-Aryan, and to cite a few of the words possibly derived from 
Dravidian. More than half a century ago Caldwell, in his Dravidian 
Grammar, published a list of such words. The most scholarly diction- 
ary of any Dravidian language to appear so far is Kittel’s Kannada- 
English Dictionary, which appeared in 1894. He lists over 400 San- 
skrit words which he thinks have come from Dravidian. At least some 
of these etymologies are correct, though Kittel’s work suffers from the 
lack of any systematic exposition of phonetic relationship between 
Dravidian and Sanskrit. Articles dealing with such borrowings have 
appeared from time to time in the Indian Antiquary; and Muzumdar’s 
History of the Bengali Language, and Chatterji’s Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Bengali Language make an important contribution to this 
subject. Moreover, the contributions to the Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
from Dravidian ought to be more extensive than those of Dravidian to 
Sanskrit, and no etymological dictionary dealing with those languages 
ought to overlook the Dravidian field. I shall give below a few of the 
words involved. 

The first word of this class which I shall mention is found in the 
name of the language, Khas kurd, or language of the Khas. The defini- 
tion of Nepali kuro is (singular) ‘word, thing, matter’, plural ‘speech’. 
Kumaoni has kwird ‘speech’, and Punjabi the verb kind ‘to speak’, 
derived doubtfully from Tibetan zgra ‘word’. It is evident from the 
related languages that the second consonant was a cerebral. Tamil 
has the verb kuru ‘speak, say, declare’, and kurram, kurru ‘word, 
speech’. It is an old Dravidian root, as shown by the variants, and 
especially by the palatalization of the initial consonant in the form col 
‘word, speech’. Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese, and Tulu also have 
the word, and there are many derivatives. The original Dravidian 
root was probably kul, kol; the final sound is one that usually becomes, 
or has as a variant, a cerebral; this last may frequently become a dental. 
It is quite reasonable to take Nepali kuro as a word borrowed from 
Dravidian. 

it ‘brick’, Hindi it: found in the Indo-Aryan languages generally, 
and taken as from Sanskrit 7stikd, the derivation of which is uncertain. 
Turner remarks that the loss of aspiration in all instances (in the ver- 
naculars) is unexplainable. This loss of aspiration is Dravidian; the 
Tamil word, explained as a loanword from Sanskrit, is zttikaz, and st 
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of Sanskrit regularly becomes {{ in Dravidian. Even if the Indo-Aryan 
words do not come directly from Dravidian, the phonetic changes in- 
volved are typically Dravidian, and suggest Dravidian influence. 

a{ali ‘balcony, flat roof’: found in several of the Modern Indo-Aryan 
languages; Hindi ajdal ‘pile, stock’, Hindi and Gujarati atari ‘story, 
balcony’. It is an old word: Pali attdla, Prakrit attalaya ‘watchtowevr’. 
Sanskrit has the same word as Pali. This is one of twenty-one words 
which South India grammarians claimed as Dravidian loanwords into 
Sanskrit. It is common in the Dravidian languages. 

atdunu ‘to be contained, held; fit into’; found in several Indo-Aryan 
languages, as Hindi afdnd ‘to get into a thing’, atnd ‘to be contained’, 
and doubtfully taken from Sanskrit drtah ‘to be oppressed’. The root 
at, ad appears in most of the Dravidian languages with similar meanings; 
Malayadlam atakkam, atannuga ‘to be contained’; Tamil ataiku ‘be 
comprised’, Kanarese ade ‘fill, make full’, adagu ‘be contained in’, Kui 
Gti dva ‘be able to encompass’. The root is certainly Dravidian; there 
are no cognates suggested outside of India. Presumably the Indo- 
Aryan languages have taken the word over from Dravidian. 

adda ‘a place to meet or stop in’, Hindi zd: related to arinu ‘to stop, 
halt, remain’, Hindi arnd ‘to be stopped’, with cognates in other Indo- 
Aryan languages. A hypothetical Indo-Aryan *adda is suggested as 
the source. On the Dravidian side we have Tamil atu, Telugu antu, 
Malayalam atukka, Tulu antu, the general meaning of which is ‘to be 
next, near; to join, come in contact with’. Related is the Common 
Dravidian adda ‘the state of being across; an obstacle’. The same 
idea is found in Indo-Aryan dy and related words, ‘obstacle, shelter; 
crosswise’. 

alaici ‘cardamoms’: ‘LW from Persian aldci, perhaps influenced by a 
descendant of Sanskrit eld, from which the Persian word was probably 
borrowed, since the cardamom is a native of Malabar’. Turner has 
apparently followed Platts in this derivation, and it must be remembered 
that Platts looked at things from a Persian standpoint. But while 
Platts gives aldci as the Persian form of the word, he gives an H as the 
symbol of the source, making it a Hindi word. Platts further gives 
Hindi zléyact as a variant. This is the only form recognized by the 
Hindi Shabda Sagara, and in my observation is the form commonly 
used; with variations, this is the word used in the Indo-Aryan languages 
generally. There is no need to suspect Persian influence in the uni- 
versal name of a word which indicates a plant native to India and not to 
Persia. Since the plant is Malabarese, we are justified in looking to the 
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language of Malabar for the name. The regular and only Dravidian 
name seems to éla(m), which probably passed into Sanskrit as a loan- 
word; Indo-European furnishes no plausible derivation for this word. 
Kittel (Kannada-English Dictionary xxii) remarks, ‘The word can not 
be Samskrita, as the spots where cardamoms grow belong to the true 
Dravidian country, cardamoms were used by the Dravidians before the 
arrival of the Aryas, and the word exists in Dravidian without a syn- 
onym. In Dravidian the word is always used with the addition of 
akki “rice, &e’’, as élakki, yalakki, and (in Tamil) afji, whence the 
Mahrati (and Hindi) forms of ¢ldc?, clayact, élact and éldci arose.’ Tamil 
uses also élavarici (arict = akki ‘rice’) for cardamom seed, and this 
would seem to be the exact parent of the Indo-Aryan forms cited. 
While Kittel’s remarks are subject to some emendation, there can 
scarcely be any doubt as to the accuracy of his general treatment of the 
subject. 

allare ‘childish, boyish, irresponsible’, from Indo-Aryan “*allada, 
Hindi allar, allarh ‘childish’, Marathi alhad, etc.; no Sanskrit source is 
suggested. The ultimate source of this group is most probably Dravid- 
ian el (Tamil 2/1) ‘young, tender, youthful’. From this comes a long 
list of Dravidian words, among them being Kanarese eladu ‘young, 
tender’. Dravidian e is exchangeable with Indo-Aryan a, and the 
other phonetic variations are of frequent occurrence. 

Gi mai ‘woman, wife’: dz is found in some half-dozen other Indo- 
Aryan languages with the meaning of ‘mother; mother’s mother, aunt’. 
Mai is a common word for mother. The simplest form of the word for 
mother in Dravidian is dy (dz), dyi, to which in most cases the pro- 
nominal prefix ta has been joined, giving taz, which is perhaps the more 
widely used form. These words are also used in the wider significance 
of ‘woman’; and cf. also Tamil dyam (collective) ‘female attendants of 
a lady’. 

a7 ‘testicle’: Turner takes this word as from Sanskrit dndam, same 
meaning. Outside of the Indian languages there are no certain connec- 
tions. In some form or other this word is common throughout both the 
Indo-Aryan and the Dravidian languages; even the semi-Iranian Dardic 
languages have it. Of course, Sanskrit andam is of this family. Turner 
suggests derivation from IE. *éndro-?, which I am unable to trace in 
Walde. Uhlenbeck connects with OCSI. jedro; beyond this no connec- 
tions are suggested. With our present theories of linguistic evolution, 
the word may be said to be purely Indic, apart from the one Slavonic 
word. Naturally then, one should look into the Dravidian words to see 
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the possibilities of their supplying the source. Now Dravidian has the 
base dn, al ‘male’, usually derived from the root dl ‘to rule, govern’; 
derivatives of which are widespread throughout the Dravidian lan- 
guages. It is the natural source of dndam, andam, both common in 
Dravidian. Moreover the variation in the length of the vowel, d, a, is 
characteristic of Dravidian, but rare in Indo-European. It can hardly 
be doubted that we have here a Dravidian word. I may cite especially 
Kurukh andra ‘male’; Tulu ari ‘testicles’; Brahii aré ‘male’. Brahii is 
a link which may connect Southern Dravidian with Dardic. 

Nepali poro, pol, pwal ‘hole’, Hindi pola ‘hollow’: found also in other 
Indo-Aryan languages. No Sanskrit source is known; Indo-Aryan 
*pora, *polla is postulated. The source is undoubtedly Dravidian 
pul, pol ‘to be tubular, be hollow’. Among other Dravidian words, I 
may cite Tamil poraz, pollal ‘hole’; pollu ‘te make a hole’; Kanarese 
por, pollu ‘hole’. 

Nepali polnu ‘to burn’: from Indo-Aryan *pauda, *poda. Dravidian 
has pul, pol ‘to burn’. Compare Kanarese pulgu, Tamil pocungu, 
Malayalam poluguga, all meaning ‘to burn’. 

Nepali katz ‘refuse, dirt’: from postulated *katfa. Compare Tamil 
kali ‘to refuse, reject’; noun kalivu ‘dirt, refuse’; Malayalam and Kana- 
rese, the same. With this Nepali word we may well link up kirdr, 
kurhadr, Hindi kiya ‘sweepings’, Nepali kacar, Hindi kacaré ‘rubbish’. 
With these compare Tamil kilam ‘rubbish’; also Tamil kavical, kuttaz 
‘rubbish’, and verb kuttu ‘to sweep’. All these words are derivable 
from the same Dravidian root, according to Dravidian laws of de- 
rivation. 

Nepali kando ‘buttock, bottom, anus’: Turner gives an interesting 
note in connection with this word, pointing out that words for parts 
of the body often undergo an irregular phonetic development, the exact 
cause of which is not clear. He suggests the possibility of the connec- 
tion of this group of words with Sanskrit kanta- ‘thorn, fish-bone’; or 
with postulated Indo-Aryan *kdda, whose derivatives in the various 
Indo-Aryan languages have such meanings as ‘bone, penis’, and the 
like. It is evident, therefore, that both phonetically and semantically 
we may look for wide divergences in words of this type, even when they 
are derived from a common source. Similar series of words, related 
to each other, are found in the Dravidian languages, where the phonetic 
variations are quite normal. Kanarese kunde, kofice ‘buttock, bottom, 
anus’; Tamil and Malayalam kundi, Tulu kullige, Telugu kutte; Kui 
kranda (with inserted r, as often in Kui and Telugu), all with same 
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meaning; Kurukh kandé ‘stool, chair’. Related to this group is another 
one, headed by Tamil kuri ‘generative organ’, kuntu, Malayalam 
kuvtviu ‘membrum virile’. It seems probable that Indo-Aryan borrowed 
this group from Dravidian. 

Some of these presumably Indic words almost lead into romance. 
There is the Nepali word kukhro or kukhuro ‘cock’. Naturally it is 
taken from the Sanskrit kukkuta. Now the domestic fowl is most 
probably descended from the Gallus bankiva, which still roams wild in 
parts of India. The bird was probably domesticated in India. As 
the bird went westward, it was but natural for the name to go with it. 
Mundaé throws no light on the origin of the name, but Dravidian has 
just one word for the bird. The Tamil form is kdl (phonetic, [ko:r3i]; 
earlier perhaps also [ko:r{i, ko:rk{i]), and perhaps from an early kul-. 
It hardly seems plausible that the Dravidians would borrow from the 
Ayran newcomers a name for a bird with which they themselves been 
acquainted, both in its wild and in its domestic state, centuries before the 
arrival of the Ayrans, and would then forget the name they had previ- 
ously used. Malayalam and Kanarese have kélz, as does Tamil; Tulu 
kéri, Kui koju, plural koska, Gindi korr, Telugu kodi. Brahii kukur 
is usually taken as from the Indo-Aryan languages, but it is equally 
probable that it came direct from Dravidian. As early as the Avesta, 
the bird and its name had reached the Oxus region, and we read of the 
sacred parédars, which the vulgar called the kahrkatds, who crowed 
away the demons in the early morning. All through the Dardic region 
we find variants of the same name; in Modern Persian we have kerk, 
kark, kurg; in Bulgarian kukurigam; in Latin cucurié ‘I crow’. To be 
sure, etymologists have fled to onomatopoeia, that haven of refuge for 
the distressed philologist, but it is incredible that so many peoples should 
have heard the same sound from the bird of dawn. To illustrate how 
differently we interpret the call of birds, I may mention that the Eng- 
lishman hears the call of the Indian cuckoo as ‘brain fever, brain fever’, 
and comes to feel that not only does the bird suffer from that malady, 
but that it may be communicated to him also. The Indian, however, 
hears the call as pa-pi-ha; ‘water-drink-I’ = ‘I want a drink’, and has 
a picturesque explanation for the unquenchable thirst of the creature. 
The transfer of the name of the fowl, along with the bird itself, from its 
original Indian home offers the best explanation of the similarities noted. 

Space is lacking for a really full review of this book. One can only 
congratulate the author and his wife on their splendid contribution to 
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Indo-Aryan linguistics, recognizing, as they also do, that much is yet 
to be done in that field. Of especial interest is his list of Indo-Aryan 
reconstructions, with the words related to them. Many of these are 
paralleled in Dravidian, and can hardly come from any other source 


than from that family of speech. 


GEORGE WILLIAM Brown? 


8 [Died December 4, 1932.] 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


HERMANN COL itz, a Signer of the Call which led to the foundation of 
the Lineuistic Society or AMERICA, and its first President, died sud- 
denly on May 13, 1935, at his home in Baltimore, Maryland, in his 
eighty-first year. 

He was born at Bleckede, Hanover, on February 4, 1855, and received 
the Ph.D. at Gottingen in 1878, continuing his studies there and at Ber- 
lin until 1882. He was assistant librarian at the University of Halle 
1883-6, and Instructor in Sanskrit and Comparative Philology during 
1885-6. He then came to the United States, as Associate Professor of 
German 1886-97 and Professor of Comparative Philology and German 
1897-1907 at Bryn Mawr College. In 1907 he went to The Johns Hop- 
kins University as Professor of Germanic Philology, where he spent the 
remainder of his life, becoming Professor Emeritus in 1927. In 1928 
and 1931 he was a Lecturer in the Linguistic Institute. 

The wide range of his scholarly interests is clear from a partial list 
of the learned organizations of which he was a member: American 
Philosophical Society, American Oriental Society, American Philolog- 
ical Association, Archaeological Institute of America, Modern Language 
Association of America, Linguistic Society of America, American Dialect 
Society, Simplified Spelling League, Society for the Advancement of 
Scandinavian Study, Indogermanische Gesellschaft, Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft, Verein fiir Niederdeutsche Sprachforschung, 
Goethe Gesellschaft. With F. Bechtel and O. Hoffmann he edited the 
monumental Sammlung der Griechischen Dialektinschriften (4 vols., 
1884-1915); he was for many years editor of Hesperia (Schriften zur 
Germanischen Philologie), a codperating editor of the American Journal 
of Philology and of the Journal of English and German Philology, and 
associate editor of Modern Language Notes. In 1916 he received the 
honorary degree of L. H. D. from the University of Chicago. In 1930, 
on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday, a volume of studies in his 
honor, printed by The Johns Hopkins Press, was presented by a group 
of his pupils and friends (see review in LANGUAGE 6.319-21), in which 
a bibliography of his writings is to be found. 

A faithful attendant upon the meetings of the Linguistic Society, as 
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far as his health permitted, he will long be remembered by those who 
there had the privilege of coming into contact with him. Well do I 
remember how as President of the Society, at its second meeting, in 
Chicago, he discussed paper after paper with a sureness of method, and 
a breadth and intimacy of knowledge, that put to shame the very 
authors of the papers under discussion. And yet his manner was one 
of apology, his bearing showed a shy modesty: true marks of his real 
nature, despite his tremendous outlook upon language and languages. 
No achievements, no public prominence could spoil his innate sincerity 
and gentleness of character. We can pay his memory no greater tri- 
bute, than to try to be as gentle and as unspoiled as he. I would fain 
think that we could pay him no tribute that he would more appreciate: 
but no, he would not deem himself worthy of such imitation. Alas that 


he is no more with us! 
Rotanp G. KENT 


THE UNION ACADEMIQUE INTERNATIONALE held its sixteenth annual 
meeting at Copenhagen, on invitation from the Royal Danish Academy 
of Sciences and Letters, on May 13-6, 1935. Delegates were present 
from fourteen countries; those of the United States of America, repre- 
senting the American Council of Learned Societies, were Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland, Executive Secretary of the Council, and Professor William A. 


Nitze of the University of Chicago, who is a member of the Linauistic 
Society. The meeting was marked by the unanimous election of the 
German Academies (Berlin, Géttingen, Heidelberg, Leipzig, Munich) 
and of the Academy of Vienna, to affiliation with the Union. 


THE AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, in its recent subven- 
tions for publication, gave subventions to publications planned by 
members of the Lineutstic Society, as follows: 

John J. Parry, University of Illinois: an edition of Brut y Brenhenidd. 

Edwin C. Roedder, City College of New York: Volksprache und Wort- 
schatz des badischen Frankenlandes. 

Hayward Keniston, University of Chicago: History of the Syntax of 
Castilian Prose, in the Sixteenth Century. 

Kemp Malone, The Johns Hopkins University: an edition of Widsith. 


It has awarded also two Fellowships to our members: 
Don Cameron Allen, Instructor in English at the State College of Wash- 
ington, for a study of the relations of science and letters in the 
Elizabethan age, which he will pursue at the University of Illinois. 
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George Bechtel, Research Assistant in Hittite at Yale University, for 
training in Assyrian-Babylonian and Sumerian. 


It has also given Grants in Aid of Research to the following members 

of the Lincurstic Society: 

Truman Michelson, of the Smithsonian Institution: for a linguistic map 
of the territories adjacent to James Bay and Hudson Bay. 

Sanford B. Meech, Assistant Professor of English in the University of 
Michigan: for study of the autobiography of Margery Kemp of 
Lynn. 

Alois R. Nykl: for study of the literary contacts between Muslim Anda- 
lusia and Aquitania. 

Nathaniel J. Reich, Professor of Papyrology and Egyptology in The 
Dropsie College: for a Thesaurus of dated Demotic Papyri. 


THE AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES makes the following 
announcement with regard to Grants in Aid of Research, for 1936-37: 


The American Council of Learned Societies is able to offer a 
limited number of small grants to individual scholars to assist them 
in carrying on definite projects of research in the humanistic sci- 
ences: philosophy; philology, literature, and linguistics; archae- 
ology and art; musicology; history, especially all branches of cul- 
tural and intellectual history, but exclusive of those branches that 
are essentially social, economic, and political history; and auxiliary 
sciences. 

Grants are designed to assist research by scholars who are trained 
in scientific methods of investigation. 'The maximum of the grants 
is three hundred dollars. Small additional allowances may, how- 
ever, be made at the discretion of the Committee to meet unusual 
expenses involved in the research; the nature of such expenses must 
be indicated in the application. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United States or Canada or 
permanently employed or domiciled therein; they must be actually 
engaged in the research for which they request assistance, and must 
personally be in need of the aid for which they apply. 

Applicants must possess a doctor’s degree or its equivalent in 
training, study, and experience. No grants will be made to assist. 
in the fulfillment of requirements for any academic degree. 

Applications must be made in duplicate upon special forms pro- 
vided for that purpose, and must be mailed to the Secretary for 
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Fellowships and Grants, American Council of Learned Societies, 
907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C., not later than January 
15, 1936. Awards will be made in April. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHONETIC SCIENCES was 
held at London, July 22-26, 1935, under the presidency of Daniel Jones. 
The delegates appointed to represent the Lincuistic SoctETy oF 
AMERICA were Hans Kurath and Murray B. Emeneau. 


THE NINETEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS will 
be held at Rome, September 23-29, 1935, under the High Patronage of 
H. M. the King of Italy; Professor P. E. Pavolini is Chairman of the 
Working Committee, and Professor V. Pisani the Secretary. The de- 
legates appointed to represent the Lrinauistic SociETY or AMERICA are 
W. F. Albright and N. J. Reich. 


THE MEXICAN INSTITUTE FOR LINGUISTIC INVESTIGATIONS, San IIde- 
fonso 43, Mexico, D. F., announces that it has appointed an Editorial 
Committee wnich will publish successively, as its financial means per- 
mit, dictionaries and grammars of the indigenous languages still spoken 
in the Republic of Mexico, and also studies in the dialects of Spanish 
spoken there. The chairman of the technical section of the Committee 


is Professor Porfirio Aguirre, and the chairman of the administrative 
section is Pedro R. Hendrichs. 


Louis H. Gray, Professor of Oriental Languages in Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been made Professor of Comparative Linguistics. 


CLARENCE A. MANNING, Assistant Professor of Slavonic Languages 
in Columbia University, has been made Assistant Professor of East 
European Languages. 


Murray B. EMENEAU, under a grant from the American Council of 
Learned Societies, has gone to India to study the non-Aryan languages 
of that region. 


Tue Fottowinc New MemBers For 1935 were received into the 
Lincuistic Society subsequent to the last published list, and up to 
June 21: 

Mr. C. L. Barnhart, Dictionary Editor for Scott Foresman and Co., 623 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. (English Language problems) 
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Miss Josephine P. Bree, Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 
(Classics) 

Miss Harriet L. Lloyd, 7100 South Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. (Pho- 
netics) 

Mr. Iwao Takai, 7 (3), 2-chome, Morishits-cho, Fukagawa-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Mr. Harold Wm. Miller, 3446 Connecticut Ave. N. W., Washington, 
D.C. (Library of Congress) 

Dharani Dhar Sharma, Esq., Carmichael Hostel, Darjeeling, India. 

Prof. Hans Sperber, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Fritz Tiller, 2689 Yale Sta., New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Norman L. Willey, 801 Rose Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. (German, 
Univ. of Michigan) 

Rev. Revell Williams, Verona Ave., Lewisburg, Tenn. (New Testa- 
ment Greek) 

Prof. W. H. Worrell, 2 Hillside Court, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Semitics, 
Univ. of Michigan) 





CORRECTION 


In THE ARTICLE The Treatment of Initial and Intervocalic s in Mes- 
sapic, by Ruth E. Moore, which appeared in Lancuace XI. 129-39, 
the following additions and corrections should be made: 


Insert a preliminary statement: 


The references for the Messapic words and forms are, unless otherwise 
specified, to the edition of the Messapic inscriptions by Whatmough, in 
Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy, 2.268 ff. (Oxford, England, and Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1933). 


On page 133, read line 23 as follows: 


seems doubtful.“ Whatmough prefers Torp’s division (fe remice).* 


On page 134, replace line 5 by the following lines: 


Nosetis 490: local or personal name, nom. sg. masc. or fem., ef. 
Nusius CIL 10. 4187, Thrac. Nusatita. 
Pa(set6)es 558. 1-2: gentil. nom. sg. masc.; gen. Paset#ihi 
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THE PRESENT ISSUE OF LANGUAGE contains the InDEx To LANGUAGE 
VI-X, prepared by Maria Wilkins Smith. For various reasons, it was 
decided to issue this index as the final issue for 1935, and not as a 
separate extra issue, such as that containing the InpEx to LaANauaGE 
[-V; but the September issue was made larger, to compensate for the 
lack of articles and reviews in this issue. 

With 1936, LaANauAGE goes on a somewhat altered schedule. The 
first issue will be dated January-March, and it is hoped to send it to 
members early in February; other issues will be dated and sent out 
correspondingly. It is important that members who are away from 
their regular addresses during the summer should make arrangement 
for the receipt of the July-September issue, which will otherwise be 
returned to the Society’s business office, with charges for return postage. 
The labor caused by these returned copies is a very considerable addition 
to the work of the Secretary, who must in each case endeavor to learn 
the whereabouts of the member and then mail the publications at the 
cost of the Society. 


J. Preston Hoskins, Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures at Princeton University, and a Foundation Member of the Lin- 
cuistic Society or America, died at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on July 
15, 1935, in his sixty-ninth year. 

He was born at Rockdale, Delaware Co., Penna., on January 16, 1867, 
and was educated at the Rugby Academy in Philadelphia and at 
Princeton University, where he received the degree of A.B. in 1891. 
After a year as Fellow in Modern Languages at Princeton, he went to 
Germany and was for three years at the University of Berlin, gaining 
the Ph.D. in 1895. He then returned to Princeton as Instructor in 
German, and served there for forty years, becoming Professor in 1912. 
In June of the present year he was retired as Professor Emeritus. At 
the time of his death he was returning to his home in Princeton, from a 
motor trip to Vermont with his wife. 

At the time of the World War Professor Hoskins served his country as 
Director of the Propaganda Division of the Bureau of Investigation, 
of the Department of Justice, at New York and Washington, from 
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September 1918 to September 1919; and during the next year he was 
Director of the bureau which had to do with radical publications in 
foreign languages. He was a member of many learned and professional 
societies, among them the Lineuistic Society or AMERIcA, the Modern 
Language Association of America, the Indogermanische Gesellschaft, 
the Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian Study, Phi Beta 
Kappa, and the American Association of University Professors. He 
was one of the founders of the Modern Language Journal, in 1917, and 
wrote many articles for the philological journals. 


HERBERT CHARLES ELMER, Professor Emeritus of Latin at Cornell 
University, and a member of the Lineuistic Society or AMERICA 
from 1928 to 1934, died at his home in Ithaca, New York, on September 
24, 1935, after a year’s illness, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

He was born at Rushford, Allegany County, New York, on March 30, 
1860. He received the degree of A.B. at Cornell University in 1883, 
and that of Ph.D. from The Johns Hopkins University in 1888; he spent 
also several years in study in Germany and Italy. From 1888 to 1908 
he was Assistant Professor of Latin at Cornell, and thereafter Professor 
of the same subject, becoming Professor Emeritus in 1928. In 1928 he 
participated in the Linguistic Institute conducted by the Lineustic 
Society or AMERICA at New Haven, where he lectured on Latin Syntax. 

He was a member of numerous learned societies, notably the Lin- 
Guistic Society oF America, the American Philological Association, 
and the Classical Association of Great Britain. His published writings 
were mostly in the field of Latin Syntax, but they included also editions 
of the Phormio of Terence (1895) and the Captivi of Plautus (1900). 


Dr. GrorGcE BEcHTEL, until recently Research Assistant in Hittite 
at Yale University, has gone to the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, under a Fellowship of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, for further training in Assyrian-Babylonian and Sumerian. 


Mr. Davin L. CLENDENIN has gone to Leningrad, U. S. 8S. R., to 
pursue his linguistic studies. 


Dr. ALFRED P. KEHLENBECK, Instructor in German at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, has gone to the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa, as Assistant Professor of Modern Languages. 





294 NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


Dr. JOSEPH JOHN RAYMOND has returned from Poland and is now In- 
structor in Greek and Latin at Marianapolis College, Thompson, Conn. 


Dr. Murat H. Roserts, formerly Instructor in German at Yale 
University, has gone to New York University as Assistant Professor 
of German. 


Dr. CHARLES ALLYN WILLIAMS, Assistant Professor of German in the 
University of Illinois, has been promoted to the rank of Professor. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW MEMBERS FOR 1935 were received into the 
Lincuistic Society subsequent to the last published list, and up to 
September 24: 


Dr. Nathaniel M. Caffee, 1638 East Corprew Ave., Norfolk, Va. 
(Linguistic Geography) 

Dr. Henry A. Davidson, Box 53, Union, N. J. (Physician, Psychiatrist) 

Dr. Robert A. Hall Jr., 5649 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Graduate 
student in Linguistics, Univ. of Chicago) 

Rev. Dr. Otto W. Heick, Ellis, Kansas. (Hellenistic Greek) 

Mr. Samuel A. Ives, 547 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

Dr. H. L. Koppelmann, Lawoestr. 11A, Malang, Dutch East Indies. 


(Teacher of German in the Dutch High School at Malang) 





